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E. F. E. Douwes Dekker 


Evangelist for Indonesian Political Nationalism 


PAUL W. VAN DER VEUR 


E dormant political atmosphere, so long characteristic of the colonial 
society of the Indies, was undergoing an almost imperceptible change at the 
dawn of the twentieth century. Apart from the official adoption of the “Ethical 
Policy’”—the moral assumption by the Netherlands of a concern for “native” 
welfare—ripples indicative of a new consciousness were occurring within the 
indigenous society. A movement for female education and emancipation was 
instigated by Raden Adjeng Kartini, daughter of the Regent of Djapara. A socio- 
cultural organization of Javanese intellectuals named Boedi Oetomo (Splendid 
Endeavor) was founded in May 1908. The Sarekat Islam (United Islam), initially 
concerned with economic matters, had by 1912 begun to stress religious principles 
and was soon to gain a mass following under Hadji O. 8. Tjokroaminoto. The 
Eurasian E. F. E. Douwes Dekker, through agitation and the establishment of a 
real independence party, the Indische Partij (Party of the Indies), was the first to 
make a major contribution in the field of political nationalism. 

Born in Pasoeroean (East Java) in 1879, of a Dutch father and German- 
Javanese mother, Ernest Francois Eugene Douwes Dekker was a grandnephew 
of Eduard Douwes Dekker (Multatuli), the famous author of Maz Havelaar.! 
After graduation from a Dutch high school in Batavia, Douwes Dekker had been 
employed initially on a coffee estate and subsequently in a sugar factory. At both 
places he was dismissed after a brief period for allegedly putting the interests of 
the native workers before those of the company. At the outbreak of the Boer 
War in South Africa he volunteered his services in the fight against the British. 
Captured and held a prisoner of war in Ceylon for two years, he did not return 
to Java until 1903. He was then fortunate in receiving a thorough journalistic 
training on the editorial staffs of the Soerabaiaasch Handelsblad, the Semarang 
Locomotief, and the Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad. 

Experience and inclination combined to arouse in Douwes Dekker an intense 
dislike for Western colonialism and imperialism. His ideas on these matters were 





The author is Assistant Professor of Government at the University of Hawaii. 

1 Although in English literature often referred to as Dekker, the family name is Douwes 
Dekker. For a general description of E. F. E. Douwes Dekker’s life see 70 Jaar Konsekwent 
(Bandung, n. d.), passim; D. M. G. Koch, Om de Vrijheid: De Nationalistische Beweging in 
Indonesié (Djakarta, 1950), pp. 30-43; D. M. G. Koch, “Dr. E. F. E. Douwes Dekker,” 
Orientatie, No. 34 (July 1950), pp. 56-64. 

The writer wishes to express his particular appreciation to the Royal Library and the 
Library of the Netherlands Ministry for Overseas Affairs in The Hague for the use of their 
material. The Ministry for Overseas Affairs also permitted the use of its archives and 
generously granted permission to quote relevant passages. 
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firmly molded in the following years and can be traced in his novel, Het Boek van 
Siman de Javaan [The Book of Siman the Javanese], and in a series of articles 
which appeared in the Nieuwe Arnhemsche Courant.? In the latter he maintained 
that the only way in which the Netherlands might avoid political chaos was not 
by education, irrigation, emigration, and decentralization—the slogans of the 
newly formulated Ethical Policy—but by self-government. Since evolutionary 
forces would make it necessary for the Dutch to grant self-government sooner 
than most people expected and in a manner which would reap them no gratitude, 
the Netherlands, in his opinion, should magnanimously extend self-government 
at an early date. 

An intellectual meeting ground for young men from many areas of Java during 
the early years of this century was the School tot Opleiding van Inlandsche 
Artsen (STOVIA), School for the Training of Indigenous Doctors, at Batavia.’ 
The Western training the students received started a ferment for the improve- 
ment of certain conditions characteristic of colonial society. In 1906, Wahidin 
Soediro Hoesodo—a graduate of the school—had made a tour across Java at the 
request of the STOVIA students who were attempting to propagate the idea of a 
“National Study Fund.” Subsequently, some of the STOVIA. students found an 
understanding and zealous mentor in Douwes Dekker. His home—within walking 
distance of the Medical School—became a “clubhouse as well as reading room 
and library,’’* and two frequent visitors there were the students Raden Soetomo 
and Goenawan Mangoenkoesoemo. Plans more ambitious than the establishment 
of a National Study Fund soon ripened in the minds of these and other young 
students. A circular letter seeking the establishment of a General Javanese 
League was sent to all Indonesian intellectuals on Java. Its aim was cogently 
stated by young Soetomo: 


We want to form an organization of all Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese; peoples whom we 
can expect to have a similar culture. Neither wealth nor the opportunity to achieve position 
shall be the exclusive condition for membership. We want to include everyone, so that 
country and people develop harmoniously. Our nature, our talents, our literature, art, and 
music, our weal and woe, our hopes and expectations, all must find an opportunity for 
expression in this league. . . . We want to do something that encompasses the whole of Java 
and Madura as a geographical and cultural unit [italics added].* 


A provisional student committee was formed on May 20, 1908, which named 
the organization Boedi Oetomo (Splendid Endeavor). Present-day Indonesia 
commemorates its founding day as Hari Kebangunan Nasional (Day of National 





2 “Hoe kan Holland het spoedigst zijn kolonién verliezen?’’ Nieuwe Arnhemsche Courant, 
May 1908 (reprint). 

* See the unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 1954) by Robert van Niel, ‘“Development of the Indo- 
nesian Elite in the Early Twentieth Century,” pp. 104-106. 

* Ki Hadjar Dewantoro, ‘‘Dr. D. D. Setiabuddhy berusia 70 tahun,’’ Merdeka, Oct. 8, 
1949. 

5 Achmad Djajadiningrat, Herinneringen van Pangeran Aria Achmad Djajadiningrat 
(Amsterdam-Batavia, 1936), p. 272. Note the strongly sectional approach. See also Imam 
Supardi, Dr. Soetomo: Riwajat hidup dan perdjuangannja (Djakarta-Amsterdam, 1951), 
pp. 26-27. 
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Awakening) and the beginning of the nationalist movement.* A congress held in 
Djocjakarta in October 1908 established the organization on an all-Java basis, 
but its leadership simultaneously slipped from the hands of the young STOVIA 
students to those of the elder and more authoritative members of the Djoc- 
jakarta chapter.’ 

Regardless of its limitations—almost exclusive focus on the island of Java and 
on cultural matters—the very founding of Boedi Oetomo introduced a new ele- 
ment into colonial society. Credit for its establishment should go to the initial 
efforts of Mas Wahidin and for its broadened and more dynamic interpretation 
to Soetomo and other STOVIA students. The degree to which the twenty-eight- 
year-old Douwes Dekker was an inspiration to some of these students may have 
been extensive. Soetomo’s contacts with Douwes Dekker in particular were 
exceedingly close and he looked to the older person as a guide and advisor.*® 

Douwes Dekker on the proceeds of an inheritance visited Europe from 1909 to 
1910. Upon his return he settled in Bandung and turned his attention to political 
matters. He stimulated interest in the limited election process by entering the 
race for an elective seat on the first Municipal Council of Bandung. He was one 
of the successful candidates of the ‘Election Organization of the Common Man” 
on June 30, 1912. He also joined two small organizations, the Indische Bond and 
Insulinde, which purportedly attempted to express the interests of the “local 
Dutch.” Douwes Dekker hoped to convert these organizations to his ideas—to 
use the serious discontent already existing within the community to kindle the 
fire of revolution among Eurasians. 

Both the Indische Bond and Insulinde had taken note of the “awakening of 
the Javanese” and grudgingly opened their membership in the years following 
1908 to “anyone residing in the Indies.’”’ The Indische Bond, which did not 
approve this step until March 1912, received strong criticism from Douwes 
Dekker for not taking full advantage of the opportunity to embark on a total 
reorganization. In his opinion the organization should engage in “‘political action”’ 
and publish a newspaper through which it could express its views.’ By clever 
maneuvering he brought about the establishment of a “(Committee for Reorgan- 
ization” —with himself as Chairman—which was to submit to the Executive 





* It is difficult to establish one particular date as the beginning of such a comprehensive 
development, and a good case can be made for putting the actual rise of nationalism at a 
later date and the national awakening in an earlier period. See Van Niel, p. 113. 

The author uses the term “Indonesian’”’ throughout the article in its ethnic meaning. 
The term “‘indigenous inhabitants” or ‘‘native inhabitants’’ has been maintained occasion- 
ally where such was deemed appropriate in quotations from prewar sources. 

7 Van Niel, pp. 119-120. 

8 Further confirmation of Douwes Dekker’s contribution to the founding of Boedi Oetomo 
is given by Soewardi Soerjaningrat’s ‘Het Javaansch Nationalisme in de Indische Bewe- 
ging,’ in Soembangsth: Gedenkboek Boedi Oetomo 1908-20 Mei 1918 (Amsterdam, 1918), pp. 
27-48, esp. p. 34. See also Soebagijo Ilham Notodidjojo, ‘““Dr. Danudirdja Setiabuddhi,”’ 
Pantja Raja, II (March 15, 1947), 286. 

* “De Algemeene Vergadering van den Indischen Bond,’’ Bondsblad, XV (Aug. 1912), 
239-240. 
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Committee ‘proposals for the complete reorganization” of the Indische Bond.” 
Even before accepting this Chairmanship, however, he had developed detailed 
plans for the founding of a totally new organization under his leadership. 

A scholarly magazine, Het Tijdschrift, was started by Douwes Dekker in 
September 1911 to familiarize intellectuals with his ideas. In December of that 
year he noted, in a public address in Batavia, the lack of political awareness 
among the various organizations and explained to his audience that he was 
attempting to make them “politically discontented.’ The following March, the 
newspaper De Expres was established on a profit-making basis and designed to 
reach a broader segment of the population. Referring to a request of a reader to 
describe his program, Douwes Dekker wrote in May 1912 in Het Tijdschrift: 


If I must be associated with a party . . . I will bring to it all those who consider themselves 
cheated and suppressed and who see an improvement in change. Then that party will be 
enormously large and very strong. Then it will be composed of all permanent settlers and 
indigenous people who know that they have rights and feel that those rights are not being 
acknowledged by a motherland that is no fatherland. That party is the Indische Partij, the 


independent and progressive party. ... The Indische Partij has a political goal, only a 
political goal.!? 


Douwes Dekker’s plans called for the establishment of the new political 
organization some time in 1913. Several factors led him to play his hand before 
then. One of the immediate causes was public indignation stirred up among 
Eurasians over an article written by the Executive Committee of the Medical 
Association in its journal Bulletin van den Bond van Geneesheeren in Ned.-Indié. 
Expressing sharp resentment against governmental plans for a second Medical 
School which would be open to all residents. of the Indies, the article pointed out 
that the more well-to-do Eurasians and Chinese customarily sent their children 
to the Netherlands for study and that the proposed school, therefore, would 
cater largely to the offspring of lower-class members of the communities. Accord- 
ing to the authors these were totally unfit, however, to serve as members of the 
medical profession, because they were often cared for by Indonesian servants 
who allowed them to develop an interest only in satisfying their personal lusts 
and desires." 

Douwes Dekker took immediate advantage of the general uproar. After a caucus 
with some of his close friends on September 6, 1912, he called a meeting for the 
next day to discuss “the political movement.” At the meeting he pointed to the 
complete failure of the Indische Bond to acquire any political rights for per- 
manent settlers and called for the establishment of an organization which was 
capable of achieving its political goals. A provisional section of ‘“‘the forthcoming 
combined party’’—to be called the Indische Partij—was set up after the meet- 





10 Indische Bond, “De Algemeene Vergadering van 25 Augustus j.1.,’’ Bondsblad, XV 
(Sept. 14, 1912), 250. 


1 Aansluiting tusschen Blank en Bruin (Batavia, 1912), p. 19. 

12 “‘Partij-Program,’’ Het Tijdschrift, I, 2 (May 15, 1912), 562-563. 

18 “De oprichting van een artsenschool te Soerabaia,” Bulletin van den Bond van Ge- 
neesheeren in Ned.-Indié, LII-LIII (Aug. 15-Sept. 1, 1912), 27. 
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ing.'* Douwes Dekker clarified the term “combined party” in De Expres of 
September 11, 1912, by explaining rather blandly: “The Commission for Reor- 
ganization—the name speaks for itself—has as its task the transformation of the 
Indische Bond into the Indische Partij.” 

The Executive Committee of the Indische Bond, considering Douwes Dekker’s 
suggestion to join the Indische Partij, upheld the contention of its leader Zaalberg 
that the action of their Reorganization Commission Chairman had the nature of 
a “coup d’état,”’ and that no fusion was in order.” The organization Insulinde, on 
the other hand, whose leaders at the same time constituted the provisional com- 
mittee of the Semarang section of the Indische Partij, became to all intents and 
purposes an arm of the Indische Partij.’* 

Douwes Dekker, the other members of the Executive Committee of the 
Indische Partij, and one member of Insulinde’s Executive Committee left 
Bandung for a propaganda tour across Java on September 15, 1912. Meetings 
were held in several of the larger towns where sections of the Indische Partij were 
quickly established. The audiences consisted largely of Eurasians, but contacts 
were also established with some members of the Indonesian intelligentsia. A 
favored point of discussion was the vicious article in the bulletin of the medical 
society, and the climax of such meetings was usually an address by Douwes 
Dekker and the reading of his “Open Letter” to the Governor General. The con- 
cluding words of this inflammatory note probably reveal best the impetuosity of 
its author: “But, Excellency, I tell you, if one day our fist clutches a weapon— 
may fate forbid—it will not be our fault. Then you Governor-General of the 
Netherlands Indies, you and your associates, will be responsible. . . .””” 

The vanguard of the Indische Partij moved through Java like a whirlwind, 
leaving aroused emotions behind in once placid towns. The official establishment 
of the party took place at a “Constitutional Convention” in Bandung on Decem- 
ber 25, 1912. Delegates were present from the several towns where sections had 
been set up and a total membership of over 5,000 was claimed.'* 

The provisional charter of the organization had been published in De Expres 
of September 16, 1912, and included a statement of the membership qualifications 
and the goals of the Indische Partij. Article 3 provided for the admission to 
membership of ‘anyone who was a resident of the Indies, regardless of class, sex, 
or ethnic grouping.” Article 2 enumerated the goals as “the advancement of the 
social and economic interests of the population of the Indies by all available and 
permitted means,” in no way indicating the real and political nature of the 





14 [H. C.] K{akebeeke], ‘‘De Indische Beweging,’’ De Expres, Sept. 7 and 9, 1912. 

15 Indische Bond, ‘‘De Algemeene Vergadering,’’ Bondsblad, XV (Nov. 9, 1912), 277-280. 

16 Insulinde, ‘‘Mededeeling van het Hoofdbestuur—Mededeeling van De Indische 
Partij,’’ Insulinde, III (Oct. 1, 1912), 3. Insulinde had transferred its headquarters from 
Bandung to Semarang in July 1910. 

17 “Te Indische Partij. Verslag der Propaganda-deputatie,’’ Het Tijdschrift, II, 3 (Oct. 
15, 1912), 136. 

18 “De groote Constitutie Vergadering der Indische Partij,’’ De Expres, Dec. 27, 1912. 
See alsc J. G. van Ham, Eerste Boekjaar der Indische Partij (Bandoeng, 1913), esp. pp. 105- 
131. 
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organization. At the organizational meeting of December 1912, however, Douwes 
Dekker stated that he was relatively certain that the government would not 
declare the new organization illegal.'* Consequently, Article 2 was drastically 
revised to express the goal of the party more accurately. It was thus designated: 
“The awakening of patriotism in all Indiérs for the soil that feeds them in order 
to induce them to cooperate—on the basis of political assimilation—in making 
this Indisch Fatherland flourish and prepare it for an independent existence 
[italics added].’” This Eurasian has the honor, therefore, of being the first to 
come out boldly for independence. The degree to which his evangelistic efforts 
stimulated the development of political nationalism can hardly be overestimated. 
Present-day Indonesia acknowledges its debt to him. President Soekarno on the 
occasion of Douwes Dekker’s seventieth birthday on October 8, 1949, declared: 
“In the name of our people I also want to express the people’s gratitude for your 
services to land and nation. I consider you one of the Fathers of political nation- 
alism in Indonesia.’ 

Returning to the Indische Partij reference should be made to its composition. 
Though Douwes Dekker appealed to all population groups, it was soon evident 
that he held no attraction for the Dutch and Chinese. Of the membership of 7,000 
claimed in March 1913 approximately 5,500 were Eurasians and 1,500 were 
Indonesians. In appealing to the Eurasians, Douwes Dekker developed the 
theme that the mixed races of the world are always superior. Considering both 
the Dutch and the Indonesians as thoroughly mixed, a product of these two was 
bound to be even better.¥ The usual notion of the inferiority of “the half-breed” 
was, therefore, reversed. The second point which Douwes Dekker emphasized 
was that the Eurasians were much closer to the Indonesians than to the Dutch, 
that they were ‘Easterners.’ His third and crucial theme revolved around the 
role the Eurasians would play in the national movement. In his opinion the 
Eurasian was “the designated foreman for the eventual liberation of his indige- 
nous relatives from the yoke which the active people of the West had laid upon 
them.” A modification of this view was evident on other occasions when Douwes 
Dekker stated that “the educated Javanese and beside them the Eurasians”’ were 





19 Art. 111 of the ‘Constitutional Law”’ of 1854 prohibited “assemblies and meetings of a 
political nature or by which public law is threatened’’ and permitted the government to 
take such steps against violations ‘‘as circumstances’’ made n 

2° J. de Gruyter, ‘“‘De Indische Partij,’’ De Indische Gids, XXXXV, 1 (1913), 757. Under 
the term “‘Indiérs,’’ Douwes Dekker included all who were willing to give their all to the 
Indies and felt united by similar political and economic interests. 

21 70 Jaar Konsekwent, p. 11. The quotation is this author’s direct translation from the 
Indonesian original. The version in Dutch provided by Douwes Dekker translates the 
words “‘seorang bapanja nasionalisme politik’’ (‘‘one of the Fathers of political nations: 
ism’’) as “the Father of political nationalism’”’ (ibid., p. 12). 

22 Douwes Dekker, Het Jaar 1913 in zijn Beteekenis voor de Indische Beweging (Schic*~.m, 
1914), p. 49. These figures should be considered, however, with great reservation. In “I 
likelihood they represent the total accumulative membership and discrepancies a,pexn: even 
in the above source which places the total membership at 7,300 on p. 5. 

% “‘Triomph,”’ Het Tijdschrift, 1, 2 (Aug. 1, 1912), 716-717. 

% ““Qost-West,” Het Tijdschrift, I, 1 (Sept. 15, 1911), 33-34. 

25 Over het koloniale ideaal (n.p., 1913), p. 22. 
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the designated guides on the road ahead.” Finally, to those Eurasians who were 
not touched by “the voice of Justice,”’ he appealed on the grounds of self-interest 
and warned that they or their children “would be overwhelmed and trampled 
underfoot by the hordes of those millions, which then will be invincible in their 
numbers.’”” 

Douwes Dekker’s support among Eurasians came largely from the lower- 
middle class (clerks, lower civil servants, those in medium and low positions in 
private enterprise and estate agriculture) and the proletariat.2* Many of these 
people were drawn magnetically to the leader personality of Douwes Dekker, in 
whom they saw the personification of what they hoped for but could not achieve. 
Although discontent among Eurasians was general during this period, much of it 
was caused by the “unfair and preferential treatment” given to the “native 
population” by the colonial government in total disregard of “the historic rights” 
of the Eurasians. Their dissatisfaction, therefore, was with the colonial policy, 
not with the colonial system. 

Douwes Dekker’s appeal to Indonesian intellectuals was hampered by the fact 
that at this time the preponderant majority was either absolutely loyal or had 
been cowed into complete submission by the colonial regime. A particularly weak 
link in his appeal was his “agrarian plank.’* Equality for all in this field would 
mean that non-indigenous people might own land, which—under the existing 
colonial legislation—was prohibited. Many Indonesian intellectuals were quick 
to note the dangers which this might involve. His emphasis on the issue of 
“equality,” nevertheless, struck a very responsive chord. Most of the Indonesian 
members who did join the Indische Partij belonged to that small segment of the 
population which had received some Western education. Douwes Dekker’s close 
and long-nurtured relations with STOVIA students turned out to be a major 
asset. One of the more important members of the party was R. M. .Soewardi 
Soerjaningrat. The ace in the deck, however, was Dr. Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemo. 
A graduate of the STOVIA, famous for the courageous role he had played in 
combating the plague epidemic on Java in 1911, he was regarded as a man of 
high ideals and standards. Douwes Dekker’s ability to win this person could be 
considered a brilliant political success. Tjipto was given the Vice-Presidency of 
the Indische Partij and placed on the editorial staff of De Expres. Nonetheless, 
most Indonesian “intellectuals” still followed a wait-and-see policy. An additional 
clue to the reason for this hesitancy was provided by Douwes Dekker’s sharp 
attack on the feeling of many Eurasians that they were far superior to the Indo- 
nesian people.” Their attitude had resulted in a strong distrust on the part of the 
Indonesians and caused them to reserve judgment on the Indische Partij. Several 





26 “Te Indische Partij ...,” p. 142; ““Spreekt de Waarheid en Schiet goed,” De Indiér, 
I (1913), 54-55. 

27 “De Indische Partij ... ,”’ pp. 142-143. 

28 See the Top Secret (Declassified) Report of the Deputy Advisor for Native Affairs 
D. N. Rinkes (hereafter referred to as Rinkes Report) in Bescheiden betreffende de Ver- 
eeniging “‘De Indische Partij’’ (Batavia, 1913, Zeer Geheim), p. 149. Also J. de Gruyter, “‘Uit 
het ontwakend Oosten,’’ De Beweging, I (May 1913), 169. 

2® This section relies heavily on the Rinkes Report, esp. pp. 153-156. 

3° “De Indische Partij . . . ,’’ p. 137. 
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Indonesian intellectuals, moreover, were either too proud to join a movement 
initiated and largely led by Eurasians or first wished to see what action the 
colonial government would take. 

Some of Douwes Dekker’s own pronouncements lead one to question his real 
motives. On one occasion, for example, he said of the Eurasians: ‘We really form 
the beginning of our own nation. A nation which will grow for ever stronger once 
it becomes aware of its natural position .... So strong is the passion for main- 
taining the species that he [the Eurasian] has not been absorbed by his indigenous 
relatives.” Far, then, from being the consistent ‘Indonesian nationalist”’ he is 
usually pictured, we may conclude that what Douwes Dekker favored initially 
was an independent Indies under Eurasian leadership in which the political 
plums would have to be shared to some extent with members of the small group 
of Indonesian intellectuals. Glossing over the crucial differences between the 
situations in the Philippines and the Indies, he drew a comparison with the 
““Mestizo leadership” in the Philippines which had initiated the revolt against 
colonial Spain and reaped the profits. 

The question naturally arises as to what the reaction of the colonial govern- 
ment was to Douwes Dekker’s activities. Governor General A. W. F. Idenburg, 
appointed in 1909, was an avowed follower of the Ethical Policy. Notwithstand- 
ing his sympathetic understanding of the political awakening taking place in the 
Indies, he could not condone a movement which was in favor of ending colonial 
rule. The above-mentioned charter of the Indische Partij had been submitted to 
the government for legal approval. Contrary to Douwes Dekker’s expectation, 
however, the government deemed the charter unacceptable. It ruled on the basis 
of Article 111 of the ‘Constitutional Law” that the Indische Partij was a political 
organization and threatened public order.™ 

The leaders of the Indische Partij acted with rapidity. The “radical’’ Article 
2 of the charter was dropped, the mild, former version substituted, and the “new” 
charter resubmitted to the government. This action seems politically naive. The 
government obviously had more potent reasons for its initial denial than the 
mere wording of Article 2. The new application was also rejected (March 11, 
1913). A final manifesto from the Executive Committee of the prohibited 
Indische Partij appeared in De Expres on April 1, 1913. It staunchly reiterated 





31 See among others Hindia-Poetra, ‘‘Uit het Land der Slaven,’’ De Indiér, I (1914), 230; 
Rinkes Report, pp. 153-154. 

32 “De Indiér. Rassenpsychologische, politische, sociologische beschouwingen van een 
Indiér over Indiérs,’’ (Part VII), De Expres, July 27, 1912. 

33 “Rizal,” Het Tijdschrift, II, 4 (May 15, 1913), 569-575. The crucial differences alluded 
to are that in the Philippines both ‘‘Mestizos’’ and natives were Christian and the Mestizo 
class was also to a large extent a landowning class. These conditions were not present in 
the Indies. 

* For background on this decision see Bescheiden, pp. 177-183. With regard to Art. 111 
see n. 19. 

38 Hoofdbestuur, ‘‘Mededeelingen van het Hoofdbestuur. Rechtspersoonlijkheid,’”’ 
De Expres, March 6, 1913. For the minutes of the Extraordinary meeting of the Council of 
the Indies and the Governmental decree, see Bescheiden, pp. 187-192. 
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the ideals and beliefs of the party, thanked all members for their service to the 
Fatherland, and urged “all real Indiérs” to join Insulinde. The most ardent 
followers heeded this request. In Semarang alone more than 1,000 persons 
joined Insulinde. Most of the former Indische Partij members, however, spurned 
Insulinde and it was clear that the government’s refusal to approve the Indische 
Partij had given the “idea” a near mortal blow. 

No signs indicated that the party leaders underwent a change of heart. Closely 
watching their actions, the government was particularly concerned with the 
danger which the massive Indonesian movement Sarekat Islam (United Islam) 
might create “if Douwes Dekker and his associates were successful in acquiring 
leadership” of it.** Douwes Dekker’s persistence in expressing his ideas in De 
Expres and the announcement that an edition in Malay would also be issued, 
seemed to confirm the government’s worst suspicions. The immediate stimulator 
of governmental action was the Comité Boemi Poetra (Committee of Sons of the 
Fatherland). Angered by the official collection of gifts—including solicitation of 
the Indonesian population—for the centennial commemoration of the liberation 
of the Netherlands from French rule in 1813, Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemo formed 
the Comité Boemi Poetra.” The colonial government considered the committee 
merely a facade for carrying on intensified propaganda for the ideas of the 
former Indische Partij.* 

Police and military personnel swarmed over Bandung on July 30, 1913, and 
jailed Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemio, Soewardi Soerjaningrat, and two others. 
Douwes Dekker, who had been to Europe for a brief trip, was informed of the 
arrests upon his arrival in Batavia on August 1, 1913. An article eulogizing his 
two top associates appeared in De Expres a few days later and led to his immedi- 
ate detention.*® As the colonial government had the definite impression that the 
three leaders constituted a “danger to peace and order,”’ their defense could only 
be “‘a formality to satisfy the requirements of the law.’ On August 18, 1913, it 
was announced that the three leaders were to be exiled to various parts of the 
archipelago. As a special favor they were permitted to leave the Indies if they 
_ desired to do so and the “Cloverleaf of Three” (Tiga Serangkai) took advantage 
of the opportunity.“ 

It is not possible here to follow closely Douwes Dekker’s odyssey from the date 
he left the Indies until his return in 1918. First he traveled via Japan and Russia 
to the Netherlands, where he resumed hisscontacts established with the Dutch 





36 Secret Memorandum Gov. Gen. Idenburg to Min. of Col. Th. B. Pleijte (Geheim 
Kabinet No. 60/1, Aug. 25, 1913), p. 5. 

37 See Douwes Dekker, Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemo, R. M. Soewardi Soerjaningrat, Onze 
Verbanning (Schiedam, 1913), pp. 5-7; also by the same authors Mijmeringen van Indiérs 
over Hollands Feestvierderij in de Kolonie (Schiedam, 1913), passim. 

38 Memorandum Idenburg (n. 36), pp. 5-6. 

39 “Onze Helden: Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemo en R. M. Soewardi Soerjaningrat,’’ De 
Expres, Aug. 5, 1913. 

4° Memorandum Idenburg, pp. 13-14. 

“1 For an account of the foregoing see also Onze Verbanning and Het jaar 1918 en zijn 
beteekenis voor de Indische Beweging, passim. 
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Socialist Party in 1909-10. With the outbreak of World War I he quickly de- 
parted for Switzerland, where he attended the University of Ziirich and claims 
to have received a doctor’s degree in 1915. At the same time he became involved 
in a gigantic German spy net which had as its goal the smuggling of arms into 
British India. Making use of a ‘National Hindu Committee,” its activities 
stretched from Berlin to some of the German consulate staffs in neutral United 
States. Traveling to South Asia in 1916, Douwes Dekker was detained by the 
British in Hongkong and taken to Singapore where he faced trial on charges of 
“gunrunning.”” In 1917 he was permitted on his word of honor to go to the 
United States, whose government wished to use him as a witness at the San 
Francisco trial of German consular staff personnel. His evidence there put him in 
a very unfavorable light because it indicated that he had had no scruples what- 
soever in using German money for his personal benefit and had hoped to bargain 
with the British by offering them a secret German code which was in his posses- 
sion. The United States quickly dropped him as a witness and Douwes Dekker 
returned to his detention in Malaya.“ 

During his period abroad Douwes Dekker retained his contacts with friends 
and followers in the Indies, some of whom contributed financially to the support 
of him and his family. In an important exchange of letters with Raden Achmad, 
prominent local leader of the Surabaja branch of Sarekat Islam, Douwes Dekker 
pointed out that the error at the birth of that organization had been the tendency 
to emphasize the exclusiveness of the Muslim religion. He strongly recommended 
that the Sarekat Islam “should not keep true patriots and nationalists separated”’ 
and that the “Islam barrier” should be lifted. He suggested keeping ‘‘the mean- 
ingful combination of letters S.I.” even after non-Muslims were admitted, and 
suggested Sarekat India (United Indies) as a possible alternative.“ Meanwhile 
he urged his faithful friends in the organization Insulinde to keep the movement 
alive: 

When I return I must find the building materials. Endeavor to recruit thousands of Javanese 
for Insulinde. In their massive numbers lies under our leadership an enormous force before 


which the government will give way. That is why some people are so frightened of the 
Sarekat Islam which has nothing to be afraid of because there is no intellect in it. 


When cooperation is possible, e.g. when Achmad is successful in opening the Sarekat Islam 
for non-Muslims, it is our duty to identify ourselves immediately with that organization.** 


Douwes Dekker’s close associate Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemo had been permitted 
to return to the Indies in 1914 on account of ill health. Due to Tjipto’s propa- 





“ The Secretary of the University of Zirich informed this writer by letter (July 20, 1957) 
that ‘Herr’? Douwes Dekker passed the qualifying examination but never submitted a 
dissertation and that ‘‘Die Promotion zum Doktor der Volkswirtschaft ist deshalb nie 
rechtskraftig geworden.”’ 

“ The case is United States v. Bopp et al., Federal Reporter, CCX XX (1916), 723. For 
the report of the trial see ““Een mislukte Hindoe-samenzwering,’’ Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, Jan. 17, 27, 30, Feb. 22, Apr. 23, 24, 25, 1918. 

“ Letter to Raden Achmad (Feb. 22, 1914). This part of Douwes Dekker’s private cor- 
respondence was made available to the writer by F. H. de la Fosse, a former member of the 
Indische Partij. 

45 Letters to De la Fosse (Dec. 10, 1913 and March 19, 1914). 
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ganda, Insulinde experienced a large influx of Javanese in 1917 boosting its 
membership to a high of 6,000.4 On March 9, 1918, Douwes Dekker petitioned 
the government from Singapore for reentrance. As circumstances had changed 
radically during his absence the government decided to take the risk and granted 
his request on July 6, 1918. In the preceding years many of the grievances of the 
Indonesian and Eurasian groups either had been eliminated or had disappeared.” 
In the political field, moreover, Indonesian organizations, such as the Sarekat 
Islam, had become well established and the dividing line between the various 
population groups had become more sharply drawn. In his report to the Governor 
General concerning admission of Douwes Dekker, the Chief of the Political 
Information Service predicted with remarkable accuracy: 


As the development of the political life in this country proceeds, however, the inner con- 
tradictions in Douwes Dekker’s nationalism will become more obvious. Five years ago the 
Eurasian group had not experienced as strongly as at present the competition of the increas- 
ing number of native intellectuals. Year after year this competition will make itself more 
strongly felt. The Eurasians, at the moment still partially indifferent and for that matter 
divided into several groups, will be driven together to make a united front against the 
surging native flood. The influence of the woman—and this in politics is also an influence 
which cannot be neglected—will always push toward the direction of the European.** 


Upon arrival in the Indies, Douwes Dekker returned to journalism for his 
livelihood and picked up his political activities where they had been interrupted 
in 1913. Rebuffed by the Indonesian organizations, he was given an even cooler 
reception among the Eurasians. Indeed, this community rallied en masse behind 
the Indo-Europeesch Verbond (Eurasian League), an organization founded in 
June 1919 to form ‘‘a defense of interests,’”’ combining the latent power of the 
Eurasians into a strong, conservative organization.*® Insulinde in vain attempted 
to buck the tide. Its failure caused _it to drift into more radical channels. Reor- 
ganized at its Eighth Congress (June 7-9, 1919), it emerged as a bifurcated party. 
One wing represented the Eurasians under the name of the Nationaal Indische 
Partij (National Party of the Indies); the other wing with Indonesian member- 
ship was known as the Sarekat Hindia (United Indies). Its leaders and charter 
were basically those of the former Indische Partij.*° The government took drastic 
action and in 1920 most of the leaders were in jail, in preventive custody, or 





46 Mededeelingen der Regeering omtrent enkele onderwerpen van algemeen belang, I (Sept. 
1917), 6. 

*’ To mention some of them: adoption of a new salary policy in Aug. 1913 (equal pay for 
equal work); making the hereditary succession to the Regency dependent upon certain 
educational qualifications (1913); abolition of Art. 111 (1915); official announcement of the 
establishment of a ‘‘People’s Council” on Dec. 16, 1916; closer solidarity among the ‘‘Euro- 
pean” group as a result of World War I. 

48 Secret Report of W. Muurling (No. 13, Feb. 16, 1918), pp. 12-13. 

4° For a discussion of the reasons for the founding of the Indo-Europeesch Verbond and 
its political history see the author’s unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 1955), “‘Introduction to a Socio- 
Political Study of the Eurasians of Indonesia,”’ pp. 217-350. 


5° For the statutes and program of the NIP-SI, see De Beweging, III (March 5, 1921), 
149-169. 
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restricted to a limited area of Java." Douwes Dekker had been placed in pre- 
ventive custody on January 3, 1920, and spent the rest of the year in jail, until he 
was acquitted on January 6, 1921. He came to realize that his activities in the 
political field and even those of an “opposition journalist” were impossible under 
the prevailing conditions. He seriously considered leaving the Indies, exclaiming 
that he had become too old and had lost too much of his vitality ‘‘to be continu- 
ously disturbed by judicial blunders.” Nevertheless, for a brief period he con- 
tinued his political activities and was instrumental—together with P. Fournier 
and D. van Hinloopen Labberton—in establishing an “Indies National Unity 
Program” in 1921.* The program favored among other proposals the establish- 
ment of a Dutch Commonwealth made up of equal and autonomous partners, 
and a complete reorganization of the educational system of the Indies on a na- 
tional basis. Although the 1922 “‘All-Indies Congress” met with great success, the 
continued opposition of the government promised little for the future. Douwes 
Dekker gradually withdrew from the political field in 1922-23. The Nationaal 
Indische Partij-Sarekat Hindia, furthermore, was unsuccessful in gaining ground 
in the ensuing year and when the government eventually announced (on April 10, 
1923) that it could not approve the charter of the organization it merely meant 
that its political death had become legalized. Douwes Dekker’s idea of a political 
nationalism embracing all the residents of the Indies had crumbled under the 
onslaught of the particularistic nationalism of Indonesians on the one hand and 
Eurasians on the other. 

Thwarted in the expression of his beliefs in politics, Douwes Dekker looked for 
new and calmer pastures. Conceivably stimulated by the example of Soewardi 


Soerjaningrat, his close associate throughout the turbulent past decade, he 
entered the educational field in the fall of 1922. His Preanger Onderwijs Instituut 
(Priangan Educational Institute) in Bandung began with one elementary school 
and sixty pupils. In 1925 the school organization was given the name of Het 
Ksatryan Instituut.* The development of ‘‘an Indonesian outlook” was a prime 
principle of instruction and the social and pedagogical value of the institute 





5! Nationaal Indische Partij, ‘“Verslag ingevolge art. 12 opgemaakt over den stand der 
Partij gedurende het jaar 1920,’’ De Beweging, III (April 2, 1921), 237-238, 245-246. 

52 Partij-J ournalistiek en Redactiegeheim (Semarang, n.d.), pp. 4-5. 

53 ““Ontwerp voor een Indisch Nationaal Eenheidsprogram,’’ De Beweging, III (Oct. 22, 
29, 1921), 725-727, 729-731. Also D. M. G. Koch, Om de Vrijheid, pp. 80-83. 

54H. Bouman, Enige beschouwingen over de ontwikkeling van het Indonesisch Nationalisme 
op Sumatra’s Westkust (Groningen-Batavia, 1949), pp. 77-78. 

55 Soewardi Soerjaningrat had entered the educational field in June 1922. At the time 
that he established the first Taman Siswa (Garden of Learning) school in Djocjakarta, he 
adopted the name Ki Hadjar Dewantoro (The Teacher as Go-between of the Gods). At- 
tempting to provide a truly national education, the Taman Siswa system grew rapidly and 
claimed 230 schools with over 12,000 pupils in the late 1930’s. Dewantoro’s significance and 
achievements in the field of national education far outrank those of Douwes Dekker. For 
an excellent discussion of the schools see W. le Fébre, ‘‘Taman Siswa,’’ Orientatie, No. 43 
(1951), pp. 348-391. 

56 Studie-Plan van het Nationaal Handels-Collegium 1938-1989 met bizonderheden omtrent 
het ontstaan en groei van het Ksatrian Instituut (N. H. C.-M. J. S.-N. O. 8.) (Bandoeng, 
n.d.), p. 95. 
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became firmly established in nationalist circles. Total enrollment passed the 
1,200 mark by 1935.” 

As a self-employed teacher and school director, Douwes Dekker was only 
slightly less unsuccessful in staying on friendly terms with authorities. Education 
was generally under close surveillance. Article 17 of the “Regulations for Euro- 
pean Education” permitted the Governor General to deprive a teacher of his 
teaching privileges when “in giving instruction or in his actions outside the 
school [he] gave indications of a mentality contrary to good mores or obedience 
to the laws of the land.’** When the Indonesian nationalist M. H. Thamrin 
attacked the actions of the government against Douwes Dekker in the People’s 
Council in 1937, the Chief of the Department of Education and Public Worship 
declared: 


I want . . . once more to point emphatically to some principles which are beyond debate for 
the government and with which it is not possible to compromise. . . . One of these principles 
is that under no condition are political matters to be discussed in the schools and a second— 
closely related principle—is that everything ought to be banned from the school that might 
sow hatred and spite among the various population groups in this land. . . . This is no fas- 
cism. On the contrary, this is a clear consequence of the democratic idea.** 


Douwes Dekker had run into trouble as early as 1924 when, according to the 
government, “he gave the school children such a one-sided instruction, so 
directly oriented against the Dutch and the Dutch government” that he was 
called to account by the authorities. Some kind of ‘‘agreement”’ was then worked 
out under which Douwes Dekker no longer would teach history and geography.” 
A somewhat more pleasant period arrived for Douwes Dekker with the Governor 
Generalship of A. C. D. de Graeff (1926-31). An official government subsidy was 
granted to his schools in 1926. Trouble loomed briefly in 1927 when an accusation 
was made that he was teaching history and geography after all, but the matter 
was dropped after Douwes Dekker’s denial. Publication that same year of an 
article about Dipo Negoro and the role of the regents in the Java War of 1825-30 
in an Indonesian newspaper (Suluh Indonesia Muda), also threatened to disrupt 
his teaching. He admitted having written the article but his explanation that he 
had done so several years before and that it had been published without his 
knowledge by Ir. Soekarno, was accepted by the government." 

Difficult times developed once again in the 1930’s. In 1933 the subsidy to the 
Ksatryan Institute was withdrawn. In 1934 he received a severe warning about 
remarks supposedly made to his students with regard to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Dutch expedition to Lombok. Finally, the publication of his text for high 





57M. H. Thamrin in Handelingen van de Volksraad (1937-38), pp. 338-340. In 1937 the 
Ksatryan Institute included the following types of schools: 5 elementary schools, a 5-year 
secondary trade school, a 5-year secondary school of journalism, a 4-year secondary teachers 
school, and a 2-year secondary trade school for girls. 

58 As referred to by P. J. A. Idenburg, Chief of the Dept. of Education and Public Wor- 
ship, in Handelingen van de Volksraad (1937-38), p. 1062. 

5° Tdenburg, pp. 758-759. 

6° Tdenburg, p. 759; but for a different version see Thamrin, pp. 809-810. 

*1 Tdenburg, p. 760. 
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school students, Wereld Geschiedenis I. Oost Azié [World History I. East Asia], 
led to renewed action by the government.” On July 24, 1936, the Attorney 
General ordered seizure of all copies of the book on the basis that its contents 
expressed feelings of “enmity, hatred, or contempt against one or more popula- 
tion groups” of the Indies. A summons on October 26, 1936, by the Council of 
Justice ordered Douwes Dekker to defend himself in public session on December 
1, 1936. The summons described Douwes Dekker’s text as “‘a piece of writing 
which, instead of being a textbook, is an anti-Western and pro-Japanese piece of 
propaganda”’ which culminated in the slogan ‘“‘Asia for the Asians.””® The verdict 
of the Council of Justice found Douwes Dekker guilty, sentenced him to a prison 
term of three months, and ordered the destruction of the 505 confiscated copies 
of his book and payment of the litigation costs.“ 

A close analysis of the case and of Douwes Dekker’s detailed and able defense 
is not feasible in this context. Suffice it to select one part of the Court’s decision. 
As the fifth point in its case for conviction the Court referred to the preface of 
Douwes Dekker’s book, which stated: “The concept of this textbook departs 
completely from those in the usual history books in use in our high schools. The 
fact is that this book has as its goal the stimulation of admiration among our 
Asian students for the splendor of Asia’s past, the creation of interest for the 
emerging forces in Asia’s present, and the bringing of heartfelt hope for the future 
of Asia’s peoples.” The Court argued that the preface clearly announced that 
the author was not going to limit himself to an objective reproduction of his- 
torical facts but would express a particular point of view. Consequently, the 
defendant’s plea of not having incorporated definite biases was refuted by the 
preface itself. A subsequent decision of the Governor of West Java on February 
20, 1937, informed Douwes Dekker that “for an unspecified period of time” he 
was forbidden to give instruction to school children. The decision of the judicial 
branch in this case seems to have stretched unduly the elastic clauses under 
which it was operating. 

Firm in the belief that although he had opposed the government he had re- 
mained loyal and had not been involved in political matters since 1922, Douwes 
Dekker became more embittered and decided that the colonial authorities had 
forfeited any claim to his loyalty. Like some Indonesian nationalists at the time, 
he looked more and more toward Japan as the only hope for a speedy end of the 
Dutch colonial system. On January 6, 1941, the government arrested M. H. 
Thamrin—dean of the Indonesian representatives in the People’s Council. A 
search of his home turned up incriminating evidence against Douwes Dekker. 
Correspondence indicated that Douwes Dekker had worked for the Japanese 





* For a detailed account of the action of the government and Douwes Dekker’s defense 
see P. F. Dahler and M. H. Thamrin, Het Proces-D. D.: Officiéle bescheiden inzake zijn 
vervolging op grond van art. 156 Strafwetboek, 2 vols. (Batavia, Bandoeng, resp., 1937), pas- 
sim. 

% Het Proces-D. D., I, 7. 

% Het Proces-D. D., I, 107. 

%§ Het Proces-D. D., I, 103-104. 
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“eommercial agent” Sato since September 1940 and had prepared for him an 
economic outline of the Indies which was decidedly against the government. By 
decree of January 15, 1941, Douwes Dekker was arrested and interned in the 
camp for National Socialists at Ngawi.® 

Deported from Java after the outbreak of the Pacific War, Douwes Dekker 
spent the war years in various camps in Surinam. His health rapidly waning, it 
seemed unlikely that he would ever see his homeland again, let alone experience 
the birth and ultimate victory of an independent Indonesia. He managed to pull 
through the war period, however, and was shipped to the Netherlands in the 
summer of 1946. That country was engaged at the time in a bitter struggle in 
Indonesia. Burning with desire to join his compatriots in the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, Douwes Dekker managed to obtain the travel documents of a certain Ir. 
Radjiman and left the Netherlands together with other Indonesian évacuées in 
December 1946. As “Pak Radjiman, a farmer from Kléndér” he subsequently 
slipped through the Dutch intelligence in Priok and Batavia and arrived safely 
in Republican territory on January 2, 1947.% Here the old leader received a 
heart-warming welcome. He was given the post of Minister of State in the Third 
Sjahrir Cabinet (October 2, 1946—June 27, 1947), was appointed a member of the 
Central National Indonesian Committee (Komité Nasional Indonesia Poesat) 
after its reorganization in March 1947, and served in various other—largely 
honorific—capacities. 

Douwes Dekker was the most impressive representative of that small group of 
Eurasians within the Republic who were considered by Indonesian nationalists 
as patriot sedjati (true patriots). In its appeal to Eurasians, this small group was 
split to some extent into two wings. Both wings favored the complete acceptance 
of Republican citizenship by Eurasians, but one group seemed to believe that 
this should be all that was required, while the other felt that in addition a com- 
plete change in customs, mores, language, and name was necessary.“ Douwes 
Dekker, attending the Eurasian Conference at Djocjakarta (February 1-3, 1947), 
resolutely backed the second group. He pointed out that he had already aban- 
doned his “borrowed name,” selecting the name Danu Dirdjo Setiabuddhi,” 
and had adopted Indonesian dress, including the wearing of the kopiah (Indo- 
nesian cap). Shortly afterwards, in a simple and unpublicized ceremony—at- 
tended only by President Soekarno and a few others—he became a Muslim and a 
member of the Masjumi.” 

The relative calmness of Douwes Dekker’s life in 1948 was interrupted on 





66 Secret Telegram Gov. Gen. Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer to Min. of Col. in 
London (Telegram No. 63, Feb. 20, 1941). See also the report of the Dutch Mission in Japan, 
“Japanese War-Criminals with regard to the Netherlands Indies,’’ (Report of T. Hara- 
guchi), pp. 15-16. 

% 70 Jaar Konsekwent, pp. 115-128. 

68 ““Proces-Verbaal ... A. W. F. de Roock . . . inzake de Indo-Europese groep (Warga- 
negaras) in de Republiek,’’ [Secret], April 28, 1948. 

** Its Sanskrit meaning may be translated as: “Strong in Physique, Loyal in Spirit.” 

7 Personal information received (Honolulu, Hawaii, June 14, 1957) from Harsono Tjo- 
kroaminoto who was present at the ceremony. 
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December 19th, when Dutch forces initiated their second military action. Taken 
from Kaliurang (near Djocjakarta), he was sent to Djakarta as a political 
prisoner. Released because of ill health in the spring of 1949, he was permitted 
to reoccupy his old home in Bandung. It was here that he celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday and saw his dream of the first decade of the century realized on 
December 27, 1949, when the Netherlands “unconditionally and irrevocably” 
transferred ‘complete sovereignty” to an independent Indonesia. Eight months 
later he died. 

The role and especially the personality of Douwes Dekker may be subject to 
various interpretations. Seen through Indonesian eyes his place in national his- 
tory appears unchallengeable. He was among those who contributed spiritually 
to the founding of Boedi Oetomo, he was the one who established a party based 
squarely on the objective of ending colonial rule and obtaining an independent 
Indonesia, who together with Tjipto Mangoenkoesoemo and Soewardi Soer- 
janingrat left the Indies as a political exile and martyr, and who added his con- 
tribution to the development of national education. As a ‘“European’’ in the 
society of the Indies he might have taken his seat among the mighty; instead he 
tenaciously clung to an idea, a vision of independence, preferring a life of perse- 
cution to a change of “mentality.’”’ He had been effective in arousing political 
nationalism in the early part of the twentieth century, but the very nationalism 
he stimulated made his continued leadership impossible. History, nevertheless, 
ranks E. F. E. Douwes Dekker as one of the spirit':al fathers of the Indonesian 
Republic. 





From Colonial to Sovereign Status 


Some Problems of Transition with Special Reference 
to India 
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INCE the Second World War transitions from colonial to sovereign status 
have become so frequent as to be almost commonplace. The royal family in 
England has had an extra chore added te its duties in inaugurating new constitu- 
tions. Britain, which was thought by many before the war to be regulating the 
speed of inevitable gradualness by that of the tortoise, or even the glacier rather 
than the hare, has in recent years been sometimes accused of headlong haste and 
even Gadarene precipitation. Some of this proper speed or iinproper haste has 
been the result of lessons hardly learnt. Since there is much ground to be covered 
before the last colonial regime passes into independence, or some newly enfran- 
chised states achieve stability, it is worth examining more closely the experience 
of one colonial region, for which purpose I propose to consider India. 

This study gains in pertinence because the transfers of power have been by no 
means all smooth or entirely successful. The transfer in India was smooth indeed 
in actual execution, but it was achieved at the price of partition, and was followed 
by the Punjab massacres and later migrations which will harrow the feelings and 
sere the hearts of Indians and Pakistanis for many a day. In India the transfer 
was willing, but in Indonesia it was really involuntary, achieved with bitter- 
ness and sourly accepted. In Southeast Asia the French showed such caution 
and reluctance as almost to amount to hostility with results that are plain to see. 
Ii they have been more successful in Tunis and Morocco their methods have 
broken down altogether in Algeria. In Burma we find another picture. The actual 
separation was achieved with good will on both sides, a good will which has been 
maintained for ten years. It was not the British which were shot up but the first 
independent Burman cabinet.' The difficulty has come since, in the inability of 
the new government to control the dissident elements within the country. 
Premier U Nu has just admitted his great blunder of 1951, when he decided to 
put the development of the country before its pacification. In this respect Burma 
has a fellow in Indonesia, though there dissension did not immediately result in 
civil war. 

The experience of India is no doubt peculiar to itself in many respects, but it 





The author is Fellow and Bursar of Selwyn College, University of Cambridge, and 
during 1957-58 was A. D. Shepard Visiting Professor of Indian History at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He has published India, Pakistan, and the West (Oxford, 1949, 1958), 
The Twilight of the Mughuls (Cambridge, Eng., 1951), and other books on British-Indian 
history. 

1 Premier U Aung San and several cabinet colleagues in July 1947. 
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may nevertheless contain some features of general application. To that extent it 
may be regarded as of contemporary value as well as a historical phenomenon. 
Let us take as our starting point the state of feeling in the twenty-five years 
before independence. No observer could then live long in India without being 
aware of a mounting volume of suspicion. The stream of British protestations of 
good intentions from 1912 onwards was matched by a cold current of scepticism, 
and each concession seemed to become the starting point for fresh demands and 
querying of bona fides. The Montford reforms,’ the Simon Commission’ (con- 
ceived as a forward step), the Dominion Status declaration of 1929, followed by 
the great Civil Disobedience movement, are cases in point. If we can get at the 
secret of this cloud of suspicion which hung round the British government until 
the final Mountbatten declaration we may get a clue to the relations of colonial 
government and people in a time of transition. 

For this purpose one must go back first to general principles and to the begin- 
nings of the British westernising policy. In all colonial relationships much must 
depend on the respective purposes of the government and the people. If the people 
are satisfied with a colonial status and the government is prepared to maintain it, 
there may be harmony and good will even without political progress. Such was 
the case in Malaya before the war where the people were prosperous and un- 
political enough not to want any change. If in such circumstances the colonial 
government retires, disaster may result. An example of this, rather distant it is 
true, was the withdrawal of the Romans from Britain in A.D. 410. When a 
colonial people desires self-government against the wishes of its mentor there is 
an obvious cause of friction. Various peoples of eastern Europe and the Balkans 
were in this condition before the 1914 war. When both sides accept the goal of 
self-government there is more chance of harmony. But there is still a good field 
for friction in the matter of the pace and details of the transition. The camel and 
the Cadillac may be moving in the same direction but they are not likely to be 
together for much of their journey nor will their encounter be specially harmoni- 
ous. 

Harmony of political purpose is certainly one criterion for the smooth political 
progress of colonial peoples. But there is another which is equally valid and is 
fundamental wherever governments and peoples belong to differing cultural 
traditions, as in the case of Western governments operating in Asia. It is com- 
munity of cultural purpose. A people may desire to be left alone with their own 
culture and the government may agree as in early nineteenth-century India. 
A government may seek to force its culture on an unwilling people as did Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes on the Jews in the second century B.C. The French took this 





2 This is the usual abbreviation, which will be used throughout this article, for the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, inaugurated in 1921, and so called from Mr. E. 8. Montagu, 
the Secretary of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy at the time. They intro- 
duced a measure of self-government in the Indian provinces. 

*The Royal Commission appointed in 1927 to survey the working of the reforms and 
report on the next step. Sir John Simon, later Foreign and Home Secretary, was the Chair- 
man of the Commission. 
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course in a modified form by according full status only to those who accepted 
French culture and institutions entire. Or a people may accept the exotic culture 
with or without the approval of the government. There was something of this, 
without the approval of government, in the Dutch East Indies and more of it, 
with full governmental concord, in Ghana. With these points in mind we can 
now return to India. 

At first in India the East India Company took credit for leaving well—or bad— 
alone. There was prolonged hesitation before the decision was taken to suppress 
suttee or the burning of Hindu widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 
But around 1830 the decision was taken, on radical and evangelical pressure 
from England, to introduce Western thought and English institutions into 
India. The chief media were the English language, Western education, the law 
and administrative organs. The method was important and characteristic. 
There was no revolutionary attack on Indian culture, as the missionaries would 
have liked. A middle course was adopted, by which the new institutions were 
set up beside the old and the Indian could choose for himself which path to 
follow. By similar means the legal reforms such as the jury system were estab- 
lished in England during the Middle Ages. The result was a movement spon- 
sored by the great Bengali, Ram Mohan Roy (1770—1833),‘ which accepted the 
Western knowledge and outlook, claiming that they were in harmony with 
essential Hinduism, and which, on the ground of that acceptance, would claim 
Western political privileges. On the British side the promoters of the new policy 
envisaged the same end. Macaulay in the House of Commons in 1833 proclaimed 
that when the time came that Indians demanded European institutions it would 
be “the proudest day in English history,” while the wise Elphinstone’ wrote that 
handing over to Indians would be the best death for the British power to die. 

Thus early was a community of purpose, both political and social, established 
between the British government and the westernised Indian minority. It took 
fifty years for that minority to grow large enough to become politically self- 
conscious, when it found expression in the Indian National Congress.* It is 
significant of the continuing community of purpose that the idea of the Congress 
was promoted by an Englishman, encouraged by the Viceroy of the time, and 
that four of its Presidents were Englishmen in its first twenty years of life. 

Here then we have a westernised middle class, seeking expression in Western 
political institutions in accordance with the original policy of the 1830 reformers, 
and being in turn encouraged from the British side. The hurdles both of political 
and cultural objectives seemed to have been taken. But, as we all know, this 
state of affairs did not last. Friction developed, with hostility at times, and there 
were occasions when it seemed that government and Congress were at the 





‘ He died at Stapleton, near Bristol, while on a visit to England. There is a monument in 
Hindu style to him in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, Bristol, to which Indians make pilgrimage on 
the anniversary of his death, September 27. 

5 Mountstuart Elphinstone, Resident of Poona 1811-18, Governor of Bombay 1819-27. 

* Founded in 1885. The Viceroy was Lord Dufferin, the English Presidents were Sir G. 
Yule, Sir. W. Wedderburn, A. Webb, and Sir. H. Cotton. 
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opposite poles of political purpose. Suspicion was a cause of the friction and in 
its turn increased it. What went wrong? 

The first factor which may be suggested was a certain infirmity of purpose on 
the part of the British about ultimate Indian self-government. Bentinck, Ma- 
caulay’ and his circle were clear about this, and Dalhousie twenty years later 
tried to get an Indian appointed to the Legislative Council. But from that time, 
helped by the shock of the Mutiny, there was a change. Western political progress 
implied acceptance of Western culture, and of this there seemed all too little 
sign in the eyes of impatient reformers. The Indians, it seemed to many, were 
incorrigibly sunk in their age-old superstitions and impervious to the light of 
reason from the West. The new attitude was that of the Punjab school, led by 
John Lawrence.’ Indians were no longer expected to respond, but they would be 
“improved” in spite of themselves. Public works took the place of moral reform, 
economic development of political advance. ‘We are here,” said Lawrence, “by 
our moral superiority, by the force of circumstance, and by the will of Provi- 
dence . . . in doing the best we can for the people we are bound by our conscience 
and not by theirs.’’ Paternalism became the dominant attitude with self-govern- 
ment pushed into a distant horizon invisible to the naked political eye. This 
view was strengthened by the late Victorian imperialism with Kipling as its 
prophet and Joseph Chamberlain as its practical manager. Gladstonian liberalism 
shone briefly on India during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon (1880-84), but the 
clouds of paternalism had scarcely begun to clear before 1914. Thus the young 
nationalism of India was confronted by scepticism of its bona fides, doubt as to 
its ability and disapproval of its activities. The First World War brought a 
change with the Declaration of 1917, proclaiming self-government to be the 
goal of Indian constitutional progress, and the Montford reforms. But paternal- 
ism was still strong and it was only in Lord Irwin’s time (1926-31) that the 
governing class in England may be said to have accepted the fact of the Indian 
national movement, and the National Congress as the major political force in 
the land. Indians noticed that each forward step was followed by some backward 
protest so that their suspicions of dark forces in the background plotting against 
their aspirations remained unlulled. Thus the government action on Amritsar® 
was followed by the Lords’ support of General Dyer and a public subscription; 
Lord Irwin’s Dominion Status declaration of 1929" by the protests of Birken- 
head and Simon, aid the first Round Table Conference by Churchill’s prolonged 
opposition to the India Bill. Suspicion grew by what it fed on and was not stilled 
until the final Mountbatten declaration. 

There was another reason for the government obtusity in recognising the 





7 Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General, 1828-35. Macaulay was the first Law member 
of the Governor-General’s Council from 1834. 

8 Sir John, later Lord Lawrence, Chief Commissioner of the Punjab 1852-59, Viceroy of 
India 1864-69. 

® An illegal meeting was dispersed by General Dyer at the cost of 379 lives and many 
injured. His action was condemned by the Hunter Commission but the House of Lords 
passed a resolution in his favour. 

1° That Dominion Status was the goal of Indian constitutional development. 
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existence of a westernised Indian political class and movement. At first sight it 
must seem strange that the forces in India which had set going the Western 
movement in India, even though daunted by the slowness of the early Indian 
response, should fail to recognise and countenance the new class when it emerged 
in perceptible strength in the seventies and eighties. Some Liberals indeed, did so, 
and Ripon tried to act on their views in India. But he met with a wall of local 
opposition which might well have daunted a much more determined man than 
he. Yet the local officials were neither stupid nor imperceptive. The reason was 
that from the first days of reform the leading administrators looked in the wrong 
place. They looked to the old aristocratic families for a potential westernised 
Indian governing class. Elphinstone and Malcolm both looked to this class when 
proposing to Indianise a district in Bombay. Sir Henry Lawrence" sought to 
convert Punjabi sardars by force of example while Canning (Governor-General 
1856-62) recruited to his Legislative Council from rajas and aristocratic states 
ministers. Lord Mayo (Viceroy 1869-72), pursuing the same line in the late 
sixties, took the practical step of setting up Chiefs’ colleges in order to educate 
them in western ways. Ten years later Lord Lytton (Viceroy 1876-80) invented a 
special Civil Service for their benefit. Even though this proved a failure Lord 
Curzon twenty years later was still hankering after princely support and hoping 
to “help Congress to a peaceful demise.” This prolonged social myopia had a 
good initial excuse, since in the 1830’s there was virtually no westernised middle 
class outside the three Presidency towns. Thereafter it can only be explained by 
prejudice against the humble origins of most of the new middle class. These 
people would not be respected by their own leaders, was the attitude, so why 
should they be noticed by us? What they failed to notice was something which 
was of great significance for development everywhere. These people were filling 
administrative and commercial posts from the bottom upward and thus steadily 
becoming an alternative government. They were acquiring the know-how of 
Western public life. Further, they were united, not only by a common language 
for business purposes, but also by a new set of ideas which provided them with a 
new set of aspirations, and a common political purpose. These people were, in 
fact, not only “the microscopic minority”’ to which British administrators often 
referred, who could not be expected to run the country; they were a dynamic 
minority who, because of their common purpose and ideology, would draw the 
people after them. G. K. Gokhale (1866-1915), a national leader, gave them the 
prestige of Western statesmanship and Gandhi the mystique of Indian seership. 
All unwittingly the early British administrators had achieved a creative act 
when embarking on the westernising educational policy. The detection of the 
dynamic minority in any developing colonial community, and the coming to 
terms with it in time in both the cultural and political fields, is, I would suggest, a 
most important prerequisite for the harmonious transition from colonial to 
sovereign status. 

A further cause for suspicion was the economic policy of the government. In 
the last twenty-five years of British rule, from the coming into force of the Fiscal 





11 President of the Punjab Board of Administration 1849-52, died at Lucknow 1857. 
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Autonomy convention (1921), there was little or no ground for the feeling. But 
previous experience kept it alive so that it flared up in force in the rupee ratio 
controversy of 1926. For some years in the eighteenth century the exploitation of 
Bengal was open and flagrant. But this period passed and the subsequent ruin of 
the Indian cotton industry was not resented by the country as a whole because 
it was not yet politically self-conscious, and because it was the result of economic 
forces not then understood. Later the British introduction of railways had made 
possible the development of the great modern Indian industries. Here was the 
rub, because an open clash developed between the interests of Lancashire and 
Bombay in cotton. The abolition of import duties on cotton goods (1879) though 
done in the name of free trade, was generally regarded as a discrimination against 
the infant Indian cotton industry in favour of Lancashire. The later imposition 
of an excise (1894) to counterbalance import duties was still more resented and 
by the time the cotton excise was finally removed in 1924 the conviction of 
economic exploitation had sunk deep into the Indian political consciousness. 
Compared with the effect of these measures the controversy about the “drain” 
of wealth from India to England was more in the nature of an economist’s 
talking point. The fact of exploitation ceased early in the twentieth century and 
from the time of the Fiscal Autonomy convention in 1921 India was in fact a 
free agent. Her Tariff Board discriminated as freely against Lancashire as 
against Japan; it preserved the cotton and steel industries and created the sugar, 
cement, and bauxite industries. But the belief in exploitation lingered on and 
was certainly an ingredient in the mixture of suspicion of British intentions. 

A further element in the situation was that of vested interests. There were, of 
course, private commercial interests in India which the government, not always 
justly, was suspected of favouring. But more important in this connection was 
the personnel of the administration itself, in its various services, military and 
civil. The best known of these, the Indian Civil Service, took shape at the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries at the hands of Cornwallis and 
Wellesley. With nominations in the hands of the Company Directors and mem- 
bership limited to Europeans this body soon became a close corporation, ex- 
hibiting exclusive tendencies which are the other side of the medal so attractively 
engraved by Philip Woodruff in his Guardians." This group of men, about 1200 
strong, to which may be added the officers of the Indian army and the members 
of certain other imperial services, were for the most part able and devoted. Their 
collective standard of ability and integrity, specially after competitive entry was 
introduced in 1853, was one of the highest in the world. But they came to regard 
Indian government as their perquisite and the Indian services as their means of 
livelihood—if not the I.C.S., then the army, if not the army, the police and so on. 
To them, as a body, Indian intrusion meant loss of prospects and it was perhaps 
inevitable that their corporate influence should be used against Indianisation and 





12 The Indian government enjoyed fiscal autonomy subject to the observance of imperial 
preference on certain articles. 

13 (London, 1955). The second volume of the work The Men Who Ruled India. The first 
volume is entitled The Founders (1953). 
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liberal measures generally. They formed a commonwealth of magistrates and no 
corporate body enjoys writing its own death warrant. In this matter the British 
government was seriously to blame. A clause of the 1833 Act, described by 
Macaulay as “that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause,” made Indians 
eligible for appointment. But wisdom and benevolence stopped short at that 
point. No director ever appointed an Indian and it was not till eight years after 
competition was introduced that the first Indian entered in 1861; he was Satyen- 
dra Nath Tagore, a member of the famous Bengali family. From then until 1915 
there was a mere trickle and it was felt with some justice that the conditions of 
entry were manipulated to Indian disadvantage. By their failure to override the 
natural prejudices of their servants the Government gave further ground for 
suspicion of its intentions and deprived itself of a fund of Indian loyalty and 
ability. These potential public servants would have strengthened incalculably 
the government’s standing with the westernised classes, and if recruited in 
sufficient numbers, might have transformed the whole atmosphere and shape 
of the last forty years in India. 

We now come to certain points of procedure where Indian experience may be 
useful in other situations. The first relates to the manner of handing over power 
and admitting colonial personnel. In the case of India the manner was too often 
patronising and the method niggardly. Even the enthusiastic reformers of the 
1830’s, including Macaulay, habitually described Indian society as barbarous, as 
though the country had always been in the state in which large parts were 
found by the British. Admittedly over large tracts there had been a breakdown 
of society for which anarchy was not too strong a term. But before Macaulay 
addressed the Commons administrators like Metcalfe and Elphinstone had 
discovered the complexity and tenacity of Indian institutions while scholars were 
uncovering the breadth and depth of Indian culture. When it came to transfer 
of power to Indian hands the same olympianism appeared. Indians were to earn 
each step in advance by showing their fitness to exercise responsibility. When they 
asked for the necessary opportunity to exercise responsibility they were apt to be 
told that they had not yet proved their ability to do so. They must prove their 
fitness for responsibility which only responsibility could fit them for. The result 
of this attitude was that each actual advance was not so much welcomed as an 
encouraging gesture as regarded as an unwilling concession to pressure. An 
attitude of grandmotherly obstruction produced teen-ager petulance. It took 
six years to translate the constitutional suggestions of the Marquis of Dufferin 
(Viceroy 1884-88) into the Indian Councils Act of 1892. What was given was too 
little and too late and with a presupposition that it would not be successful. If 
the reforms of 1921 had been given in 1909 (see Note 15), or what would have 
been much more practicable, the reforms of 1935 (provincial autonomy) in 
1921, the course of Indian history might again have been changed. 

This attitude of implicit if perhaps subconscious distrust is to be traced also 
in the detailed working out of the various reforms. The Montford reforms were 





4 The Charter Act of 1833, which renewed the East India Company’s Charter for twenty 
years, but ended the Company’s trading activities in India. 
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undoubtedly a great step forward. They fostered Indian responsibility, provided 
Indians with public experience, and transferred some of the substance of power. 
But in my view there were faults of detailed execution which explained why 
many believed wrongly that they were a sham and a political trap. In the matter 
of executive responsibility a distinction was made between law and order, re- 
served in British hands, and “nation-building departments,” such as education 
and agriculture, which were controlled by Indian ministers. In consequence the 
Indian ministers felt that the essential power was withheld and that they held 
office on sufferance. Opposition groups could pull them down without fear of the 
consequences. The British, on the other hand had to maintain order; whenever a 
riot took place they incurred the odium of suppression. If Indian ministers had 
been responsible for law and order the public would soon have discovered the 
consequences of unstable ministries, and would have grown in stature along with 
the ministers. A further error was the retention of finance in the Reserved or 
British half of the government. In consequence, ministers were apt to feel them- 
selves starved for funds for development projects, even when there were no 
funds to share, and naturally put the blame on the British. Feelings of frustration 
and resentment thus supplanted those of confidence and trust. The moral I 
draw from this experience is that you can have no advance in a colonial situation 
without mutual confidence and confidence can only be established and main- 
tained by generosity and a measure of calculated boldness. It is better to thrust 
self-government upon a people, once it has reached a certain stage of develop- 
ment, as was done in Ghana, than to hand it out in small doses, like an over- 
careful apothecary dealing with a poisonous drug. 

There is a further way in which British practice increased the inevitably 
considerable difficulties of transfer of power. It was their habit of assuming that 
in all circumstances their own brand of democracy was necessarily the best for 
India. If it was to be democracy at all, it was to be British democracy, and no 
serious thought was given to American, European, or Dominion practice until 
federal ideas appeared in the thirties. The English system suited India for the 
centre, but was less effective in local government; yet it was in local government 
that the transfer of responsibility was begun by Lord Ripon in the eighties. 
English local government assumes that the impulse of government will come from 
below, from the popular representatives and not from above. The Mayor and 
County Council chairman are presiding officers rather than executives like the 
French maire and préfet, and the German burgomaster. In the French and 
German systems, in accordance with their social circumstances, the impulse 
comes from above, the executives being closely linked with the central govern- 
ment. It was a system suited for a consciously democratic country like France 
with an authoritarian social tradition. In India much the same situation existed, 
and there was this factor in addition, that a new cultural stream was being 
introduced into the country and was being absorbed and backed by an active 
minority. That minority was a dynamic minority which was to become a domi- 
nant minority, leading the rest of society with it by force of its energy, en- 
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thusiasm, and convictions. The French system would have given this minority a 
chance of leading the local bodies in a modern direction and associating the people 
in the process, while maintaining administrative standards; the British system 
gave conservative local magnates an opportunity to obstruct progress and 
expected of them public standards which they did not possess. It was notoriously 
difficult to get money voted for any public object such as schools, roads, or 
drainage, which involved local taxation. When new ideals and standards are 
being introduced into a country you cannot expect them to be pushed forward 
by those who have not yet been influenced by them. We do not expect the non- 
Christian to push forward missionary enterprise. In practice the British found a 
compromise in official chairmen at first, but while this device preserved some 
level of administrative efficiency, it muddled the system and increased the sense 
of frustration and resentment. Many Indians thought that they were being 
cheated of their powers and many officials that Indians could not administer. 
We now come to an error of insight, perceived by few and resented by none 
during most of the British period, which yet had momentous consequences. This 
was the supposition that the unitary system of democracy in force in Britain, 
could be transferred in toto to India. They failed to perceive that Hindus and 
Muslims, if not specifically two nations, were two distinct cultures. They failed 
to see the logical consequence that there were large areas of life in which neither 
community would accept dictation from the other. Yet British democracy, 
expressed in the sovereign British Parliament, assumed that every citizen, 
while helping to elect the Parliament, was subject to its authority in every 
department of life. Parliament can do anything, said the constitutionalists, 
except make a man a woman or a woman a man. True, in practice considerable 
areas of life, such as religion, are tacitly left alone, though even here Parliament 
intervened in the Prayer Book controversy in 1928. But these understandings 
have grown up as the result of a long process of give and take—from the fires of 
Smithfield through the Five Mile Act and occasional conformity. But in a new 
country or one with a new ideology, these conventions are not understood; it is 
the logic of the system which is studied and acted upon. When therefore the 
Muslims began to demur at the prospect of being permanently under a Hindu 
majority, the essence of their position was not understood. They were treated as a 
political minority to be appeased and fobbed off, not as a cultural group to 
whom the control of certain areas of life should be reserved while participating in 
national matters with the rest of the country. The situation was really a form of 
the plural society and should have been treated as such. The Hindus, however, 
found the idea of a single sovereign Parliament attractive and their insistence on 
its virtues increased Muslim uneasiness. Hence began the process by which each 
instalment of self-government increased Muslim fears, until the advent of pro- 
vincial autonomy in 1935 with the prospect of a self-governing centre precipitated 
the demand for Pakistan. By the middle forties not even the ingenuity of Sir 
Stafford Cripps as well as the goodwill of the British could prevent partition. 
A word may perhaps be said about climates of opinion and planes of power. 
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These things exist and affect men’s thinking and they often explain why political 
solutions which would have been acceptable at one time are rejected out of hand 
a few years later. In politics one’s attitude to a concession is always related to 
one’s opinion of the conceder. Thus in India the 1909 reforms'* were accepted on 
the whole gratefully while the much more radical Montford reforms ten years 
later were rejected out of hand by Congress. In the meantime the First World 
War had both shown the limitations of British power and enlarged the horizon 
of Indian expectations with the shock of the Russian revolution and President 
Wilson’s eruption into world affairs with his Fourteen Points and doctrine of 
self-determination. The rejection of the Cripps Mission Proposals in 1942 was 
not unconnected with the Japanese, whom many thought would either overrun 
India in the autumn or place the British in such a tight corner that they would be 
compelled to give all that Congress wanted. The final partition was insisted upon 
because both parties realised that after the Second World War Britain could no 
longer prevent either that or chaos. 

In conclusion I would suggest that we should beware of supposing that the 
British record consisted only of mistakes for that would overlook such facts as 
that India is still, of her own deliberate choice, a member of the Commonwealth, 
and that Western institutions have taken deep root. Here then is a rough attempt 
at a balance sheet. A major error was those actions which produced a cloud of 
suspicion in Indian minds about British intentions which in turn produced a 
belligerent tone in Congress and much unnecessary bitterness and conflict. 
Examples are the infirmity of purpose about the goal of British rule, pandering to 
vested interests, whether economic or bureaucratic and errors of detail in the 
working out of the Montford reforms. Another mistake was the failure to see 
that the cultural divisions of India must find some political expression, an omis- 
sion which led to partition and Pakistan. A third was the failure to promote 
responsibility of ministers, not only to legislative assemblies but for the public at 
large, by bringing them up against political realities while yet there was time. On 
that score, the British must bear some of the responsibility for the Punjab 
massacres, which were the result, in part at least, of a crass misreading of human 
nature and Indian history. 

On the other side of the balance must be placed the fact that the British, when 
they had achieved full control of the country, voluntarily chose to introduce 
Western institutions and ideas, and accepted the fact that these might lead in 
time to the rise of a westernised India which would demand independence. When 
the occasion actually arose, they did in fact adhere to their original intentions 
after preliminary hesitation and scepticism. It can further be said that these 
institutions and ideas took root in the country along with high standards of 
administration. Third, and perhaps most important, a new class was created 





16 The Morley-Minto reforms, named after Lord Morley and Lord Minto, respectively 
Secretary of State for India and Viceroy at the time. They enlarged the numbers and powers 
of the Legislative Councils, introduced communal representation and admitted Indians to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
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which assimilated these ideas, which first assisted and then superseded the 
British, and which was able to carry the rest of the country with them. They 
became a dynamic minority to regenerate their people. It is these measures 
which are responsible for the abiding influence of Britain and goodwill towards 
her in India today. If Bentinck and Macaulay on the British and Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy on the Indian side, could revisit India today, I think that they would 
see the travail of their souls, and with the large reservations mentioned, be 
satisfied. 








A Survey of Soviet Publications on Korea, 
1950-56 


GLENN D. PAIGE 


N the six-year period from 1950 to 1956 a considerable number of books 
articles, and pamphlets on Korea were published in the Soviet Union.’ Al- 
though some of these items were noted in the Library of Congress bibliography 
of Russian language works in August 1950,? and although a few have been men- 
tioned in subsequent surveys of Soviet publications on the Far East,* there has 
been no recent attempt to describe and assess in general terms the total Soviet 
output on the subject of Korea since the North Korean Communist invasion 
brought war and world attention to the peninsula. Such a general survey is the 
main objective of the present study. A secondary aim is to present a tentative 
report on the present state of Korean studies in the Soviet Union. The present 
survey is by no means all inclusive; Soviet newspapers are not discussed; some 
items known to exist have not been available for inspection; others unknown 
undoubtedly lie buried in the voluminous pages of Soviet periodical literature. 
Nevertheless it is believed that the scrutinized sample of Soviet writings on 
Korea has been adequate for the presentation of an accurate general picture. 


Soviet Writers on Korean Subjects 


Soviet writers on Korean subjects may be roughly classed in two categories: 
the nonspecialists and the specialists. The nonspecialist group of writers is 
composed of journalists, novelists, poets, “visiting firemen” from various occupa- 
tions, and, of course, Communist political leaders and agitators. 

The specialists, whose writings to varying degrees demonstrate acquaintance- 





The author received his master’s degree in 1957 at Harvard University in Regional 
Studies—East Asia and is at present a Research Assistant in the Program of Graduate 
Training and Research in International Relations at Northwestern University. 

1 Library of Congress acquisitions of pertinent separately bound items totaled more 
than fifty for the period. The following abbreviations have been used in this study: AS, 
Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.; FL, State Publishing House 
for Foreign Literature; GL, State Publishing House for Geographical Literature; KSIV, 
Kratkie soobshchentia Instituta Vostokovedeniia [Short Reports of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies]; M, Moscow; PL, State Publishing House for Political Literature; SV, Soveiskoe 
vostokovedenie [Soviet Oriental Studies]; UZIV, Uchenye zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniia 
[Transactions of the Institute of Oriental Studies]; VE, Voprosy ekonomiki [Problems of 
Economics]; and VI, Voprosy istorii [Problems of History]. A convention has been adopted 
of using translated titles only in the text, and of not repeating translations in footnote 
citations. 

2A. Parry, J. T. Dorosh, and E. G. Gardner, Korea—An Annotated Bibliography of 
Publications in the Russian Language (Washington, 1950), 84 pp. 

Two are discussed in William Ballis and Emily Timmins, ‘Recent Soviet Writings 
on the Far East,” PA, XXV (1952), 59-76. 
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ship with the languages and literature of Korean studies, are generally found 
within the academic field. Although some of them, such as the geographer V. T. 
Zaichikov and the philologist A. A. Kholodovich, have been engaged in Korean 
studies for many years, the majority of the current students of Korea, such as 
the historians F. I. Shabshina and G. D. Tiagai, the economist E. A. Pigulevskaia 
and the philologist O. P. Petrova, have entered the field within the past ten 
years. A very important subgroup within the specialist category is composed of 
writers of Korean extraction but of indeterminate nationality such as G. F. Kim, 
M. P. Kim, V. A. Kim, and M. N. Pak. Writers of this subgroup work primarily 
in the areas of Korean history and politics. The exact number of academicians 
and candidates for higher degrees in the field of Korean studies is unknown, but 
a conservative estimate would seem to be at least thirty. The largest fields 
appear to be those of modern history and language and literature. 

The activities of Soviet Korean specialists are carried out within the frame- 
work of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.8.R. The high propaganda content which characterizes virtually all of their 
work (with rare and notable exceptions) is completely in harmony with the 
declared objectives of the Institute: 


The Institute of Oriental Studies ...carries out scientific research in the history, 
economics, languages, and literature of the peoples of the Soviet and Far East. Econo- 
mists and historians study the concrete manifestations of the crisis of capitalism in the 
dependent and colonial countries of the Orient. They investigate the various activities 
of the basic law of contemporary capitalism, the national liberation struggle of the peoples 
of the Orient, the influence upon this struggle of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
and various class roles (especially that of the working class and its avant garde—the Com- 
munist and workers’ parties). The scientific colleagues of the Institute devote much at- 
tention to exposing the aggressive plans of the imperialist powers, particularly the United 
States and England, as they relate to the colonial and dependent countries of the Orient. 

Linguists conduct research on contemporary, medieval, and ancient languages. In 
studying the lexical and grammatical composition of these languages they attempt to 
arrive at general theoretical conclusions as well as to compile dictionaries and grammars. 

Literary specialists concentrate on problems concerning the democratic literature of 
Oriental peoples. They are especially concerned with the conflict between progressive and 
reactionary literary tendencies, and with the significance of the former for the national 
liberation struggle of Oriental peoples. 

The Institute ... engages in preparations for publishing the manuscripts which are 
preserved in the Division of Oriental Manuscripts.‘ 


The Institute of Oriental Studies also provides two of the major centers of 
Korean studies in the Soviet Union. When the Korean-Mongolian Division of 
the Institute moved from Leningrad to Moscow in the summer of 1950, the 
Division of Oriental Manuscripts with valuable Korean holdings remained in 
Leningrad. Other important centers for Korean studies are Leningrad State 





*P. P. Bushev, “‘Rabota Instituta Vostokovedeniia Akademii Nauk SSSR v 195 g. i 
plan 1955 g.” (“The Work of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1954 and Plan for 1955’’] SV, II (1955), 158. 

For further information concerning the Institute and Soviet studies of Asia, see Rodger 
Swearingen, ‘‘Asian Studies in the Soviet Union,’ JAS, XVII (May 1958), 515-537. 
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University, Moscow State University, and the Institute of International Rela- 
tions in Moscow. Libraries with significant Korean collections include the A. 8S. 
Pushkin State Library in Alma Ata,’ which has strong holdings of modern 
Korean materials, and the Library of the Oriental Institute in Vladivostok. 

Both Moscow and Leningrad universities offer a recently instituted five-year 
program for training linguists, literary specialists, historians, and economists in 
Korean studies. This program is built around seven core courses: grammar of 
contemporary Korean, history of the Korean language, history of the material 
culture of Korea, history of Korean literature, general Korean history, Chinese 
for Korean specialists, and practical work in conversation and translation. 

The works of Soviet writers on Korea will be discussed below under seven 
broad headings patterned after the familiar classification scheme of the Library 
of Congress. The pervasive propaganda content of these writings, however, 
complicates classification. Works published as “economics,” for instance, often 
more nearly resemble polemical political propaganda. Too frequently in all fields 
the reader encounters hate-filled paeans similar to this one from the pen of the 
noted writer Arkadii Perventsev which epitomizes the endlessly reiterated 
Communist line on how the Korean War began: “The army of the Korean 
traitor Syngman Rhee began a civil war. Behind him stood America with her 
frenzied postwar fury and her war-bent economy. Over-all command was assumed 
by the notorious General MacArthur, strangler of freedoms for Oriental peoples 
and the Asiatic vice-regent of Truman’s fascist overseas empire, now exposed 
at last as a war criminal.”’® 


General 


Shortly after the outbreak of war in Korea the V. I. Lenin State Library in 
Moscow published a bibliographical guide designed for use by “librarians, agita- 
tors, discussion leaders, and a wide circle of Soviet readers” entitled For a United 
Independent and Democratic Korea: Short List of Recommended Literature.’ Most 
of its eighty items deal with political pronouncements from the end of World 
War II until August 1950. Eight entries call attention to the works of Soviet and 
Korean poets. A couplet from a work by the Soviet poet Aleksandr Gitovich 
which is quoted in this guide (p. 26) illustrates its editorial emphasis on the theme 
of Soviet-Korean friendship: ‘“You are a man from the land of Stalin, And that 
means a friend of [Korea’s] people.”’* While in scope and quality this bibliography 
is in no way comparable to the Library of Congress work cited above, it never- 
theless constitutes a useful supplement to it. 





5 Alma Ata, capital of the Kazakh Republic, is the center of a large Korean population. 
In 1935-37 the Soviet Government moved several hundred thousand Koreans from the 
Soviet Far East into Central Asia. Consult Ko Ch‘ih-feng, Ch‘ao-hsien ko-ming chi (Record 
of the Korean Revolution], (Shanghai: Shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1945), pp. 90-92. 

6 Arkadii Perventsev, V Koree [In Korea], (M: Soviet Writer, 1950), p. 4. 

1 Za edinuiu nezavisimuiu demokraticheskuiu Koreiu kratkii rekomendatel’nyi ukazatel’ 
literatury (M: V. I. Lenin State Library of the U.S.8.R., 1950), 28 pp. 

8 “Ty chelovek iz strany Stalina, I znachit—drug ee naroda.”’ 
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The most recent general work is The Korean People’s Democratic Republic*® 
which was published by the Institute of Oriental Studies in 1954. It is a Soviet 
version of a country-survey. Part One is composed of the following chapters: 
“Geographical Sketch of Korea” by V. T. Zaichikov; “Historical Sketch From 
Ancient Times Until Liberation in 1945” by V. P. Nikhamin, G. D. Tiagai, and 
F. I. Shabshina; ‘The Korean Economy Under the Yoke of Japanese Imperial- 
ism” by E. A. Pigulevskaia; and “Korean Language and Writing” by O. P. 
Petrova. Part Two contains N. K. Vaintsvaig’s “Defeat of the Fascist Coalition 
and the Liberation of Korea’”’; B. V. Shchetinin’s ‘“‘Democratic Reforms in North 
Korea and the Establishment of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic’”’; 
F. I. Shabshina’s ‘‘Plundering Policies of the U.S.A. in Korea and the Independ- 
ence Struggle of the People of South Korea (August 1945-June 1950)”; and V. 
Lezin’s “Struggle of the Soviet Union for a Peaceful Democratic Solution of the 
Korean Question.” While I. V. Kravtsov, the Soviet reviewer of this book, hails 
it as a great “scientific’”’ contribution to Korean studies, even he is distressed by 
its repetitious nature, confusion of chapters, and factual errors.'® Although O. P. 
Petrova begins her chapter on the Korean language with an attack upon “Ameri- 
can imperialism” and dutifully cites Stalin on linguistics, Kravtsov (p. 158) 
berates her for having failed to point out that “the American usurpers continue 
essentially the same policy of discrimination against the Korean language as was 
pursued by the Japanese occupation before them” (an item of patent nonsense). 
Kravtsov also criticizes the book for inadequate treatment of pre-modern history, 
for complete neglect of cultural history, and for excessively small type; therefore 
he calls for a new edition and for strengthened ties with Pyongyang State Uni- 
versity. 

Some attention has been devoted to Korea in the successive volumes of the 
second edition of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, publication of which was begun in 
1949. A forty-page article on ““Korea’”™ similar in form and content to the survey 
discussed above appeared in 1953. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia also contains 
separate articles on North Korean leaders, political parties, publications, and 
places of interest.'* Occasionally these articles are followed by lists of references. 


Geography 
Possible Soviet contributions to Korean studies in the field of geography have 


been followed closely by the American geographer Shannon McCune." Thanks 
to him and to translator Albert Parry, American students of Korea have at their 





°N.K. Vaintsvaig and V. V. Lezin, eds., Koreiskaia Narodno-Demokraticheskaia Respub- 
lika (M: AS, Institute of Oriental Studies, 1954), 446 pp. 

107. V. Kravtsov, “‘Koreiskaia Narodno-Demokraticheskaia Respublika”’ [‘“The Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic’’], SV, I (1955), 155-158. 

1 “Koreia,”’ Bol’shaia sovetskaia entsiklopedia (M: State Scientific Publishing House, 
1949-), XXII, 587-627. 

12 E.g., consult articles on Kim Ilséng, Kim Tubong, Yi Kiyéng, Labor Party, Korean 
Communist Party, New Korea, Nodong sinmun (Labor News], and Pyongyang. 

13 A recent major work by Dr. McCune is Korea’s Heritage: A Regional and Social Ge- 
ography (Rutland, Tokyo, 1956), 250 pp. 
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disposal an annotated translation’ of Korea,!* a major work by the prominent 
Soviet geographer V. T. Zaichikov which appeared in 1947. Zaichikov published 
a revised and expanded version of the original work in 1951.!* The second edition 
benefits from a field trip to North Korea made by the author in 1949. It also 
contains two chapters not found in the earlier work: “The Contribution of 
Russian Scholars to Research on Korea” (pp. 45-79) and “Korean Geographical 
Names and Their Readings” (pp. 80-86). The maps of the second edition show 
the new province of Chagang which was created in 1949, but they do not show the 
new provinces of Yanggang, North Hwanghae, and South Hwanghae which were 
established by order of the Supreme People’s Assembly on October 30, 1954. 


Travel and Description 


Soviet travel and descriptive literature on Korea is relatively plentiful and 
especially propagandistic. While much of it is ephemeral, it is occasionally re- 
vealing about conditions behind the bambiron curtain which isolates North 
Korea from the non-Soviet world. The current usefulness of works in this cate- 
gory is diminished by what appears to be a deliberate policy of delaying publica- 
tion until about two years after pertinent observations in Korea have been made. 
Nonspecialist writers predominate in this field. Their pattern of reporting is 
fairly well standardized; one may expect to find sketches of cities, factories, 
villages, and farms, and interviews with officials, cultural leaders, soldiers, work- 
ers, peasants, and women. The alleged love of the Korean people for the Soviet 
Union and their alleged hatred of the United States are the central themes of 
these works. 

Writings of this nature span the period from the capitulation of Japan until 
the reconstruction period following the Korean armistice. The first to attract 
attention was We Saw Korea" by the poet Aleksandr Gitovich and the journalist 
Boris Bursov who reported on their trip to Korea in 1946. Novelist Arkadii 
Perventsev’s In Korea,'* based on material gathered in connection with his par- 
ticipation in the Third Congress of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations 
with the Soviet Union in 1949, followed. A vitriolic piece of writing, Korea in 
Days of War'® by the journalist A. Kozhin deals with the period from August to 
October 1950. It is of interest for its descriptions of the northward retreat of the 
beaten North Korean army of aggression, and the pitiful plight of American 
prisoners of war. 

Korea of Our Days®® by the journalist Nikolai Khokhlov, a record of observa- 
tions apparently made in 1954, is one of the most interesting works of its type. 





4 V. T. Zaichikov, Geography of Korea, trans. Albert Parry with intro. and notes by 
Shannon McCune (New York, 1952), 142 pp. 

18V. T. Zaichikov, Koreia [Korea], (M: GL, 1947), 228 pp. 

16V. T. Zaichikov, Koreia, (M: GL, 1951), 478 pp. 

17 Consult Parry, Dorosh, and Gardner, p. 13. 

18 Arkadii Perventsev, V Koree (M: Soviet Writer, 1950), 82 pp. 

19 A. Kozhin, Koreia v dni voiny (M: Young Guards, 1952), 220 pp. 

20 Nikolai P. Khokhlov, Koreia nashikh dnei (M: Young Guards, 1956), 224 pp. 
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A major theme of the book is the prodigious post-armistice reconstruction effort 
underway in North Korea. Frequent reference is made to Soviet technical and 
economic aid; significantly less emphasis is given to assistance from Communist 
China. Although Khokhlov reports that the Russian language is taught beginning 
at the “incomplete secondary school level’”’ (p. 164), he makes no mention of the 
teaching of Chinese. Certain remarks quoted by Khokhlov suggest the ultimate 
goal of the Communist agrarian program and some of the difficulties being en- 
countered in moves toward its accomplishment. For example, Comrade Yi, a 
model farmer, points out that the various agricultural cooperatives are only 
“temporary.” “Let’s get on with the real thing right away—the collective farm,” 
he declares (p. 123). But collective farm manager Pak admits, “In the countryside 
there are enemies of the collective farm type of organization” (p. 129). 

History 

Recent Soviet works on Korean history deal almost exclusively with the period 
of the last one hundred years. They attempt a “scientific Marxist-Leninist” 
analysis of the period and seek to “expose” the writings of “bourgeois falsifiers.”’ 
These works make sparing use of Chinese, Japanese, and even Korean sources. 
Not infrequently they contain no reference citations whatsoever, “correct” 
command of the theoretical apparatus apparently serving as a sufficient criterion 
of reliability. An outside observer might speculate that since most of the writers 
are new to the field, and since no prominent historian is associated with it, there 
are no Soviet historians of non-Korean extraction who are equipped now with 
the linguistic and historical training which is necessary for serious work in pre- 
modern Korean history. Writers on modern themes, however, are relatively 
numerous and active. 

Two other generalizations about the Soviet field of Korean history seem note- 
worthy. First, following the lead of V. T. Zaichikov in 1951, there has been an 
effort to call attention to Russian writings on Korea of the pre-Soviet period. 
Some of these works recently have been republished. Second, there is apparently 
a definite policy of encouraging Korean Marxist-Leninist historians by trans- 
lating certain of their works into Russian, and by keeping abreast of their activi- 
ties in Soviet scholarly journals. 

“The Works of Russian Researchers as Source Materials on Modern Korean 
History,’ a chapter contributed by G. D. Tiagai to the volume Sketches in the 
History of Russian Oriental Studies attempts to end Soviet neglect of these pre- 
dominantly ninteenth-century writings. Among the authors to whom Tiagai 
calls attention are the navigator I. F. Kruzenshtern (1805),”* the writer I. A. 
Goncharov (1854), the scholar N. M. Przheval’skii (1867), the merchant P. M. 
Delotkevich (1885), the orientalist-official Count Dadeshkaliani (1885), and the 





1G. D. Tiagai, “Trudy russkikh issledovatelei kak istochnik po novoi istorii Korei’’ 
in Ocherki po istorii russkogo vostokovedeniia (M: AS, 1953), pp. 122-147. 

% Dates cited are approximate indications of the periods when these writers had con- 
tact with Korea. 
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geographer A. G. Lubentsov (1895). Tiagai’s thesis is that in contrast to the 
writings of Westerners and Japanese these works contain valuable information 
and demonstrate sympathetic understanding of the unfortunate circumstances 
of the Korean people. “‘. . .They show,” he declares, “how the American capital- 
ists, after the conclusion of the American-Korean treaty of 1882, acting through 
their agents—their own missionaries, Japanese usurpers, and Korean traitors— 
tried to extend their influence in Korea” (p. 124). On the other hand, “because of 
military and financial weakness and the remoteness of its center from the Far 
East, Czarist Russia in the last two decades of the nineteenth century could not 
contemplate the seizure of Korea and consequently had no aggressive designs 
upon her” (p. 125). 

Tiagai’s talent for polemics is more fully displayed in his principal effort, 
Peasant Rebellion in Korea 1893-95, the bibliography of which includes forty- 
nine works of Marx and Engels, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, and Kim IIsing. Its 
citations of Russian diplomatic documents, however, may be of interest. In a 
recent article, “From the History of the Penetration of the European Powers 
Into Korea (1830—-1870),’’ Tiagai discusses such topics as the Korean acceptance 
of Catholicism, the silhak [practical learning] movement, and the French expedi- 
tion against Seoul of 1886. 

Early Russian writings on Korea are undoubtedly of interest and value for 
Korean studies.** An outstanding general reference, for instance, is Description 
of Korea,?* a three-volume work published by the Ministry of Finance in 1900. 
However, Soviet use of these earlier works must be examined with care. One of 
several Soviet re-editions is a volume entitled The Frigate “Pallada’™” which 
includes an abridged version of I. A. Goncharov’s observations on a trip north- 
ward along the east coast of Korea in 1854. Comparison with corresponding 
material in the third edition of Goncharov’s complete works published in 189678 
reveals the nature and extent of Soviet editorship. While materials flattering to 
Soviet-Korean relations are faithfully reproduced, episodes such as one in which 
Russian sailors fired upon a group of Korean villagers after a rock-throwing 
incident are deleted.** Certain unflattering reflections on the Chinese and Jap- 





%G. D. Tiagai, Krest’ianskoe vosstanie v Koree 1898-1895 gg. (M: AS, 1953), 204 pp. 
A preliminary article on the same subject appeared earlier; G. D. Tiagai, ‘Krest’ianskoe 
vosstanie 1893-1894 godov v Koree” [‘‘The Peasant Rebellion of 1893-1895 in Korea’’], 
UZIV, III (1951), 139-190. 

*G. D. Tiagai, “Iz istorii proniknoveniia evropeiskikh derzhav v Koreiu(v 30-60-kh 
godakh XIX v.),” KSIV, XXI (1956) 38-53. 

#8 A thorough study of these sources which excels anything yet published in the Soviet 
Union is Ross Macdonald, ‘“‘Russian Interest in Korea, to 1895,” doctoral diss., (Harvard 
Univ., 1957), 535 pp. 

26 Opisanie Korei (St. Petersburg: Ministry of Finance, 1900), I, 448 pp.; II, 490 pp.; 
III, 318 pp. 

71, A. Goncharov, Fregat ‘“‘Pallada’’ (M: GL, 1951), 705 pp. 

28 J. A. Goncharov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii [Complete Collected Works), (St. Petersburg: 
Glazunov, 1896), VII, 560 pp. 

2° Complete Works, pp. 397f. Omitted from Frigate ‘‘Pallada,”’ p. 573. 
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anese are also omitted.*® The recent edition also deletes the following 
first sentence of a short paragraph and thus removes all trace of the event: ““The 
Koreans saw the figure of the Savior in the cabin; and when a response was made 
with some difficulty to their inquiry as to whom it was, they stood up in their 
places and began to make low and reverential bows to the image.’ 

Another republication of an earlier work is N. G. Garin’s From the Diary of a 
Trip Around the World (Korea, Manchuria, and the Liaotung Peninsula)*® which 
is of interest for an introductory chapter and notes by V. T. Zaichikov. The 
final ninety-six pages of the volume are devoted to Korean folk tales as retold by 
Garin. 

Two translations of historical works by Korean authors have appeared 
since 1950. The first of these is Sketches in Modern Korean History* by 
Yi Ch‘éngwon, an abridgement of the first volume of his Chosin kiindae sa 
[Modern Korean History| which covers the period from the opening of Korea in 
1876 until annexation by Japan in 1910. In a twenty-two page introduction 
largely devoted to anti-American polemics, Professor M. P. Kim roundly 
condemns ‘bourgeois’ historical literature on Korea since the turn of the century 
as “reactionary, biased, and antiscientific” (p. 7), and praises Yi’s Marxist con- 
tribution as “‘a significant event in the historiography of contemporary Korea”’ 
(p. 9). Kim’s criticisms are that Yi overstresses international political considera- 
tions, gives insufficient attention to internal factors, fails to ‘expose’ the Kim 
Okkyun group “which actually was the agent of the Japanese and even the Ameri- 
can usurpers in the 1880’s,” and unjustifiably assigns great progressive sig- 
nificance to the coup of 1884 (pp. 19-22). 

Sketches in the History of the Korean People’s Liberation War* is an extensively 
abridged translation of work which was published in Pyongyang in 1949.** Eight 
authors are represented in nine chapters. This translation is of significance be- 
cause it makes available to Russian readers the official North Korean version of 
the history of the Korean Communist movement (pp. 254ff). However, even 
the original which expounds that history in greater detail is entirely inadequate. 
The first chapter of the translation, ‘Korea in the Second Half of the Nineteenth 
Century”’ by Paek Namun and Pak Sihén (pp. 5-86) is of interest for information 





30 Complete Works, pp. 374ff. Omitted from Frigate ‘“‘Pallada,” p. 562. For example: 
‘‘The Chinese have neither nationalism, patriotism, nor religion—the three fundamentals 
which are necessary for the proper functioning of the machinery of state. There are Chinese 
but there is no Chinese nation. One of our sinologues has told me that the word ‘fatherland’ 
is not even in their language” (p. 376). 

31 Complete Works, p. 371. Omitted from Frigate ‘‘Pallada,’’ p. 561. 

32N. G. Garin (Garin-Mikhailovskii), Zz dnevnikov krugosvetnogo puteshestviia (po 
Koree, Man’chzhurii i Liaodunskomu poluostrovu), (M: GL, 1952), 445 pp. 

33 Li Chen Von (Yi Ch‘éngwon), Ocherki novoi istorii Korei (M: FL, 1952), 191 pp. 

*V.V. Lezin, ed., Ocherki po istorii osvoboditel’noi bor’by koreiskogo naroda (M: FL, 
1950), 323 pp. 

35 Chosin minjok haebang t‘ujaeng sa [History of the Korean People’s Liberation War], 
(Pyongyang, 1949). This work has also been translated into Japanese and Chinese, the 
former being the more complete translation. 
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concerning the political and economic institutions of the late Yi dynasty (1392- 
1910). The final chapter, ‘“The Soviet Union’s War Against Japan and the Libera- 
tion of Korea” by the Ch‘oe Ch‘angik (pp. 304-323), is conspicuous for its 
distorted picture of the role of the Soviet Union in the Pacific War. Here as in 
similar writings the misconstruction by implication and omission tends to create 
the impression that the United States entered the war about a month after the 
Red Army had brought Japan to her knees and had “liberated” Korea. 

Soviet attention to scholarly developments in North Korea is exemplified by 
M. N. Pak’s report, ‘““A New Historical Journal in the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic,’’** which discusses the first ten numbers of the Pyongyang publi- 
cation Yéksa kwahak [Historical Science}. 

Two notable exceptions to the general run of Soviet works in the field of Korean 
history were published in 1956. It is undoubtedly over-optimistic to conclude 
that they herald a new era of genuinely inquisitive post-Stalinist historiography, 
but they are both of substantial interest for Korean studies. The first is philolo- 
gist O. P. Petrova’s A Description of the Literary Monuments of Korean Culture.” 
It describes in straight-forward fashion one hundred five manuscripts, 
xylographs, and rare books which are classified as “History” in the collection 
of the Division of Oriental Manuscripts of the Institute of Oriental Studies in 
Leningrad. The work is completely devoid of propaganda. In an eighteen-page 
introduction Petrova had ample opportunity to quote Stalin and to attack the 
United States for the “destruction of Korean cultural monuments” as she had 
done previously, but she chose to do neither. Instead she discusses in an interest- 
ing fashion such topics as Korean paper-making and the nature of the complete 
collection. Because the Leningrad collection contains works dating from the 
fifteenth century, and because it has never been described in detail, Petrova’s 
descriptive catalogue is an important contribution to Korean studies. 

A second work of major interest is M. N. Pak’s “On the Nature of 
Socio-economic Relationships in the State of Silla from the Third to the Sixth 
Centuries’’** which appeared in Problems of History. In this article Pak, writing 
at Moscow University, vigorously attacks the thesis commonly held in North 
Korea that the Three Kingdoms period (313-668) was an age of slavery. This 
brings him into direct conflict with the antithetical views of Paek Namun, North 
Korean Minister of Education until September 1957, whose pioneering Marxian 
analysis of the problem in 1933** led to wide acceptance of the slavery hypothesis. 
Pak’s basic strategy is to test the propositions of Paek and others against the 
pages of the oldest extant Korean history, the Samguk sagi [Historical Record of 





86M. N. Pak, “‘Novyi istoricheskii zhurnal vy KNDR,” SV, IV (1956), 478-489. 

37 O. P. Petrova, Opisanie pis’mennykh pamiatnikov koreiskoi kul’tury (M: AS, 1936), 
98 pp. Further information concerning this work and references to other writings by O. P. 
Petrova may be found in my ‘‘The Korean Collection of the Division of Oriental Manu- 
scripts, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.: A Biblio- 
graphical Note,” HJAS, XIX (Dec. 1956), 409-411. . 

38M. N. Pak, “O kharaktere sotsial’no-ekonomicheskikh otnoshenii v gosudarstve 
Silla (III-VI vv.),’”’ VJ, VII (1956), 49-85. 

89 This was published in Japanese. Consult item No. 234 in B. H. Hazard, Jr., James 
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the Three Kingdoms}. He concludes that the evidence does not support the slavery 
interpretation, and argues that “feudalism” based on exploitation of the 
peasantry by large landholders predominated. Pak’s article apparently brought 
a long-brewing controversy to a head, for in late October 1956, a conference on the 
social economy of the Three Kingdoms period was held by the North Korean 
Academy of Sciences in Pyongyang. An abridged translation of a Nodong sinmun 
account of the debate which appeared in a 1957 issue of Problems of History 
indicated that Paek Namun persisted in his earlier views and promised to write 
a Korean-language revision of his original position.*® Although M. N. Pak paints 
on a Marxist-Leninist canvas and has written elsewhere on the standard anti- 
American themes, his scholarly use of pre-modern materials in this article per- 
haps marks him as the Soviet writer on Korean history who is most deserving 
of attention. 


Politics 


Soviet works on Korea of a predominantly political nature are superficial 
and monotonously propagandistic. Writers in this area incessantly pound upon 
the anvil of alleged American “aggression.” They endeavor to forge the Jap- 
anese and American records in Korea into one despicable lump. Not infrequently 
they make the preposterous charge that “the United States planned the Korean 
War as early as 1945 with the intention of enslaving all Korea as a preliminary 
to attacking the Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union.” These gen- 
eralizations are especially true of works written between 1950 and 1953. Such, 
for example, are the themes of A. Ia. Sakhnin’s Korean People in the Struggle for 
Unity and Independence,“ I. Kravtsov’s American Imperialist Aggression in 
Korea (1945-1951),* and P. Romashkin’s Monstrous Crimes of the American 
Aggressors in Korea.“ A pamphlet by D. Zaslavskii, Truce in Korea—A Great 
Contribution to the Work of Peace,“ explains to Soviet readers the American “‘de- 
feat’’: ‘American generals, dreaming of enslaving the Korean people, had to sit 
down with Chinese and Korean representatives and grudgingly sign a truce” 
(p. 6). 

The most substantial study of the North Korean political scene itself 
is Vladimir A. Kim’s State Structure of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic* 





Hoyt, H. T. Kim, and W. W. Smith, Jr. (Richard Marcus, ed.), Korean Studies Guide 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954). 

4° Khan Chan Kho (Han Ch‘angho), “Diskussiia o rabovladel’cheskom stroe v Koree”’ 
(‘Discussion of the Slavery System in Korea’’] VI, V (1957), 217-220. 

41 A. Ia. Sakhnin, Koreiskii narod v bor’be za edinstvo i nezavizimost’ (M: All-Union 
Society for the Diffusion of Political and Scientific Knowledge, 1950), 31 pp. 

“ I. Kravtsov, Agressiia amerikanskogo imperializma v Koree (1945-1951), (M: PL, 1951), 
439 pp. 

4 P. Romashkin, Chudovishchnye prestuplenita amerikanskikh agressorov v Koree (M: 
PL, 1953), 204 pp. 

“D. Zaslavskii, Peremirie v Koree-vazhnyi vklad v delo mira (M: PL, 1953), 40 pp. 

4*V. A. Kim, Gosudarstvennyi stroi Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheskoi Respubliki 
(M: State Publishing House for Juridical Literature, 1955), 203 pp. 
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which was published in 1955. The book discusses the genesis and Constitution of 
the Republic, its social structure, its political machinery, the rights and duties 
of its citizens, and its electoral system. The first feature of interest about this 
book is its primarily descriptive character; for example, there is almost no idoliza- 
tion of the North Korean head of state, Kim Ilsing. Second, the work contains 
useful references to source materials both in Korean and in Russian translation. 
Third, the book has some depth deriving from the author’s practice of tracing 
the development of various laws and institutions since 1945. Kim’s references to 
some of the administrative, legal, and economic modifications which had to be 
made as a result of the Communist leadership’s foolhardy decision to bring the 
horrors of war to their homeland are particularly interesting. Fourth, both by 
statement and omission the book throws interesting light on the application of 
Marxist-Leninist theory to Korean conditions. Although Kim faithfully parrots 
the Soviet dogma that there are ‘“‘no contradictions between the state and the 
people” in North Korea (p. 139), he clearly indicates a collectivist goal in agri- 
culture (p. 93) which by his own admission is contrary to the historical aspira- 
tions of the peasantry (pp. 96-97), and antithetical to the powerful slogan of 
“land to those who till it” which helped consolidate support for the present 
regime in its initial stages.** 

Economics 


Writings on Korea in the field of economics are often indistinguishable from 
those in politics and recent history except for their higher numerical and tabular 
content. They stress the “capitalistic crises” of the United States which impel 
it to prey upon the “great mineral wealth” of Korea. An alleged utterance by 
Henry Ford II is frequently quoted: “We must move in one of two directions; 
one of them—war, the other—bankruptcy.”” 

Two of the more commonly encountered writers on Korean economics are 
E. A. Pigulevskaia and the historian G. F. Kim. Pigulevskaia’s principal work, 
The Korean People in the Struggle for Independence and Democracy,** was pub- 
lished in 1952. She presents economic data from Japanese and English sources in 
a highly propagandistic context. One of her more conspicuous statements with- 
out basis in fact is that “a great number of Japanese soldiers and officers of the 
regenerated Japanese Army have entered the American armed forces and are 
committing outrages in Korea” (p. 328). G. F. Kim, using North Korean figures, 
charges that the United States since 1945 has “ruined” the Republic of Korea 
economy in “Some Facts Concerning the Economic Aggression of American 
Imperialism in South Korea,” published in 1954.“° He reports on the northern 





46 Kim takes pains to emphasize, however, the temporary retention of private property 
in land through various cooperative arrangements of a “voluntary” nature (e.g., p. 95). 

' Zaslavskii, p. 15. 

48. A. Pigulevskaia, Koreiskii narod v bor’be za nezavisimost’ i demokratiiu (M: AS, 
Institute of Economics, 1952), 359 pp. An earlier work is E. A. Pigulevskaia, ‘Koreiskii 
narod v bor’be za svobodu nezavisimost’ i edinnoe demokraticheskoe gosudarstvo”’ (“The 
Korean People in the Struggle for Freedom, Independence, and a United Democratic 
State’’], VE, VII (1950), 24-41. 

4° G. F. Kim, ‘“‘Nekotorye dannye ob ekonomicheskoi agressii amerikanskogo imperial- 
izma v iuzhnoi Koree,”” KSIV, XI (1954), 82-91. 
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economy in glowing terms in an article which appeared in the following year, 
“The Economic Development of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic.’’® 

A mosaic of economic developments in North Korea since 1945 can be pieced 
together from several scattered articles. The land reform of 1946 is discussed by 
V. A. Kim and A. E. Erenov in their “Land Reform in the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic.”™ The one-year plans of 1947 and 1948, and the first 
two-year plan of 1949-50 with emphasis on Soviet assistance and Korean suc- 
cesses are the subject of G. F. Kim’s “Economic and Cultural Construction in the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic (1945-50). An optimistic progress re- 
port on the three-year plan of 1954-56 is presented in ““The Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic on the Road to Reconstruction and Development of the 
National Economy” by G. N. Bazhenov who also predicts a successful outcome 
for the first five-year plan which begins in 1957. The post-Korean War interna- 
tional trade pattern is described by L. N. Karshinov in “The Foreign Trade of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic.’ Karshinov also compares the 
present pattern with that of Korea under Japanese domination. 

Reconstruction and Development of the National Economy of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic, a collection of materials concerning the three-year plan 
of 1954-56, contains translations of Kim Ilséng’s keynote speech, an interim 
report by Cabinet Minister Pak Ch‘angok, the text of the law governing the 
plan, and the report of the Central Statistical Administration for 1954. A fifth 
document of considerable interest is the text of a speech delivered by Kim Ilsing 
before a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Labor Party in March 
1954 (pp. 36-85). In this address, “Concerning Deficiencies in the Area of Trans- 
port and Industry and the Next Tasks of Party, Governmental, and Economic 
Organs in Eliminating These Deficiencies,” Kim deplores widespread ‘“‘bureauc- 
ratism,” “confusion,” and “ignorance.” 


Language and Literature 


Recent Soviet publications in this category include several important works, 
especially in the area of language and linguistics. The field, particularly in its 





50 G. F. Kim, ‘““Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheskoi Respub- 
liki,”” VE, VII (1955), 108-120. 

51'V. A. Kim and A. E. Erenov, “‘Zemel’naia reforma v Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokrati- 
cheskoi Respublike,’’ VJ, VII (1954), 102-112. : 

52 G. F. Kim, ‘‘Ekonomicheskoe i kul’turnoe stroitel’stvo v Koreiskoi Narodno-Demo- 
kraticheskoi Respublike (1945-50 gg.),’’ VIZ, VI (1954), 27-42. 

58 G. N. Bazhenov, ‘‘Koreiskaia Narodno-Demokraticheskaia Respublika na puti vos- 
stanovleniia i razvitiia narodnogo khoziaistva,’’ SV, II (1956), 119-127. 

5 L. N. Karshinov, “Vneshniaia torgovlia Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheskoi 
Respubliki,’’ in M. F. Kovrizhnykh et al., eds., Vneshniaia torgovlia stran narodnoi-demo- 
kratii, [Foreign Trade of the People’s Democracies] (M: State Publishing House for Foreign 
Trade, 1955), pp. 291-305. 

55 Vosstanovlenie i razvitie narodnogo khoziaistva Koreiskoi-Narodno-Demokraticheskot 
Respubliki. Foreword by V. A. Maslennikov. (M: FL, 1955), 186 pp. A study based in part 
on this source is Theodore Shabad’s, ‘North Korea’s Postwar Recovery,” FES, XXV 
(June 1956), 81-91. 
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literary aspects, suffers from ideological coloring just as those previously dis- 
cussed, but the hues are of sufficient familiarity and blatancy as to make them 
readily identifiable. This field like the field of history is marked by a significant 
Soviet effort to translate and to publish the works of Korean authors. 

The first Russian-Korean dictionary to be published in the Soviet Union ap- 
peared in 1951. Compiled by D. M. Usatov, Iu. N. Mazur, and V. M. Mozdykov, 
edited by Pak Ch‘énsik and N. S. Kim, the Russian-Korean Dictionary** con- 
tains about 30,000 words, mainly political, economic, and literary terms. Mazur 
contributes as an appendix a seventy-three page outline of Korean gram- 
mar which is based on his lectures at the Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies. 
At the time of publication this was the only comprehensive grammar of the 
Korean language in the Soviet Union. 

A more useful tool for general students of contemporary Korea is the 
companion Korean-Russian Dictionary which was published by A. A. 
Kholodovich in the same year. Designed for translating Korean periodicals, it 
emphasizes political and economic terms. In his introduction Kholodovich lucidly 
describes the difficulties with which he had. to deal in preparing the work. Chief 
among these, of course, was the orthographical confusion of the last half century 
among Koreans themselves as to whether phonetic or morphological principles 
should prevail in writing their language. The appendices of this work are 
especially useful; they include an extensive list of the more commonly used hanja 
[Chinese characters] with their Korean readings, a list of geographical abbrevia- 
tions, and a list of Korean family names. The over-all value of this work for 
American students of Korea will remain high until the publication of the Korean- 
English dictionary which is now in preparation at Yale University. 

Another work by Kholodovich which is useful for students of the Korean 
language is his Outline Grammar of the Korean Language,** published in 1954. An 
introductory grammar intended for the use of university students, the work is 
based on lectures given by the author in the department of Korean philology at 
Leningrad State University. While acknowledging his debt to them, Kholodovich 
claims that his analysis differs from that of Ramstedt and recent Korean writers. 
Some of the features of the book which commend it to students of Korean are 
the careful explanations which are given to analytical terminology, the exten- 
sive use of hangiil (no Korean word or sentence appears except in both trans- 
literation and hangiil), a long section on Korean verbs (159 pages), and a hangiil 
index of morphemes and auxiliary words. Some of its limitations which are in- 
herent in its objectives and scope are that it contains no vocabulary sections, 
no reading or translation exercises, and does not employ hanja; it is a reference 
grammar, and not a complete textbook. Although marred by an abject verbal 
kotow to the linguistic oracles of Communism which is performed by the author 





5¢D. M. Usatov et al., Russko-koreiskii slovar’ (M: State Publishing House for Foreign 
and National Dictionaries, 1951), 1056 pp. 

57 A. A. Kholodovich, Koreisko-russkii slovar’ (M: State Publishing House for Foreign 
and National Dictionaries, 1951), 664 pp. 

58 A. A. Kholodovich, Ocherk grammatiki koreiskogo iazyka (M: Publishing House for 
Foreign Language Literature, 1954), 324 pp. 
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in his introduction," this book is an important contribution to a field in which 
contributions are both welcome and necessary. 

Research in Korean linguistics has been conducted for several years by Asso- 
ciate Professor L. R. Zinder in the experimental phonetics laboratory of Lenin- 
grad State University. Zinder’s ‘““Korean Vowels” a highly technical preliminary 
report on this research, was published in 1955. Other articles in the same vein 
may be anticipated. Zinder shows himself to be familiar with the recent con- 
tributions to the field made by Samuel E. Martin and H. F. J. Junker. 

It has been reported that the members of the Oriental Faculty of Leningrad 
State University have compiled an anthology of classical Korean poetry from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century," and have published a collection of old 
Korean tales, including the story of Ch'un Hyang. It is expected that a revised 
and expanded version of the former and a more extensive collection similar to the 
latter will be published by the end of 1958. In 1954 scholars at Leningrad also 
began the compilation of a dictionary of Korean proverbs,” but this work was 
transferred to Moscow State University when it was discovered that both institu- 
tions had embarked upon the same project. Publication of this dictionary is 
planned for late 1958. 

Among the contemporary Korean authors whose works have been translated 
into Russian are the poet Cho Kich‘én and the novelists Han Sdlya and Yi 
Kiyéng. Cho's most widely known poem is “Paektusan”® which deals with a 
guerrilla raid against the Japanese in the late 1930’s. For it the Soviet-educated 
poet received North Korea’s highest prize in poetry in 1948. Although the most 
frequently quoted lines are those in praise of the Soviet Union, the poem contains 
some strongly nationalistic passages such as the following: 

Listen to me. I am speaking. 

Here a new Korea is in the making, 

And foreign bayonets shall not 

Stop the building of her.“ 
It is reported that Cho was killed during an air raid on Pyongyang. “Friend,” 
a short story by Han Sdlya, is one of several translations included in a collection 


5° “‘The author has taken into consideration the results of the linguistic discussion 
which took place in 1950 and has brought forth the present work keeping in mind the writ- 
ings of J. V. Stalin on linguistic problems. Therefore Outline Grammar of the Korean Lan- 
guage differs substantially from two earlier works by the author which appeared in 1937-38. 
These were small in scope, poor in factual material, and contained a great many methodo- 
logical errors which were directly linked to a misunderstanding of the nature of language 
as superstructure with all the implications deriving therefrom. The appearance of the 
present book removes the necessity for their further use’’ (p. 4). 

6°... R. Zinder, “‘Glasnye koreiskogo iazyka,”’ SV, III (1956), 91-103. 

*: L,. A. Bereznyi and A. N. Boldyrev, ““Nauchnaia deiatel’nost’ vostochnogo fakul’teta 
L. G. U. v 1955 g.,”’ (“Scientific Activity of the Oriental Faculty of L.8S.U. in 1955’’], SV, 
IV (1956), 157. 

6 A. N. Boldyrev and L. A. Bereznyi, ‘“Nauchnaia deiatel’nost’ vostochnogo fakul’teta 
L.G.U. v 1954 g.,”’ [Scientific Activity of the Oriental Faculty of L.S.U. in 1954’’], SV, 
I (1955), 146. 

** Te Gi Chen, (Cho Kich‘tn) ‘‘Pektusan,” Zvezda (Star), VI (1952), 75-82. 

* “Poslushaite menia. Ia govoriu. Zdes’ sozdaetsia Novaia Koreia I chuzhezemnye 
shtyki ne smogut Ostanovit’ stroitel’stvo ee” (p. 82). 
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called Korea Fights. The story’s stevedore hero is thrown into jail by Japanese 
police who treacherously set fire to the prison in the face of the advancing Red 
Army. Naturally the hero and his comrades are saved by Soviet soldiers from 
a horrible death. Special attention in the U.S.S.R. has been given to the works 
of Yi Kiyéng, president of the Society for Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union. His novel Land,” written between 1946 and 1948 and translated in 1953, 
tells the story of Kwak Pau, a peasant of the “new type.” 

The number of translations from Russian into Korean, of course, has been 
huge. It is reported that “the total printing of translations of Russian and Soviet 
literary works exceeded eight million copies in 1955.”’* 


Art and Architecture 


The few Soviet works in other artistic fields stress the great cultural achieve- 
ments of the Korean people and charge the United States with a premeditated 
policy of wanton destruction of them. Ensconced between the stereotyped propa- 
ganda tirades which open and close writings of this nature one may find items 
of interest and usefulness. Such is the excellent set of eighteen photographs de- 
picting Silla (?57B.C.-935) and Koryé (918-1392) architecture which accompanies 
Kim Chinhi’s, “Architecture of the Korean People” in Soviet Architecture.* 

A brief summary of the history of the North Korean cinema industry may be 
found in a Film Art article entitled “Film Art Successes of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic’”® by M. Filatov. According to Filatov, many of the young 
technicians sparking the work at the state film studios in Pyongyang received 
training in cinematography in Moscow and Leningrad. He reports that in the 
period 1952-55 five hundred copies of North Korean films were exported to the 
Soviet Union, China, England, France, Austria, Canada, and Indonesia. 

No work of major stature on Korean painting, pottery, or allied subjects has 
appeared. 


Conclusion 


If we include American writings of a nonscholarly nature the total Soviet out- 
put on the subject of Korea in the period under study does not seem to have been 
vastly greater than that of the United States. In the field of specialized Korean 
studies, however, Soviet superiority is evident. Soviet Korean specialists, 
numbering at least thirty, are far more numerous than their American counter- 
parts. The specialized training available to them, judged in terms of courses 
offered and the length of the period of study, surpasses anything which we now 


66 N. Kim, ed., Koreia boretsia (M: FL, 1952), 154 pp. 

*6 Consult, for example, a study by V. I. Ivanova, “Li Gi En i ego roman ‘Zemlia’ ” 
(“Yi Kiyéng and His Novel Land’’], KSIV, XVII (1955), 28-39. 

Li Gi En (Yi Kiying), Zemlia (M: FL, 1953), 486 pp. 

68 Tvanova, p. 30. Presumably this figure refers to the accumulated total of several 
years, not just to the year 1955. 

*® Kim Dzhin Khi (Kim Chinhi), ‘‘Arkhitektura koreiskogo naroda,” Sovetskaia arkhi- 
tektura, II (1952), 88-100. 

M. Filatov, ‘Uspekhi kinoiskusstva Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheskoi Respub- 
liki,”” Iskusstvo kino, TX (1955), 105-107. 
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have. While Soviet writings, notably in history, politics, and economics, have 
been characterized by a high level of propaganda and a rather low level of scholar- 
ship, important exceptions have been noted, e.g., in the fields of geography and 
language and literature. The foregoing survey indicates also that there has been 
a marked Soviet effort to translate into the Russian language the works of North 
Korean historians, short-story writers, novelists, and poets—and to keep abreast 
of scholarly developments in North Korea in Soviet professional journals. Ameri- 
can efforts in translating Korean authors, it must be admitted, thus far have 
been negligible. 

Given predominant Soviet influence over a significant portion of the peninsula 
for more than a decade, the possible usefulness of Soviet writings on Korea is a 
matter of inescapable interest for Americans in the field of Korean studies. The 
potential utility of these materials will depend primarily upon the interests and 
objectives of the individual researcher. The aims of Soviet Korean specialists 
and their North Korean colleagues, however, are unmistakably clear. Despite 
polite references to “‘volunteers” from Communist China and to aid from the 
people’s democracies, they seek to prove that the Korean people “‘. . . look upon 
one star—the star of the Soviet Republic.”” But to those who have appreciated 
the beauty of the night skies as seen from the Korean countryside the monotony 
of such a single-starred heaven cannot but be oppressive. 





"V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia (Collected Works) (Leningrad: Partizdat, 1935), XXV, 55. 





NOTES 


Recent Publication in Taiwan 


FREDERICK W. MOTE 


VERYONE with interests in Chinese studies who has had occasion to be- 
come aware of it will agree that within the past two or three years there has 
been a marked upswing in the quantity and in the quality of publication in 
Taiwan. The present writer observed some of this new development on the scene 
in 1954-55, and others both better informed and better qualified to judge report 
that the trend continues.! Although the Journal has on several occasions during 
the last five or six years reported briefly on publication there, now there is per- 
haps some value in reporting more comprehensively on recent developments, 
both because the phenomenon itself is of interest, and because many recently 
published items will be desired by scholars and by research libraries. The purpose 
of the brief survey which follows is not to list all of the worthwhile books recently 
published, for that would be an obvious impossibility, but to make the general 
outlines and character of recent publication activities known, and to inform the 
reader of names and addresses of publishers from whom more detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained. 

The reasons for the increase in both. the quantity and the quality of the output 
are not entirely clear to this writer, who, in any event, is more interested in the 
results than in the causes. But it should be remembered that there exists in 
Taiwan a considerable concentration of first-rank scholars in all fields, as well as 
universities, libraries, museums, and research agencies. Moreover, because of the 
work of universities and of the secondary schools in promoting language, litera- 
ture, and history studies, an increasing need for textbooks and for research 
materials on all levels has been created, and a growing market for serious books 
and magazines reflects the ever-widening audience to which both scholar and 
bookseller can direct themselves. Taiwan lacked books, and Hongkong does not 
supply books that satisfy its needs. It has become good business, as well as good 
government, to supply these needs, and in the recent burst of new publications, 
government-sponsored and private publication agencies have competed with 
each other in turning out products of increasingly satisfactory quality. No doubt 
the competition among them in itself has contributed in part; no doubt other 
factors, such as sponsorship of various kinds, also have contributed. The world 
of Chinese studies in general shares in the benefits, as I think the following pages 
demonstrate. 





The writer is Assistant Professor of Oriental Studies, Princeton University. 

1 Much of the information on which this article is based has been supplied by Dr. William 
R. Schultz, Assistant Representative for the Republic of China, the Asia Foundation, 
Taipei, Taiwan, whose co-operation is gratefully acknowledged, but who is not to be held 
responsible for opinions expressed here or for factual errors. 
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Rather than categorize the items to be discussed by their subject matter, 
they will be discussed here in connection with the publication agency responsible 
for them, a procedure which saves repeated reference to names and addresses of 
publishers. At the same time it permits some general remarks about some of the 
publishers now active in Taiwan. 


I. Private AGENCIES 
The World Book Company (Chungking South Road, Section I, No. 99, Taipei) 


One of the four or five leading publishers in Shanghai prior to 1949, the World 
Book Company (Shih-chieh shu-chii) has been by far the most active of the 
private publication houses in Taiwan. Its Board of Directors is headed by Li 
Shih-tseng (Li Yii-ying). In the 1930’s Li and Yang Chia-lo bought out and re- 
organized the company (originally founded in 1921) making it an adjunct of 
another project which Li had founded in 1906, the Association de Cooperation 
du Monde. As organized by this group of scholar-publishers, the World Book 
Company was intended more to serve scholarly than business interests, and 
although in Taiwan forced to operate on a self-sustaining business basis, it has 
nonetheless been willing to venture into activities promising only limited profits 
when its directors felt them justifiable for other reasons. This gave its operations 
greater initiative and flexibility in the first years after the removal from the 
mainland, by which it gained initial advantage over other publishers. Chief 
responsibility for its many publication projects, however, must be credited to 
the indefatigable Editor-in-Chief, Yang Chia-lo. Mr. Yang, who has in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years produced an unbelievable number of works of original 
scholarship, of compilations, and of tool books produced by co-operative re- 
search under his direction, is a devoted and energetic figure whose contributions 
to scholarship merit an appreciative mention here. His current projects include 
some of great interest. The Ssu-pu k‘an-yao* is a new collectanea somewhat in 
the tradition of the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an and the Ssu-pu pei-yao, but with sig- 
nificant differences. Although in the main drawn from the traditional Four 
Divisions of literature, some new works of contemporary scholarship also are 
included, and many of the old works are accompanied by new prefaces, new 
commentaries and annotation, and other aids to scholarship. All texts, whether 
newly set or in photolithographic reproductions of earlier editions, are punc- 
tuated. The arrangement of its contents has been somewhat altered since the 
project was first announced in 1956 as the “Seven Great Collectanea” (Ch‘i ta 
ts‘ung-shu). It is an expanding publication to which final limits have not yet 
been set. The present arrangement of its contents is in “Five Great Collectanea” 
plus several other subdivisions, as follows: 

(a) A reduced-size but clear and legible photolithographic reprinting of the now- 
unavailable early twentieth-century facsimile edition of the stone-engraved 
Thirteen Classics which, except for Mencius (restored in the nineteenth 
century), is based on the rubbings of the stones engraved in A.D. 833. 

bh) The Four Books (Mencius and the Analects in the annotated editions orig- 
inally included in the Chu-tzu chi-ch‘eng.’ 
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(c) Chu-tzu chi-ch‘eng’, mainly the same as the World Book Company’s Shanghai 
editions of this standard compilation (reprinted by Chung-hua in Shanghai 
in 1954), but minus Mencius and the Analects, and with some other important 
additions and substitutions, including a new critical study of Lao-tzu by 
Yang Chia-lo, the Teng Hsi-tzu, the Kung-sun Lung-tzu, the Jen-wu chih, 
the late Ch‘ing scholar Yii Yiieh’s Chu-tzu p‘ing-1, ete. 

(d) P‘u-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu*, Series One and Two, 23 works in the fields of ety- 
mology, philology, and textual criticism, representing some major achieve- 
ments in Ch‘ing critical scholarship. 

(e) Shih-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu [Historical Studies}, Series One, Two and Three, 36 

titles embracing ancient historical texts, works of historical criticism, tool 
books, and works on historical geography. Some are new works compiled for 
this series, or published here for the first time, e.g., a useful compilation on 
the history, character, and contents of the twenty-five histories, entitled: 
Nien-wu-shih shu-yao*. 
Min-tsu cheng-ch‘i ts‘ung-shu*, Series One and Two, 9 items embodying the 
“spirit of the Chinese people,” in fact the literary collections of certain 
heroes of Chinese history, including the seldom seen works of the Sung 
loyalist Cheng Ssu-hsiao, and of Koxinga, etc. 

(g) Wen-hstieh ts‘ung-shu [Literature], Series One, Two, and Three, 54 titles, 
literary collections of great writers of all ages, standard anthologies of poetry, 
prose, and drama, and some modern works on literary history. 

(h) Two special series of fiction, the one of twenty-four great Ming and Ch‘ing 
novels in modern editions (some of which are not readily available elsewhere), 
and the other to consist of hitherto-unpublished editions of the Sung and 
Ming short-story collections, some newly reconstructed from editions in 
Japanese collections that antedate any known in China. Both of these series 
of fiction offer some better editions than are otherwise available. An example 
is the (Ting pen) Nieh-hai-hua’, interesting because of the supplementary 
materials which have been included, among which are prefaces by Hu Shih 
and Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei, five appendices including a chronological biography 
of the author prepared by his son who now lives in Taiwan, essays and 
hitherto-unpublished letters from the author discussing the work. The Sung 
and Ming short-story collections include photolithographically reproduced 
texts of the Ming San-yen collections, from the earliest extant versions. 
These were located in Japan by Dr. Li T‘ien-yi of Yale University, and care- 
fully photographed and pieced together by him from inaccessible texts, thus 
for the first time making available in modern editions the complete and 
authoritative versions of these great short-story collections. The Ching-shth 
t‘ung-yen has already appeared, and the other two will follow shortly. 

The above gives some indication of the scope and character of the Ssu-pu 
k‘an-yao. More than 150 titles of a total of about 250 that have thus far been 
announced have already appeared, and publication continues. Because some of 
the items included have never been published before, many are provided here 
with new study aids, and as all are punctuated and in reliable and good- 
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quality editions, the usefulness of this collection to students and libraries is ob- 
vious. It is printed on semiglazed white paper of quality better than news- 
print, well bound in hard covers, and intended for sale at a reasonable price. 
The publisher has issued brochures describing the contents in detail; in the bi- 
lingual brochure, the English makes an unfortunate impression. 

A second major project may appropriately be mentioned here even though it is 
not a publication of the World Book Company, but is an undertaking of Yang 
Chia-lo’s that is being published by another agency. This is his Encyclopaedia 
Sinica, or Chung-hua ta-tz‘u-tien’. The work of compiling this vast encyclopedic 
dictionary has occupied Yang on and off for thirty years, but was suspended 
when Yang lost his personal institute and working facilities in Shanghai. Re- 
cently, through a limited amount of assistance from the Ministry of Education, 
he has been able to reconstitute a working staff, and under the Department for 
the Compilation of Encyclopedia Sinica, he hopes to complete the work within 
five to ten years, depending on the amount of support for it that he can muster. 
Volume One of a projected forty volumes will be published this year. A sample 
section called: “Explanations of the Character ch‘ieh” has been published and 
widely circulated. The quality of scholarship, comprehensiveness, format, and 
standard of printing all merit approval. It should be mentioned that Yang has 
long been a believer in and a practitioner of co-operative research. He sees this 
dictionary project both as a method of producing an invaluable tool-book and 
also as a means of training young Chinese scholars, and devotes himself with 
equal earnestness to both. It appears to me that both deserve admiration and 
support. 

Other World Book Company publications include some very good college and 
high-school level texts in Chinese studies, which have a fairly sophisticated and 
intelligently presented body of materials that makes them suitable for use by 
foreign students of Chinese. Space does not permit further discussion of these. 


The Commercial Press of Taiwan (Chungking South Road, Section I, No. 37, 
Taipei) 


In great contrast with its mainland days, the Taiwan Commercial Press 
(T‘ai-wan shang-wu yin-shu-kuan) has maintained a very modest scale of 
activities. It has published almost nothing but a limited number of textbooks 
until very recently when it announced a new Basic Sinological Series (Kuo- 
hstieh chi-pen ts‘ung-shu) of forty titles in 120 ts‘e, under the general editorship of 
Wang Yiin-wu. Most of these titles duplicate those published earlier in the pre- 
war Shanghai edition of the Basic Sinological Series; others are drawn from other 
prewar Commerical Press series. The new series is issued in five subdivisions of 
eight titles each, on the subjects of critical studies, history, government and law, 
belles lettres, and the fine arts. These are inexpensive editions, and the quality 
of paper and printing are no better than those that prevail in the Chinese publi- 
cation world, but they are highly to be recommended for their usefulness. The 
Commercial Press also has announced what it describes as a newly revised (1957) 
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edition of the one-volume Tz‘u yiian; the paper is white and fairly smooth, but 
the type is very small. It also announces republication of the standard biograph- 
ical dictionary, Chung-kuo jen-ming ta-tz‘u-tien, for the spring of 1958. 


The Cheng-chung Shu-chi (Heng-yang Lu, No. 20, Taipei) 


This publisher, an affiliate of the Ministry of Education and long known as a 
Kuomintang “party” publisher, could also be discussed later with the official 
and semi-official agencies. But as the scope of its operations parallels that of the 
other major commercial publishers, it will be discussed here. Cheng-chung is one 
of the largest publishers of textbooks in Taiwan, and this field of activities has 
always been its major concern. Some of its high-school and college texts, such as 
survey histories of China, selected readings in literature, and works on geography 
and biography, are of a quality that makes them of interest to any library of 
Chinese studies. While many of its better titles are new editions or reprintings 
of works previously published by it on the mainland, some are new. For example, 
official interest in Confucian thought and particularly in Wang Yang-ming is 
reflected in a number of new works on Wang, new editions of his writings, and 
new editions (in some cases somewhat abridged) of the standard histories of 
Confucian thought produced in the Ch‘ing period. Although not all of these 
efforts are highly commendable, some at least deserve attention. 

Recently the Cheng-chung Shu-chii issued a ten-volume set of collected studies 
in modern Chinese history under the editorship of a group of experts. The work 
in entitled Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih lun-ts‘ung (Series One)*. It brings together a 
large selection of scholarly essays of high quality and permanent value on various 
aspects of the history of the last century. Some of the authors are now in Taiwan, 
some are on the mainland or elsewhere. Although these volumes include no 
previously unpublished works, they have the virtue of bringing together a num- 
ber of the best modern studies, many of which originally appeared in journals 
not now generally accessible. Topics to which volumes in the first series are 
devoted include: historical materials and the study of history, Sino-Western 
cultural interflow, early diplomatic relations with the West, the T‘ai-p‘ing 
armies, the self-strengthening movement, the first and second Sino-Japanese 
wars, late Ch‘ing reform and conservatism, etc. A second series of ten volumes 
has recently been announced, in which separate volumes will be devoted to: 
education, academic thought, socio-economic problems, political institutions, 
Taiwan, the various government armies of the T‘ai-p‘ing and later periods, 
likin and other fiscal problems of the nineteenth century, overseas Chinese, 
border questions, and equal and unequal treaties. 


The Yee-wen Publishing Company (K‘ang-ting Road, No. 67, Taipei) 


This firm is one of the most productive and probably the most important of 
the new publication houses in Taiwan. Founded only in 1952, it has published 
an impressive selection of very high quality reprints as well as first editions of a 
number of important works of modern scholarship. Organized by a well-known 
scholar, Yen I-p‘ing‘, the strong feature of this company’s efforts is the excellence 
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of the editions it has selected to reproduce photolithographically, some of which 
have been obtained by special arrangements from the Academia Sinica, the 
National Central Library, and other outstanding collections. They have pro- 
duced several excellent brochures (one bilingual) describing their publications in 
detail. Their reprint of the twenty-five histories (the first four histories in excel- 
lent annotated editions, the remainder in the standard Wu-ying-tien or palace 
edition of 1739, plus the Hsin Yiian-shth in a facsimile of the first wood-block 
edition to which has been added its author’s k‘ao-cheng in 58 chiian) is the most 
modestly priced of recent publications of the histories anywhere. It is to fill 
sixty-eight volumes in the soft-cover inexpensive edition, and a smaller number 
of volumes in a hard-cover deluxe binding at slightly higher price. Publication is 
now substantially complete. Individual volumes can be purchased separately. 
Several other ambitious reprint projects of this company merit mention. It has 
produced an inexpensive but quite legible reprint of the Thirteen Classics in the 
Shih-san-ching chu-su edition of 1815 with collation notes by Juan Yiian, in 
seven large volumes, costing about U.S. $35.00. The format is uniform with that 
of the twenty-five histories. The Ming Wan-li edition of a hundred Yiian dramas, 
the Yian-ch‘i hsiian of Tsang Chin-shu, together with seven works of Wang 
Kuo-wei on the history of the Yiian drama, and an excellent reprint of the 
revised and corrected Japanese 1887 edition of the K‘ang-hsi Dictionary (stur- 
dily bound in two volumes in hard covers) are also to be commended. It must 
be noted that this company has “pirated’”’ some recent mainland works, such as 
the 1235 edition of the Ch‘u-tz‘u (The Elegies of Ch‘u) with the Chu Hsi com- 
mentary, published in deluxe editions with great fanfare on the mainland in 
1953. Moreover, it has announced a forthcoming dictionary of terms from poetry, 
entitled Shih-tz‘u-ch‘i yii tz‘u-tien. Comparison of sample pages in the prepubli- 
cation announcement shows the entries to be identical with, and photolitho- 
graphically reproduced from, the Shih-tz‘u-ch‘i yi tz‘u hui-shih’ by Chang 
Hsiang, first published by Chung-hua in Shanghai in 1954. Such unauthorized 
publication has been going on on both sides of the Straits of Formosa, in an area 
in which book copyrights have never been taken seriously. 

Without going into further detail about Yee-wen’s extensive activities, it 
suffices here to note that from the point of view both of quantity and quality, 
it and the World Book Company are the two private publishers whose output 
is of most importance to Chinese studies. 

In passing it should also be noted that the other major publishers of pre-1949 
Shanghai, such as Chung-hua Shu-chii (Chungking South Road, Section I, No. 
94) and K‘ai-ming Shu-tien (Chung-shan North Road, Section I, No. 77), also 
have Taipei offices which carry on in a modest fashion, occasionally reprinting 
some of their better pre-1949 titles as well as a few new works of interest. Chung- 
hua has reprinted the Tz‘u hai, many of the works of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, and sev- 
eral worthwhile titles in history and literature. K‘ai-ming has reprinted a num- 
ber of the items in its excellent K‘ai-ming wen-shth ts‘ung-shu [Literature and 
History Collection], which is made up of specialized studies by modern scholars. 
Representative examples are the Chinese translation of Aoki Masaru’s Shina 
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bungaku gaisetsu, T‘ung Shu-yeh’s* history of the Spring and Autumn Period 
(Ch‘un-ch‘iu shih), and Li Ssu-mien’s' extensive writings in early history. 

Other smaller publication ventures should also be mentioned in passing. An 
organization formed for the express purpose of publishing the Twenty-five 
Histories, calling itself the Erh-shih-wu-shih pien-k‘an kuan or “Historia Sinica” 
(Wu-ch‘ang Street, Section I, Lane 16, No. 25), produced a comparatively 
luxurious edition in the traditional Chinese format and binding, in 850 is‘e, 
following in general the style and quality of the Po-na Twenty-four Histories. 
The quality and standard of printing highly commend this project, although the 
price places it beyond the reach of the average student, in Taiwan or elsewhere. 
A few sets are still available. Recently this organization has announced the pub- 
lication of a textual study of its edition of the first of the histories, i.e., the 
Northern Sung ching-yu (1034-37) edition of the Shth chi, the earliest extant 
edition, the only example of which is now in the possession of the Academia 
Sinica. This work is entitled Ching-yu pen shih-chi chiao-k‘an-chi, in two ts‘e. I 
have not seen this potentially interesting work, and the publication notice does 
make clear precisely what it contains. 

The Ch‘i-ming Shu-chii (Chungking South Road, Section I, No. 60, Taipei) 
is engaged in the republication of the complete works or extensive selections from 
modern fiction writers and essayists. First to appear has been the complete works 
of Hsii Chih-mo in eleven volumes; this appears to be a somewhat rearranged 
and unauthorized republication of the no longer available edition edited some 
years ago by Liang Shih-ch‘iu. Works of Chu Tzu-ch‘ing, Liu Ta-pai, Yii Ta-fu, 
Lo Hua-sheng (Hsii Ti-shan) are now being published, and others are promised. 


The China Buddhist Cultural Association (Chung-cheng Lu, No. 1675, Taipei) 


The Chung-hua fo-chiao wen-hua-kuan and its affiliates represent one of the 
most vital recent developments, especially from the point of view of the foreign 
student of Chinese civilization. This agency sponsors the publication and sale of 
a large list of Buddhist works, some of which, such as the complete works of the 
Abbot T‘ai-hsii (1889-1947) in sixty-four volumes together with a one-volume 
chronological biography, are quite valuable. Many of the other publications 
sponsored by this agency are intended for the Buddhist believer rather than for 
the scholar per se, and are perhaps more useful to the student of living Buddhism 
than to the historian, but no simple generalization covers all of them. A number 
of the writings of modern Buddhists and Buddhalogues, translations from the 
Japanese, modern explanations of sutras, discussions of problems of the Buddhist 
church and laity, and Buddhist commentaries on Taoist and Confucian classic 
works, are made available. Affiliate agencies have also put on the market a photo- 
lithographic reproduction of the Shanghai edition of the Fo-hsiieh ta-tz‘u-tien as 
well as a similar edition of Soothill and Hodous’ Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist 
Terms under the title Ying-Han (i.e., ‘“English-Chinese’’) Fo-hstieh ta-tz‘u-tien— 
the former at about ten dollars, the latter at about three dollars. Most valuable, 
however, and by far the most spectacular of this agency’s efforts, is the reprinting 
of the Taishd Tripitaka. Originally the first 55 volumes, in facsimile of the 
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Japanese edition, similar to it in size, quality of paper, and standard of printing, 
were issued during 1957 and sold as a unit. Following that, it was determined to 
continue the project, and publish the remaining volumes which form the con- 
tinuation (Volumes 56 to 85, plus the pieh-chuan, i.e., 12 volumes of illustrations, 
and 3 of general index). These are now in process of publication. The price is 
extremely low, making this very hard-to-acquire item available at considerably 
less than half the cost usually asked in recent years for the few sets that have 
been on the market. Buddhist scholars who have seen the portions already 
published report enthusiasm about the quality of the printing, if uncertainty 
about the copyright issues involved. Inquiries about the Tripitaka (Ta tsang 
ching) should be addressed to the bookstore which is the official agent for its 


sale, the Chien-k‘ang shu-chii, Chung-shan North Road, Section II, No. 29, 
Taipei. 


II. OrrictiaL AND Semi-OFrFIcIAL AGENCIES 


Chung-hua Ts‘ung-shu Wei-yiian-hui™, (% Taiwan Shu-tien, Chungking South 
Road, Section I, No. 14, Taipei). 


This affiliate of the Ministry of Education has produced to date a relatively 
small number of titles, but all are works of value, and they have been well 
produced. Among these are a number of works on art and calligraphy, reproduc- 
ing some of the treasures of the former Palace Museum (Ku-kung), the National 
Central Museum, and the National Central Library. Generally speaking these 
are in large format and well printed, and although quality of printing and paper 
do not come up to the standards of the best art printing in Japan and the West, 
they represent a distinct improvement over similar things published earlier in 
Taiwan. Some of the works of art that have been published are of first-rank 
importance, and have not been previously published. Many of the other works 
published by this agency, in history, literature, and recent scholarship, have 
never been published previously or are available only in rare and almost unob- 
tainable editions. Representative items include collected writings of important 
recent scholars, a Chinese translation of Yabuuchi Kiyoshi’s studies in the 
T‘ien-kung k‘ai-wu (Tenkd kaibutsu no kenkyi, Tokyo, 1954) and a photolitho- 
graphic reprint of the T‘ao Hsiang (1930) facsimile edition of the T‘ien-kung 
k‘ai-wu, and Volume One of a projected fifteen of the Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien 
chin-chu" by Li Tsung-t‘ung and others. In addition to the completion of the 
last named item, other works promised for early publication include a similar 
work on the Shih chi (i.e., Shih-chi chin-chu) by Lao Kan, a work on Chou and 
Ch‘in names and terms by Chou Fa-kao, a catalogue of the rare books in the 
National Central Library by Chiang Fu-ts‘ung, further art publications, several 
specialized dictionaires, and several other items of considerable interest. A 
brochure describing these publications is available. 


Academia Sinica 


The nature and scope of the publications of this organization are well known; 
suffice it to say that since its move in 1954 to the new buildings at Nan-kang 
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Village north of Taipei, where it has excellent accommodations for its library, 
administrative divisions, workrooms, and a growing residential development for 
its research staff, it has had the facilities to undertake activities of an ever- 
expanding scope, many of which have not yet resulted in publication. A new 
Institute of Modern History of the Academia Sinica will soon be bringing out 
the first collection in a long series of publications taken from the diplomatic 
archives of the Foreign Office, a project that has been described in some detail 
by Dr. David N. Rowe in the May 1957 Number of the Journal, pp. 489-497. 
A new journal representing all of the Institutes of the Academy, called Yian 
k‘an (The Annals of the Academia Sinica), was launched in 1954 with a large 
volume in the nature of a Festschrift for the sixtieth birthday anniversary of its 
director, Dr. Chu Chia-hua. The second number was issued in two parts (May 
1955 and November 1955), the first of which is devoted to papers in English 
read by members of the Chinese delegation to the Eighth Pacific Science Congress 
at Manila in November 1953. The third volume, also in two parts, appeared in 
1956 as a commemorative issue for the former Secretary-General of the Acad- 
emy, Dr. V. K. Ting (Ting Wen-chiang) (reviewed on pp. 623-625 of this Num- 
ber). Continuing the series started before the Second World War, 1957 saw the 
publication of Volume 28 of the Chi k‘an (Journal of the Institute of History and 
Philology) (CYYY), this volume in two parts being a Festschrift for the sixty- 
fifth birthday of Dr. Hu Shih. It is the eighth volume of the Chi k‘an published 
in Taiwan. The monograph series (Chuan k‘an) of this Institute also continues, 
several new titles having been published in Taiwan, and the Institute of Arch- 
eology has continued the magnificent folio-size series publishing its An-yang 
findings, produced under the editorship of Dr. Li Chi. On the recent retirement 
of Dr. Chu Chia-hua as Director of the Academy, Dr. Hu Shih accepted the 
appointment to succeed him, and Dr. Li Chi was appointed Secretary-General. 
This new leadership augurs well for the continued progress of the Academia 
Sinica. 


Chung-yang Wen-wu Kung-ying-she’ (Jen-ai Lu, Section I, No. 2, Taipei) 

This Party bookstore is one of the largest publishers, in number of titles, in 
Taiwan. On the one hand, it offers the most complete and authoritative editions 
of the works of Sun Yat-sen (in six large volumes), President Chiang Kai-shek 
(twenty-four volumes), and other Party leaders, as well as official histories of 
the Party, works on the Three People’s Principles, and similar subjects. On the 
other hand, however, it also publishes a vast collectanea called the Hsien-tai 
kuo-min chi-pen chih-shih ts‘ung-shu”. The first series of one hundred volumes 
began appearing in 1951, and the fifth series of one hundred volumes is at present 
in process of publication. These consist entirely of works by modern scholars, 
writers, and translators, but in some cases they are reprintings of works published 
previously by other publishers. The scope of the subject matter is very broad, 
and the quality of the items included ranges from some of the finest and most 
indispensable works of modern scholarship to works of very doubtful value. This 
series has stimulated the production of some excellent college-level textbooks in 
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the field of Chinese studies, and has been a major outlet for the best recent works 
of some leading scholars; in short, although one must select with discrimination, 
this collection contains many items of value. 


Chung-kuo Kuo-min-tang Chung-yang Wei-yiian-hui 


The Central Committee of the Kuomintang has for some years been publishing 
a series of historical materials under the general editorship of Lo Chia-lun, 
entitled Ko-ming wen-hsien [Documents of the Revolution]. By late 1956 the four- 
teenth volume, on materials of the national Revolutionary armies’ ‘Northern 
Expedition,” had appeared. This contains a wide variety of materials having to 
do with the civil, military, and political aspects of the campaign. Although docu- 
ments unfortunately are not reproduced in facsimile, this series is of obvious 
importance to the historian both by reason of its comprehensiveness and its 
official character. 


III. SERIALS AND JOURNALS 


Although the general weekly, fortnightly, and monthly magazines of current 
affairs, discussion, and criticism do not fall within the scope of this survey, one 
such nonetheless merits mention here. It is the magazine Tzu-yu Chung-kuo 
(Free China) (Ho-p‘ing Tung Lu, Section II, Lane 18, No. 1, Taipei). Under the 
forceful editorship of Lei Chen, it is the best of several such magazines now 
published in Taiwan; it is liberal politically, influential among intellectuals in 
Taiwan and in Hongkong, and of very high editorial and critical standards. Of 
the more specialized serial publications, the best in the field of current literature, 
literary history, and criticism is in a new monthly, founded in 1956, called 
Wen-hsiieh tsa-chih (Literary Review) (Tung-an Street, Lane 55, No. 2, Taipei). 
Its analytical and critical articles frequently are the work of the most competent 
professors of history and literature, while its current creative work—=stories, 
essays, and poetry—seems to represent the best of the younger Chinese writers 
now active. 

The biweekly Ta-lu tsa-chih (The Continent Magazine), edited by the eminent 
scholar Tung Tso-pin, is now well known throughout the world of Chinese 
studies. Founded in the effort to interest a wider audience in Taiwan in the more 
serious aspects of traditional Chinese civilization, it combines high scholarly 
standards with great breadth of interest, and with readability. It is undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable periodicals that has been published in the Chinese 
language in recent decades. It is available in well-bound, hard-cover semi- 
annual indexed volumes, of which the fifteenth is soon to appear. A cumulative 
index to the first twelve volumes, arranged by subject matter of the articles 
indexed, was published in February 1957 and is available from the publisher. 

The officially sponsored Hsiieh-shu chi-k‘an (Academic Review Quarterly) (sold 
through the Chung-yang Wen-wu Kung-ying-she mentioned above) has con- 
tained some sinological articles of first-rank importance, although the quality of 
its articles has not been even, and its editorial standards should be improved. 
However, the scholar should not overlook the series of valuable specialized bibli- 
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ographies, some prepared by leading experts, on various aspects of Chinese 
studies, which have appeared regularly as appendices to this journal. The English- 
language publication Chinese Culture, A Quarterly Review, published under the 
sponsorship of the Ministry of Education, from the evidence of the first issue 
(Vol. I, No. 1, July 1957) also displays unevenness of quality and inadequate 
editorial standards. Although at its best suggestive of the old T‘iten Hsia, pub- 
lished in Shanghai prior to World War II, Chinese Culture will have to improve 
considerably to match Tien Hsia’s lamentably unique standards. However, some 
of the individual articles in this first issue are of such importance that the publi- 
cation as a whole cannot be overlooked. (Vol. I, No. 2, recently received, shows 
considerable improvement over the first issue.) 

Taiwan’s two major universities are responsible for a number of journals of 
high quality. From National Taiwan University the most important is the 
Wen-shih-che hstieh-pao (Bulletin of the College of Arts), an annual publication 
containing research articles by faculty members. (Vol. VIII 1957, is currently 
due, or overdue.) The same university’s College of Law produces the She-hui- 
k‘o-hsiieh lun-ts‘ung (Journal of Social Science), some of whose articles have 
dealt with problems of Chinese social and political history. The Fu-min Insti- 
tute of Economic Development, an affiliate of National Taiwan University, has 
no journal but has produced a series of publications, in English or with English 
summaries appended, on geography, demography, and economic development of 
Taiwan. A new journal not directly sponsored by the University but contributed 
to mainly by its professors is Studia Taiwanica, devoted to studies of economic, 
anthropological, ethnographical, and historical problems of Taiwan. Articles are 
either in Chinese or English, all Chinese articles having appended abstracts in 
English. Taiwan Normal University (Shih-fan Ta-hsiieh), a provincial govern- 
ment institution raised to the status of a full-scale university in 1955, also has 
excellent departments of history and literature, and produces two journals of 
interest. The Shih-ta hsiieh-pao (Bulletin of Taiwan Normal University), an 
annual publication launched in 1956, contains sinological articles by faculty 
members. A new annual publication commenced in June 1957 is the Kuo-wen 
yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an [Journal of the Graduate Division in Chinese Studies] of the 
same University, which publishes research performed by graduate students. The 
impressive first volume represents the results of a very ambitious undertaking 
to reconstruct a Journal of Literature for each of five of the dynastic histories 
which lack them. Produced under the supervision of Professor Kao Ming, the 
five supplementary Journals published here incorporate the results of relevant 
Ch‘ing scholarship, modern studies, and the students’ own researches: they are 
for the Liang, Ch‘en, Pei-Ch‘t, Wei, and Chou Histories, all of the period of the 
Northern and Southern Dynasties. 

The Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies (Ch‘ing-hua hsiieh-pao), formerly 
published at Tsinghua University at Peking, commenced publication of a New 
Series (Vol. I, No. 1, June 1956; No. 2, April 1957) in Taiwan; it also maintains 
editorial offices in New Haven, Connecticut (P.O. Box 661). This new journal 
publishes articles both in Chinese and in English, and it scarcely need be said that 
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they represent the highest scholarly standards. A most useful feature of the Tsing 
Hua Journal is its excellent book reviews. The art of the critical, scholarly book 
review is little practiced in the Chinese academic world, and this journal is per- 
haps the only place where Chinese reviews of this quality are to be found today. 
It is to be hoped that the Tsing Hua Journal will expand this aspect of its wholly 
commendable work. 
* a + 

The above survey inevitably reflects the interests and prejudices of the writer, 
and several such surveys by several writers would be needed to convey an ade 
quate description of the publication activities in Taiwan today. Because of limi- 
tations of space, many worthwhile items have not been mentioned. Individual 
scholars and libraries would be well advised to write to the publishers for de- 
scriptive catalogs and publication lists, and to keep themselves informed about 
publication there, for Taiwan has now become a major source of materials of all 
kinds, of importance to all branches of Chinese studies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Economics of Under-developed Coun- 
tries. By Perer T. Baver and Basi 8. 
Yamey. Cambridge Economics Handbooks. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
xili, 271. $2.25. 

Economic Backwardness and Economic 
Growth: Studies in the Theory of 
Economic Development. By Harvey 
Lerpenstern. New York: John Wiley, 1957. 
xiv, 295. Appendices, Indices. $6.75. 

Economic Theory and Under-developed 
Regions. By Gunnar Myrpat. London: 
Gerald Duckwoth, 1957. xii, 168. 18s. 


It has now become both a matter of habit and 
of convention to acquiesce in the division of the 
world into developed and under-developed 
countries for conceptual and political purposes 
alike. Once this distinction is granted to be of 
fundamental significance, it is logically possible 
to distinguish between three main approaches to 
the economic problems of under-developed 
countries. First of all, it could be argued that 
these countries are faced with problems similar 
to those of the pre-industrial West and that it 
is appropriate to apply to them the economic 
tools of the pre-Keynesian tradition of classical 
thought, allowing adequately for regional di- 
versities. Secondly, it could be held that neither 
the classical nor the Keynesian theories can 
help to explain the existence of both economic 
development and economic backwardness, that 
a new theory is required to cover both classes of 
phenomena. Thirdly, it could be maintained 
that the problems, past or present, of the de- 
veloped countries are quite different from those 
of the under-developed countries, that the latter 
must abandon the theories and tools of the 
former and evolve an entirely new approach, 
peculiarly suited to their own situation today. 

Mr. Bauer and Mr. Yamey have produced a 
disappointing defence of the first approach in a 
painstaking textbook that reveals a keen sense 
of economic geography and a flair for just the 
sort of facts that the bolder economists tend to 
forget. Mr. Leibenstein has provided us with the 
best instance yet available of the second approach 
and has also shown that economic analysis can 
be significant as well as subtle. Mr. Myrdal has 
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made a powerful plea for the third approach and 
perhaps would not claim to have done any more, 
but we are grateful for what he has given us 
with his usual insight and conceptual command. 

Mr. Bauer and Mr. Yamey have attempted 
and managed to “illuminate certain features of 
the economic landscape.’ They have ranged far 
and wide in their diligent search for suitable 
examples to illustrate the way in which economic 
generalizations about under-developed coun- 
tries are arrived at and need to be qualified at 
every stage. There are scattered throughout the 
book references to regions as diverse as Nyasa- 
land and Nigeria, Malta and Malaya, Sicily and 
Cyprus, India and Ethiopia, Guatemala and 
Japan, Thailand and even Tibet. The authors 
believe in the relevance to these countries of the 
basic elements of supply and demand analysis, 
the theory of inflation, substitution at the 
margin, complementary or competitive relations 
between factors of production and of “versatile 
general purpose tools.” At the same time they 
pay a great deal of attention to institutional 
peculiarities and are struck by the “paucity of 
successfully established generalizations.” De- 
spite this, however, the book contains a plethora 
of propositions that are sufficiently well-known 
to be dismissed as platitudes and unexception- 
able enough to be regarded as truisms. It is a 
great pity that they sometimes base these com- 
monsensical propositions upon questionable 
premises and often deduce from them dubious 
corollaries, especially in the second part on policy 
measures. Still, their frankness in revealing ex- 
plicitly their political bias in favour of maximum 
economic liberalism must be commended. 

The basic notion in Mr. Leibenstein’s book is 
that the simultaneous concurrence of the charac- 
teristics of under-developed countries can best 
be explained in terms of the “quasi-equilibrium’, 
that underlies their state of economic backward- 
ness. By contrast, the developed economies are 
characterized by the constant flux of a non- 
equilibrium system. If a backward economy is to 
escape from its state of quasi-equilibrium near 
subsistence, “a critical minimum effort’? must 
be made to generate sustained growth from 
within. Unless the initial series of efforts are 
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above a certain magnitude, the income-raising 
forces generated by exogenous stimulants and 
“growth agents” will not be great enough to 
overcome the income-depressing forces that are 
inherent in a subsistence economy. This kind of 
jargon would be disconcerting and pretentious 
were not Mr. Leibenstein willing to go into 
great detail in exploring the various features and 
processes in an under-developed economy, the 
elements of stability and instability in its quasi- 
equilibrium state, the various income-raising 
factors and income-depressing forces and the full 
implications of the “critical minimum effort’’ 
required. He is, however, much too ready to 
deny that the economic condition of a people 
can ever be explained by “institutional or extra- 
economic factors” or that its persistence may 
sometimes be caused by “political disorganiza- 
tion or mismanagement or exploitation of some 
sort.’”’ As a result, he is forced to conclude that 
the changes in traditional patterns of behaviour 
that are needed to facilitate economic growth 
themselves require a certain minimum rate of 
economic expansion for them to be effective. 
This questionable belief is dispensed with in 
Mr. Myrdal’s central hypothesis regarding the 
circular and cumulative causation in under-de- 
veloped countries that calls for an abandonment 
of the sharp separation in the neoclassical 
tradition between “economic” and ‘“non-eco- 
nomic” factors. If the hypothesis of cumulative 
causation is justified, an upward movement of 
the entire system can be effected by measures 
applied to one or the other of several points in 
the system, though in practice it is not a matter 
of indifference where and how a development 
problem is tackled. Mr. Myrdal is, however, in 
danger of being unduly sanguine in his rational- 
istic approach. “The more we know about the 
way in which the different factors are inter-re- 
lated—what effects a primary change of each 
factor will have on all the other factors, and 
when—the better we shall be able to establish 
how to maximize the effects of a given policy 
effort designed to move and change the social 
system.” If we take a more modest view of the 
social sciences, we could avoid this ambitious 
claim and still hold that the principle of cumula- 
tion promises final effects of very much greater 
magnitude than the efforts and costs of the re- 
forms themselves. At this level of generality, 
there is not, in fact, much to choose between 
Mr. Myrdal’s principle of cumulation “by which 
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an under-developed country can hope to lift 
itself by its shoe strings,’ Mr. Leibenstein’s 
“critical minimum effort thesis,” or what Pro- 
fessor Rostow calls the “take-off into sustained 
growth.”” Mr. Myrdal, however, is prepared to 
go further and to argue that general economic 
theory will have to become social theory (pre- 
sumably in a more sophisticated way than by 
Professor Rostow’s proliferation of “propensi- 
ties’) and that under-developed countries should 
work out their own specific techniques to fit their 
own values and conditions. 

It is possible to agree with Mr. Myrdal’s con- 
clusion—in fact, the burden of his book—and at 
the same time to hope that this new approach 
will utilise Mr. Leibenstein’s analytical schema 
and also allow for the regional and institutional 
variations that have dazed Mr. Bauer and Mr. 
Yamey. Is this an unattainable aim, or, in any 
event, is the attempt worthwhile? 

RaGHavan N. Iyer 
St. Antony’s College, Ozford 


The Far East. By Frep Greene. New York: 
Rinehart, 1957. xvi, 589, Maps, Tables, 
Index. $8.00. 

Major Topics on China and Japan: A Hand- 
book for Teachers. Eds. Haroutp C. 
Hinton and Marius B. Jansen. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. xi, 326, 
$3.50. 


Here are two “teaching aids” for Far Eastern 
history, one of which (Greene’s) is proudly en- 
compassed in solid and substantial binding, and 
the other (Hinton-Jansen’s) is so weakly stapled 
together that it will no doubt be falling apart at 
the seams on arrival. But since one can’t judge 
a book by its cover, let us look inside. 

Greene’s book proves to be a conventional 
narrative history of the broader Far East, in- 
cluding the Indian subcontinent and Southeast 
Asia along with China, Japan, and Korea, which 
is wedged in amidst power conflicts. His area 
coverage thus approximates that of G. N. 
Steiger’s old History of the Far East, but Professor 
Greene (Williams College) is not so attentive as 
Steiger to early history. Rather in keeping with 
the “modern trend” he concentrates on nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century history and 
problems. This is in general competently done, 
and in his interpretative sections the author 
makes a number of astute observations: e.g., 
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that ‘‘widespread government supervision of a 
modernization program may injure Asia’s vul- 
nerable democratic forces” (p. 19); that democ- 
racy in the Asiatic context despite lack of 
Western “‘prerequisites’’ has fared better than it 
did in Eastern Europe and in Germany after 
1918 (p. 21); that the “dispersal of loyalty in 
small packets” contributed to the staying power 
of traditional Chinese civilization (p. 61); that 
“a naive and dangerous type of opportunism” 
hurt Japan’s “democratic camp” in the 1920’s 
(p. 225); that the maintenance of caste lines in 
India was very dependent on early parentally 
directed marriages (p. 310); that SEATO’s 
weakness is “lack of Asian participants” (p. 544). 

But Greene does less than justice to some 
important problems. Thus he notes that Japanese 
expansionist undertakings after 1890 had a 
“wide popular base” (p. 211), but he does not 
bring out the samurai origin of the liberal parties 
and the element of social-economic protest con- 
tained in the ultranationalist movement, which 
would help to explain this. (Indeed, concerning 
ultranationalism, Kdddha and Tdseiha are even 
spelled incorrectly, pp. 237-238.) And his 
treatment of postwar Asian neutralism does not 
appreciate the possibility that this may be an 
intelligent as well as an emotionally satisfying 
position for Asian states to take, or at least that 
it gives them important reasons for avoiding 
SEATO (pp. 543-551). 

A bibliography is presented in sections follow- 
ing each major division of the text, and while 
good in general, it contains a number of errors 
which may be indicative of unfamiliarity with 
some works cited therein: thus Payson J. Treat 
becomes Trent (p. 568), John Fairbank is Fair- 
banks, Arthur Hummel is Hummell, Adolf 
Reichwein is Reichwin (pp. 176-177), Gerard 
Groot is Groat (p. 292), and Thomas C. Smith’s 
Political Change and Industrial Development in 
Japan, which is entirely concerned with the 
early Meiji period, is listed under the heading 
“The Occupation and After.’’ Also the end- 
paper maps are reversed (p. xiii). Though they 
mar the book, such errors do not seriously im- 
pair its usefulness, and Greene’s The Far East 
will serve well enough as an introductory text 
for a one semester (or second term of a two 
semester) course on the area. 

The Hinton-Jansen work is something new. 
It grew out of summer-session seminars for high- 
school teachers conducted at Harvard Univer- 
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sity in 1955 and 1956. The seminars, in conjunc- 
tion with a lecture course given concurrently, 
were designed to give those teachers participating 
sufficient acquaintance with Far Eastern subject 
matter to enable them to introduce it into their 
high school social studies curriculum. The “hand- 
book” was compiled by the successive directors 
of the program, Jansen (1955) and Hinton (1956), 
from reports and discussions accomplished in the 
seminars. It seeks to give “basic data and key 
concepts” concerning China and Japan and to 
“draw attention to leading ideas and conclusions 
generally accepted by university specialists on 
the Far East but otherwise largely unavailable 
to the teaching profession.’”’ Of the volume’s 326 
pages slightly over two-thirds are devoted to 
China, the rest to Japan. 

The fine hand of the specialist editors may 
be seen in their giving as much attention to the 
old as to the new Far East, their refraining from 
evaluating it in terms of democracy versus com- 
munism (as many well-bound texts, including 
Greene’s, are perhaps overly inclined to do), and 
their effort to probe the limited number of sub- 
topics they select to a depth beyond that which 
the usual textbook attains. For example, despite 
the overall brevity of the work, the reader gets 
a closeup view of several cities (Peking, Shanghai, 
and Hongkong); specific information on such an 
important but elusive subject as Chinese secret 
societies; and the capsule portraits of the Mac- 
artney Mission, Sir Harry Parkes, the May 4 
(1919) Movement, and Japan’s ultranationalists 
are very revealing. 

There is, however, some unevenness in the 
book. While the reviewer felt that many of the 
topics were very well summarized, others could 
be considerably improved. The section on Japa- 
nese piracy in Ashikaga times neglects “official” 
Sino-Japanese relations of the period (see Wang 
Yi-t‘ung’s study), the handling of Japan’s 
great debate over Korea (1873) is weak, and the 
sketch of Chiang Kai-shek, though rather long, 
leaves him somehow still an enigma. Also it 
seemed to the reviewer that Jansen’s own re- 
search, especially his The Japanese and Sun 
Yat-sen, might have been allowed to intrude 
into the compilation at a number of points with 
profit. Perhaps Jansen thought this too special- 
ized, but it has broad ramifications in the recent 
history of both China and Japan. The biblio- 
graphical lists, though containing excellent items, 
are somewhat helter-skelter in arrangement. But 
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even as it stands Major Topics on China and 
Japan surely deserves a better binding. 
Hitary Conroy 


University of Pennsylvania 


Forced To Be Free: The Artificial Revolu- 
tion in Germany and Japan. By JoHn 
D. Montgomery. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. xiii, 209. Source Notes, 
Index. $4.50. 


This is an excellent book. Dedicated to Carl 
J. Friedrich, this lucid, well-written, and well- 
organized account describes the successes and 
failures of the postwar political offensive of the 
Western Allies against the totalitarian regimes of 
Germany and Japan. Two documents, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directive of April 28, 1945, 
and the U.S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan of August 24 of the same year, outlined 
the plan for the elimination of Nazism and 
militarism. An artificial revolution was attempted 
in both countries which was to bring about 
peaceable changes in the political and economic 
leadership of both nations. The methods used 
were denazification in Germany and the purge 
in Japan. 

The results of this artificial revolution are the 
subject of Mr. Montgomery’s thoughtful study. 
These results are not merely important to an 
understanding of the immediate developments in 
Germany and Japan, but they also become of 
even greater value when they are applied to other 
areas of the world where long-range American 
policy may be engaged in aiding politically under- 
developed people to get a greater measure of 
self-government. The conclusions of the book 
are the product of teamwork by German and 
Japanese scholars who conducted numerous 
case studies; they are neither new nor unexpected, 
but they are certainly well founded and well 
argued. After making a clear comparison of 
Germany and Japan they agree that for the 
artificial revolution to succeed it must provide 
for institutional changes which permit new social 
opportunities to new elements in a flexible 
society, that being the very essence of democracy. 
Negative changes alone are not enough, institu- 
tional reforms are a necessity, and the ultimate 
problem, then, it is argued, becomes not merely 
a political, but a social and even perhaps a moral 
one. 

The comparison between Germany and Japan 
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indicates that in the former case the artificial 
revolution was less successful. The old elite was 
not entirely displaced, nor was it wholly dis- 
credited. The denazification program was based 
on the criterion of party membership, but this 
was too broad, and the program was generally 
resented. Above all, the highly disciplined, 
efficient, and self-conscious German professional 
bureaucracy was scarcely affected by the pro- 
gram. Indifferent to political values, it success- 
fully resisted democratization as it had resisted 
the Republicanism of Weimar, and as it had also 
resisted National Socialism. Even so, the Allied 
military government was able to dismantle 
autocracy and give a chance to the acceptance 
of representative democracy. 

In Japan the purge was a simpler and a more 
direct process than denazification, and more was 
accomplished. The greater selectivity of the 
program resulted in the successful removal of 
the old and the creation of a new leadership. 
Here too, the Japanese bureaucratic elite re- 
mained influential, but on the whole the artificial 
revolution fared better. The nobility lost power 
and economic privilege, new universities were 
opened, and both the Diet and the civil service 
were opened to new elements, resulting in a 
broader social base for Japanese political life. 
The purge was certainly less resented in Japan 
than was denazification in Germany, but one 
does wonder if the German bitterness at Allied 
programs was not merely due to the fact that 
the Germans felt defeat less deeply and con- 
tinued to believe in their basic superiority, 
whereas Japan had never before had such a 
shattering experience. 

In both cases the economic purge against the 
economic and technical elites, businessmen, 
industrialists, and managers was the least effec- 
tive part of the Allied attempt, and it occasioned 
both bitterness and large-scale evasion. A chap- 
ter based on case studies of local community 
responses also points out that the artificial 
revolution had little relevance to local life; only 
where local conditions provided for a new leader- 
ship did it arise. (Why fictitious names had to be 
used here to identify towns and villages seems 
slightly puzzling; since the book no longer is a 
study contracted for by the Army, one could wish 
for actual identification in each case.) 

The final point is this: if reforms toward demo- 
cratic aims are to succeed, the removal of the 
old elite is not enough. Institutional reforms 
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must also be undertaken, permitting greater 
social mobility. The lesson as it applies to other 
countries now aided by American programs is 
clear. DDT, large irrigation dams, and multi- 
tudes of jeeps are an insufficient substitute for 
social and political opportunities which must 
also be provided. 
Frank W. Ikié 

Miami University, Ohio 


The Political Process and Foreign Policy: 
The Making of the Japanese Peace 
Settlement. By Bernarp C. CoHEN. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
x, 293. Tables, Index. $6.00. 


As its title suggests, this study is a micro- 
analysis of one aspect of the American foreign 
policy making process, the successful negotiation 
(with the ex-enemy and numerous allies), draft- 
ing, “selling,” and ratification of an important 
treaty. Professor Cohen is not primarily con- 
cerned with the details of the treaty and he is 
totally unconcerned with its virtues or vices. 
His interest is exclusively in the process whereby 
the instrument was written and accepted by 
American interest groups, the public at large, 
interested government departments, and the 
Senate. In analyzing the process the author 
wishes to present—and succeeds eminently—a 
number of crucial propositions on how foreign 
policy decisions are made in a pluralistic-demo- 
cratic setting. 

The reasons uncovered for the relatively pain- 
less manner in which the Japanese peace treaty 
became history are instructive. Negotiations were 
entrusted to one man, given near-cabinet rank 
for the purpose, Mr. J. F. Dulles, then the 
Republican adviser to a Democratic Adminis- 
tration. Agreement on principle was reached 
first with World War II allies and with Japan. 
During the very process of negotiation continu- 
ous contact was maintained with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee’s Subcommittee 
on the Far East, with important economic 
interest groups, especially the Pacific Fisheries 
Conference, and with the Defense Department, 
including General MacArthur. While nationalist 
groups on the Right and extreme pacifist organi- 
zations vociferously opposed aspects of the 
draft agreement, their efforts were vain in view 
of a curtain of silent indifference and apathy 
which characterized the public at large. Hence 
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it came as no surprise that the formal treaty- 
signing conference was only a ceremony and 
that the Senate’s ratification debate was little 
more than that. 

This analysis is unique in constantly showing 
the interconnections between external negotia- 
tion and efforts at home to manipulate the alert 
segment of the public and potential opponents 
in the Senate. Professor Cohen is especially to 
be congratulated for his sophisticated and yet 
moderate use of content analysis and opinion 
polls in demonstrating the interconnections. He 
succeeds admirably in subordinating the display 
of these methods to the analytical results he 
wishes to achieve. His conclusions on the limita- 
tions of this case study are fair and restrained; 
he notes that not all foreign policy situations 
involve this degree of public indifference and 
that bipartisanship is not really vindicated by 
Mr. Dulles’ role since there was no fundamental 
party discord over the issues to start with. 
Professor Cohen is to be thanked for demon- 
strating that “the climate of public opinion in 
the body politic, organized and unorganized 
political interest groups, and the media of mass 
communication are integral and important parts 
of the politica’ processes of foreign policy-mak- 
ing’ and that “they fundamentally affect the 
very character of the process” (p. 282). He is 
also right in‘ observing that a decision-maker 
may possess far greater room for maneuver, in 
view of the very diverse nature of public reac- 
tions, than he is willing to assume. This book is 
a case study and not a prolegomenon to a theory; 
but Wwe need many more such before the theory 
can be stated. 

Ernst B. Haas 
University of California, Berkeley 


Asia. By Martin Hiirumann. New York: 
Studio Publications in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1957. 262. 293 
Plates, Introduction, Map, Historical Notes, 
Index. $12.50. 


This is probably the best single collection of 
photographs covering most of Asia yet to appear. 
It is necessarily a potpourri, including the Le- 
vant, the southwest, Turan, and even parts of 
Siberia, and it combines themes familiar in Dr. 
Hiirlimann’s long list of earlier photographic 
volumes: landscapes, “national life,” people, 
monuments, and happily little of the picturesque. 
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There is a good deal of sculpture and architecture, 
but except for the section on India they do not 
dominate the book, and are frequently used with 
great success to illustrate regional culture in a 
broader context. The Taj Mahal, indefatigably 
photographed and seldom transferred success- 
fully onto film, seems here really to float as it 
should, and Dr. Hiirlimann has had equal success 
with the interiors of Mogul buildings. Isfahan, 
Peking, Hang-chou, and Nara may not be done 
full justice, but the plates included are of un- 
usual interest and quality. The people and 
landscapes are also on the whole outstandingly 
good. Plates of the tomb and temple of Con- 
fucius near Chefoo (which Dr. Hiirlimann in- 
sists on calling Kufu), several plates of the 
Yangtze, Kwangsi, and eroded loess in Honan 
are remarkable, and there are many sensitive 
and exciting pictures of the riotously green 
landscape of southern Asia, good enough so 
that they do not appear to suffer from the ab- 
sence of color. 

Comments on the plates are given in order at 
the end of the book, together with thumbnail 
sketches of each country. Only a one- or two- 
word place-name caption is provided for each 
plate in the main body of the book. Unfortu- 
nately the comments are not always very helpful 
when tracked down. No dates are given for the 
plates, and locations are often stated far too 
broadly; the outline map locates some but by no 
means all of the photographs. Excellent pictures 
may speak for themselves, but their usefulness 
could be increased with a little more purposive 
help from the compiler (only about a quarter of 
the pictures were taken by Dr. Hiirlimann, the 
others are from a great variety of public and 
private sources). The reader does not learn 
much from notes like “Night-time festivities in 
Japan,” and it is a pity to find so many boners, 
such as “Mandalay, founded in 1857 . . .”” But the 
pictures are mainly magnificent. 

R#oaps MuRPHEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art. 
Volume I. Chinese, Central Asian and 
Luristan Bronzes and Chinese Jades and 
Sculptures. By S. Howarp HAansrorp. 
London: Lund Humphries, for The Arts 
Council of Great Britain, 1957. xiii, 133. 
Maps, Chronology, Line Drawings, Bibliog- 
graphy, Index, Plates. £8/8/0. 
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With this handsome work Professor 8. Howard 
Hansford of the University of London inaugu- 
rates what promises to be a beautiful set of at 
least two volumes. When completed it will 
bring to the general public in collotype plates 
and descriptive text objects from the collection 
of the late Professor C. G. Seligman and Mrs. 
Seligman. The second volume is to be written by 
John Ayers, Assistant Keeper of the Department 
of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and will cover the areas of Chinese and Korean 
ceramics. 

The scope of Professor Hansford’s contribu- 
tion can be grasped in a glance through the 
brief listings of the Contents, and it comprises a 
clear four-part division: 1. Chinese Bronzes; 2. 
Bronzes from the Ordos, Central Asia and 
Luristién; 3. Chinese Jades; 4. Sculpture in 
Stone, Wood and Cast Metal. Each of these is 
the heading of a general introductory section, 
and the whole is followed by a much more de- 
tailed “Catalogue” (87 pages as opposed to 37 
of Introduction). Finally, there are eighty plates 
which logically follow the same order, along with 
one colored frontispiece of a fang i ritual bronze. 
Since many of the plates contain more than one 
object, most but not quite all of the pieces within 
the allotted scope are illustrated. 

It is clear that in such a collection and its 
commentary the range is vast—a time of over 
three millenia and the thousands of nebulous 
miles that lie between the rocky heights of 
Luristin and the level yellow earth of Honan. 
Sufficient here to point out that the author has 
followed a generally clear course of exposition, 
and the reader emerges with certain and im- 
portant facts about Chinese bronzes, about jade, 
and about Luristan. 

Professor Hansford’s interests, however, are 
essentially those of the historical antiquarian or, 
in the case of China, the sinologist, rather than 
those of an interpreter of art and style, of what 
we might call the visual course of history. As a 
result the reader will want to explore for himself 
the factual outlay: Human sacrifice (pp. 5-6); 
casting methods (p. 13—since the author’s 
writing, models have been reported and illus- 
trated; see Li Chi, The Beginning of Chinese 
Civilization, Seattle, 1957, p. 51, Pl. 13) the 
origin of the name “Ordos” (p. 18); the capped 
columns on the rims of chiieh vessels (p. 45— 
strangely the author does not mention that some 
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chiieh have been found with only one such col- 
umn); facts of archaeological history; shape of 
vessel and weapon; the ya hsing symbol (pp. 
45-48); inscription translations, e.g., on vessels, 
does li mean “traveling” or “sacrifice” (p. 52)? 
(Another possibility is “a set’”—see Kidder, 
Early Chinese Bronzes in the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, St. Louis 1956, p. 72.) Also, on 
mirrors, the closing phrase, i ku shih, should be 
understood as “may you have good markets,” 
not “it (the mirror) is suitable for the market’’ 
(pp. 75-76); and is the “sea horse” of the “‘sea 
horse and grape mirror” a term suggested be- 
cause the animals look like the walrus, hai ma 
(p. 84)? The author’s recognized familiarity with 
jade, particularly as a material and how and 
when it was used, lends special authority to this 
section, while the paragraphs on Luristin and 
the Ordos are a model of clarity. 

The last section of the book is weakest. This 
is in part the fault of the collection itself where 
real quality can only be found in such pieces as 
a probable Yiin-kang head (C3) and a hauntingly 
sketchy casting of an iron Bodhisattva (C13) 
which is thought to be eleventh-century Korean. 
Bronze sculptures such as the rather well-known 
Ming Buddha of 1396 (A91) and a vibrantly 
alive T‘ang Bodhisattva (A84) are relegated 
rather arbitrarily to Section One. However, the 
author’s introductory remarks unfortunately add 
little enlightenment, for he insists on pouring 
Buddhist sculpture into the mold of “four 
stylistic phases.”” Why, since we only have a 
few isolated works of art, can we not consider 
each on its own individual merits? Most assuredly 
the skilled Buddhist craftsman, even if the 
concept could have crossed his mind, would in 
the sixth century hardly have bowed to the 
curious thought that his art was essentially to 
serve some strange mystic cult known as “First 
Phase,” or “Transitional.” 

Even within the very narrow limits of the 
Seligman collection Professor Hansford’s cate- 
gories do not quite “work.” There are two objects 
connected with Yiin-kang, and whereas C2 most 
certainly has “a tall and narrow head with a 
rather flat face’ of Phase One, C3 somehow 
comes closer to giving us “a large head with a 
mask square rather than oval,” and this unfor- 
tunately would suggest the “Second, or Transi- 
tional Phase.” 

While this is assuredly a minor section of the 
catalogue, the implications are far wider. To 
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catalogue, in the sense of establishing compart- 
ments, is not to know. To confront the general 
reader with such a neat system is misleading, 
because if he takes it seriously the matter of 
studying Chinese sculpture must become a kind 
of puzzle which then is “solved’’ when each 
known work has been neatly settled into its 
proper—and eternal—niche. 

Where no categories are ready at hand, the 
author seems at something of a loss. Thus for the 
dating of Shang and Chou bronzes he follows his 
mentor, Yetts, in placing all bronzes down to 
about 900 B.C. in the “First Phase.” (This is 
amended somewhat in the Catalogue section 
with the occasional addition of ‘Shang-Yin” or 
“early Chou.’”’) With jades the author shows 
little desire to evaluate them as art and expres- 
sion within the processes of history. Thus, later 
jades are often described as “period doubtful.” 

Such dismissals or oversimplifications contrib- 
ute to a lack of positive richness which one would 
hope to find behind the selectivity of such a 
catalogue. Perhaps the bibliography reflects this 
as well; for admitting necessary elimination, it is 
hard to justify the omission of such useful vol- 
umes as: Kelley and Ch‘en, Chinese Bronzes 
from the Buckingham Collection, Chicago, 1946; 
Lodge, Wenley, and Pope, A _ Description 
and Illustrative Catalogue of Chinese Bronzes 
in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
1946; Salmony, Carved Jade of Ancient China, 
Berkeley, 1938. Since Professor Hansford 
is interested in horses and lists Yett’s article, 
may we suggest balancing this with Waley, ‘The 
Heavenly Horses of Ferghana, a New View,” 
History Todzy (Feb. 1955), pp. 95-103. 

Catalogue entries for some items are of great 
length, others disappointingly brief. But most 
assuredly we must be grateful that within the 
scope of Professor Hansford’s special interests 
this important collection has been so beautifully 
presented. 

RicaarD Epwarps 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


Remnants of Han Law. Volume I: Introduc- 
tory Studies and an Annotated Translation 
of Chapters 22 and 23 of the History of the 
Former Han Dynasty. By A. F. P. Hut- 
sews. Sinica Leidensia edidit Institutum 
Sinologicum Lugduno Batavum, Vol. IX. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. iv, 455. Notes, 
Appendix. 25 guilders. (Paper). 
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Although the Han dynasty is one of the best 
explored periods in Chinese history, its legal 
institutions have never, until recently, been 
treated in a comprehensive Western study. This 
gap has now been filled by Professor A. F. P. 
Hulsewé’s excellent book. It begins with a con- 
cise and clear survey of the administrative 
organization of the Han empire. This is followed 
by a chapter listing and evaluating earlier 
studies on Han law. The author, as far as pos- 
sible, reconstructs the Han code, by which he 
means the various and now lost collections of 
legal stipulations. He gives the names of the 
various Statutes (li) and Ordinances (ling), 
indicating in each case the source and content; 
and then proceeds to a discussion of other kinds 
of legislation, such as Military Law (chiin-fa), 
Precedents (ku-shih), Comparisons (pi), and 
Rulings (k‘o). The later chapters deal with the 
administration of justice, the various punish- 
ments, the particularly heinous crimes termed 
Impiety (pu-tao) and Disrespect or Nefas (pu- 
ching), “redemption” of punishment and reduc- 
tion in rank, amnesties, intention and negligence, 
and privileged groups. His method throughout is 
to give copious examples which are arranged 
chronologically. The material is drawn mainly 
from the two Han histories but also from other 
writings and archaeological finds. The last 
chapters give a complete translation of the 
“Treatise on Punishments” (Han shu, ch. 23), 
and a partial translation of the “Treatise on the 
Rules of Ceremonious Behaviour and on Music” 
(Han shu, ch. 22). 

Remnants of Han Law shows the wide knowl- 
edge of its author, his penetrating research into 
specialized and often extremely difficult source 
material, and his ability to present results in a 
lucid way. A second volume will contain a docu- 
mented survey of punishable acts and their 
retribution, a translation of the extant passages 
of the code, and a discussion of other rules and 
regulations in the non-penal field. 

It is only on very few points that I would 
suggest minor corrections or modifications. On 
p. 16, the author states that the Prefectures 
(hsien) were subdivided into Communes (hsiang), 
and these again into Hamlets (li). In addition 
to the regular officials in these divisions, there 
were the Police Posts (t‘ing), spread out along 
the roads. Their officials were in charge of en- 
suring safety along the imperial roads and of 
maintaining official resthouses. In reality the 
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term t‘ing could also refer to subdivisions of 
prefectures. This is proved by the fact that many 
marquises were enfeoffed with t‘ing. Depending 
on their merit, they received the income of one 
or several Asien, or merely the income of hsiang 
or t‘ing (Hou-Han shu chi chieh, Treatises, 28. 
13a). The Hou-Han shu also records that, while 
imperial daughters were enfeoffed with hsien, the 
daughters of kings only received the income of 
hsiang or t‘ing (ibidem, 10B.14a). It seems clear, 
therefore, that the term t‘ing could mean an ad- 
ministrative division which included a certain 
number of households. 

On p. 17, the regulations for military service 
are summarized. Men between the ages of 23 and 
56 “had to serve as Regular Conscripts, cheng tsu, 
for one year under the orders of the Military 
Commandant of their commandery—as cavalry- 
men on the Northern border, as Skilled Soldiers, 
ts‘ai kuan, i.e. infantrymen, in the interior, and 
as sailors on the Towered Warships. ... Next 
they had to serve another year as Garrison 
Conscripts shu tsu, either as Guardsmen, wei- 
shih, in or near the imperial capital or in the fiefs, 
or as real garrison conscripts along the border.” 
The author quotes no source for this description, 
but it would seem to be the Han chiu-t by Wei 
Hung (fl. 25-57). Wei in fact states the regula- 
tions differently. Men served first for one year 
as Regular Conscripts and for a further year as 
Guardsmen. Only then did they become Skilled 
Soldiers and cavalrymen. 

On p. 130, it is not made clear which group of 
punishments is collectively called nai tsui. An 
enumeration is started with (1) ... but is not 
carried through. On p. 189, the date of Ch‘in 
Feng’s surrender is given as July 29, A.D. 29. 
I do not know where the author has obtained 
this information. He quotes as his source two 
texts in the Hou-Han shu (p. 203, note 199), 
although these merely state that Ch‘in Feng 
surrendered in the 6th month (July 1-29). On 
p. 220, reference is made to the arrest and execu- 
tion of Grand Administrators who had handed in 
false reports on the size of landed properties in 
A.D. 39. The scandal may have broken in 39, 
but the arrests and executions did not take 
place until the autumn of the following year. 
On p. 228, the name of the Emperor of a New 
Beginning was not Liu Po-sheng but Liu Hsiian. 
On p. 230, the author mentions Emperor Kuang- 
wu’s nine forerunners and competitors. Actually 
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there were ten. On p. 242, Ma Yiian’s campaign 
in the south took place in A.D. 49, not 79. 

None of the above points is serious. Professor 
Hulsewé’s book is one of the major works to 
have appeared in the field of sinology. It is im- 
portant not only to students of Han history but 
to all who are interested in the institutions of 
China. The author deserves the gratitude and 
congratulations of his colleagues. 

Hans BIgLENSTEIN 

Canberra University College 


The Political History of China, 1840-1928. 
Tr. and ed. by Ssu-yu Tene and Jeremy 
INGALLS. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1956. 
xii, 545. Maps, Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 


The teaching and study of Chinese history 
owes much to those pioneer scholars who for the 
past three or four centuries have taken it upon 
themselves to give us a basis for historical study 
by translating the standard Chinese accounts. 
On the whole they made excellent selections, 
but they were also misleading, since it was not 
until certain basic concepts and approaches had 
been deeply rooted that we gained access to the 
countless private histories, memoirs, local gazet- 
teers, and other writings which do so much to 
correct the generalizations of the Chinese stand- 
ard historical outlines. Our understanding of 
China’s past and present has enormously im- 
proved in the past thirty years owing to original 
undertakings in the form of a rapidly growing 
monographic literature. But our gain from this 
plethora of specialized research has been our 
students’ loss, for in vain have they searched for 
new general works which could carry them over 
a meaningful time period in Chinese history, and 
could give them something less than contro- 
versial theory and something more than cram- 
book tips. 

Faced with the task of providing a readable 
and comprehensive volume on modern Chinese 
history to be used primarily as a college-level 
textbook, Professors Teng and Ingalls chose not 
to undertake a fresh survey but to translate a 
standard, widely known Chinese historical work, 
Li Chien-nung’s Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng- 
chih shih (Shanghai, 1948). Because of the an- 
nounced purpose of the book, it must be viewed 
and evaluated primarily as a textbook. I have 
tested it on my students. As I had feared, junior 
and senior students who had previously used 
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texts by Goodrich, Eberhard, and Tsui Chi in 
covering earlier periods, found the Teng-Ingalls 
version of Li Chen-nung’s book hard to absorb 
and enjoy. Several who covered Wittfogel and 
Weber with enthusiasm had difficulty in reading 
and remembering. Li’s straightforward factual 
accounting. Undoubtedly part of their difficulty 
lay in the second half of the volume (Volume II 
in the original Chinese edition) where the com- 
plexities of the warload struggle are examined in 
some detail, for in the more leisurely first section 
they appreciated the rich documentation (which 
Teng and Ingalls have footnoted with consider- 
able discretion). The students also reacted against 
the period coverage of the volume, for they were 
left unaided by text just as Chiang Kai-shek 
attained domination over the North in 1928. It is 
understandable that Li did not find it advisable 
or possible to bring his survey up to date, but this 
so seriously impairs the value of the volume that I 
question its usefulness as a text in modern history, 
despite the good quality of the translation and 
editing. 

Li’s original outline has been followed quite 
closely, and much of his phrasing has been 
rendered almost literally while yielding good 
English, yet at times the force of his cogent 
comments is lost in translation. Recognizing the 
high cost of printing and the limitations which 
this may have placed on the editors, I feel never- 
theless that more of Li’s repetition, his charts, 
his enumerated point-by-point summaries could 
have been left in the text as genuine aids to 
nonspecialist students, who necessarily find Chi- 
nese names and facts hard to digest. 

If I am pessimistic as to the value of the 
Political History as a textbook for American 
students, I am also unhappy about the effect it 
must have had upon a generation of Chinese 
students. For honesty and meticulousness are not 
enough, and the traditionalism (of the modern 
variety) which Li’s diligent work evidences can 
provide little foundation for critical thought. 
Li’s work has to stand against a huge body of 
Marxist and Marxist-oriented literature, and 
except for its treatment of the nineteenth century 
—which is excellent though standard for all 
schools of Chinese political thought—it never 
sought to deal with fundamental sociological and 
economic problems. Perhaps it is excusable that 
Li himself did not see the real dimensions of 
political history, but Chinese students certainly 
could not have gained any real perspective on 
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their nation’s problems of development through 
Li’s widely accepted textbook. How much less, 
then, have American students to gain from it? 

For the reader who cannot use the original 
Chinese text, the present translation is extremely 
illuminating, for, as the editors point out in their 
Foreword, “Li Chien-nung’s work has the... 
advantage of maximum lucidity and lively nar- 
ration,”’ and he “views events succinctly in their 
context as internal political problems and applies 
to their evaluation the techniques of the modern 
historian further enlightened by his own broad 
and unparochial appreciation of his own society.” 
I believe that the editors have faithfully cap- 
tured Li’s spirit. For those who have reason to 
consult Li Chien-nung’s own text, the translation 
has the advantage of footnotes and bibliography, 
in addition to well-devised sub-headings which 
are of assistance for reference purposes. 

This book should prove to be of the greatest 
value to harassed teachers and to students who 
seek reliable data on the era it covers and who 
wish to see it through Chinese eyes. 

Sran.ey SPpecToR 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


Frauen um den Drachenthron: Verfiihrung 


und Macht im Schicksal Chinas. By 
BLANCHE CHRISTINE OLscHAK. Olten, Swit- 
zerland: Walter Verlag, 1956. 259. Illustra- 
tions, Chronology, Bibliography, Glossary. 


Blanche Olschak is an Austrian sociologist and 
writer specializing in woman’s role in society. 
She is editor-in-chief of an encyclopaedic work 
on women (Lexikon der Frau), and also has 
studied the cultural history of the Orient. Her 
new book, Women near the Dragon Throne, is 
largely a literary contribution in the style of 
Pearl Buck’s Imperial Woman, but it also dis- 
cusses general historical problems. Mrs. Olschak 
is interested in debunking the misconception that 
the women of China have not been able to influ- 
ence the course of Chinese history. In her own 
words “‘. . . the female principle (Yin) cannot be 
eradicated from Chinese history but is rather a 
part of it, helped to determine history and was 
able, from the background, to act upon the male 
principle (Yang)....It is worthwhile to at- 
tempt quietly to raise the curtain around the 
dragon throne and, carefully probing, drawing 
from ancient sources, and conserving the bizarre, 
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flowery style of the times, to uncover that which 
the history of Yang hides from our view.” 

Mrs. Olschak has created a romantic, poetic, 
and aesthetically exquisite image of Chinese im- 
perial court life. Using both historical and fic- 
tional sources, she takes us from the creation of 
Pan Ku down to the end of the Chinese empire 
and the tragicomedy of Yiian Shih-k‘ai’s last 
moments. The merit of the book lies not in his- 
torical scholarship or interpretation, nor indeed 
in the profundity of its insights, but rather in 
the form in which the well-known events are 
rehearsed here. 

The first part of the book is devoted to general 
historical observations. The second part consists 
of loosely connected scenes designed to show the 
roles played by a small number of remarkable 
women in shaping the history of China. Here we 
have Yang Kuei-fei, the Empress Wu, Tz‘u Hsi 
(Yehonala), and many other heroines and female 
villains of whom there is such an abundance in 
China’s historical and literary works. The author 
attempts to show how, in spite of the traditional 
social handicaps, resourceful individuals among 
China’s women were able to exercise direct and 
indirect influence upon public affairs. It is re- 
grettable that the scope of the undertaking 
prevents a fully adequate treatment of any of 
the figures chosen. The over-all effect is kaleido- 
scopic, with much of the text consisting of actual 
conversations between emperors, empresses, min- 
isters, generals, and concubines. 

Far from affecting the style of scholarly re- 
search, the author has developed a smoothly 
flowing, colorful style not burdened by scientific 
restraint or cumbersome footnotes. These facts 
in no way detract from the book’s intrinsic value, 
The stories are told with fine sensitivity, and 
display excellent taste and meticulous attention 
to historical authenticity. Though based on a 
relatively small number of secondary works, the 
book contains a wealth of useful historical and 
cultural information. Appropriate selections of 
Chinese poetry adorn almost every other page. 
The illustrations are thoroughly delightful, and 
tastefully chosen and arranged. For the novice, I 
can think of no more pleasant way to be awak- 
ened to Chinese history, art, and literature. 

Kaus H. PrinesHem 
Columbia University 
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The Empress Wu. By C. P. Frrzcrratp. 
London: Cresset Press, 1956. vii, 252. 
Lady Wu: A True Story. By Lin Yurane. 

London: Heinemann, 1957. xiv, 245. 


The interregnum of the Empress Wu in the 
seventh century has been one of the many gaps 
in Western knowledge of medieval Chinese his- 
tory. This deficiency no longer exists, for two 
monographs have recently appeared which de- 
scribe the reign of Empress Wu in considerable 
detail and enlighten us concerning this little- 
known monarch, the only woman ever to usurp a 
Chinese throne. They have an interest which 
transcends the subject of Empress Wu herself, 
because they represent two points of view and are 
products of different historical traditions. 

Authors Fitzgerald and Lin Yutang both give 
essentially the same account of the Lady Wu’s 
rise to influence, starting as a concubine of Em- 
peror T‘ai-tsung and then of his successor Kao- 
tsung, under whose reign she gradually assumed 
supreme control of national affairs. When Kao- 
tsung died in 683, she deposed his successor and 
put a powerless puppet on the throne. While 
making her preparations for a change of dy- 
nasty, she moved cautiously against court ele- 
ments still loyal to the T‘ang. It was not until 690 
that she usurped the throne and changed the 
dynasty from T‘ang to Chou. She was deposed 
during a coup d’état carried out fifteen years 
later, shortly before her death. 

The authors have obtained their facts about 
the Empress Wu from her biographies in the 
standard histories, related -biographies of her 
contemporaries, and information about the period 
in the Sung history of Ssu-ma Kuang. The de- 
pendability of these references is not dealt with 
critically in either work. Dr. Fitzgerald simply 
implies that his book is one“ . . . faithfully based 
on the original authorities . . .” (p. v), while Dr. 
Lin makes the generalization that the Old History 
of the T’ang (Chiu T*ang-shu, CTS) is more 
detailed and valuable as a research aid 
than the revised New History of the T‘ang (Hsin 
T‘ang-shu, HTS) (pp. x, xi). I believe that their 
treatment is inadequate in regard to the im- 
portant question of the validity of the references 
which they consulted. The differences between 
the T‘ang standard histories might also have 
been discussed. For its coverage of the first two- 
thirds of the T‘ang, CTS biographers relied pri- 
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marily on extracts from the shih-lu (“true rec- 
ords’”’). The shih-lu was a court record of the 
reign of a sovereign, compiled after his death. 
(See Nien-erh shih cha-chie [NESCC], ch. 16.) 
HTS biographers referred to more materials and 
sometimes corrected the inadequate or misleading 
records in CTS. For example, there are several 
places in the biography of Empress Wu where her 
putting people to death was glossed over in 
CTS but mentioned in HTS (NESCC, ch. 16). A 
minister who had served under the Empress Wu 
named Wei Yiian-chung’ was put in charge of 
compiling the True Record of Empress (Wu) Tse- 
tien (Tse-t‘ien huang-hou shih-lu) (CTS [Wu- 
ying-tien photolith ed., Taipei, 1957], 92.9b); 
Li Tsung-t‘ung:, Chung-kuo shih-hstieh-shih [His- 
tory of Chinese Historiography] (Taipei, 1956], p. 
76). Considering the harsh way in which he had 
been treated during her reign, it would not have 
been surprising if in supervising the account of 
her life, he had been biased against her and had 
selected those materials which would portray 
the Empress in an unfavorable light. However, 
the degree of his actual participation in this 
compilation is unknown. The great T‘ang his- 
toriographer Liu Chih-chi¢ completed a revision 
of the “true record” in 706, and may have edited 
the draft manuscript. His collaborators were 
fellow officials Wu Chings and Hsii Chien/. 
(Shih-t‘ung t‘ung shihe (Taipei, 1956 ed.], 12.179.) 
Dr. E. G. Pulleyblank has translated the relevant 
passage in his article, “The Tzyjyh Tongjiann 
Kaoyih and the Sources for the Period 730-763,” 
BSOAS, XIII [1950], 452-453, and has shown 
that political supervisors of Emperor Chung- 
tsung tried to tamper with and slant the record. 
Liu Chih-chi later supervised a revision of the 
True Record of Empress (Vu) Tse-t‘ien. However, 
this document is no longer extant. We have 
merely brief extracts from it in Ssu-ma Kuang’s 
history and in the CTS Biography of Empress 
Wu, and these reveal little in the way of editorial 
comment. Remarks more critical of Empress Wu 
are to be found in the HTS account of her life. 
The CTS critique is a more objective evaluation 
of the character of Empress Wu, pointing out 
that while her immorality included the slaughter 
of innocents and the widespread indulgence in 
licentiousness, she did select worthy ministers 
and exercise enlightened administrative judgment 
(CTS, 6.15b, 16a). 
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In explaining the meteoric rise of the Lady Wu 
to power, neither Dr. Lin nor Dr. Fitzgerald 
suggest that her distinguished family background 
might have been an important factor entitling her 
to preferential treatment. They fail to mention 
that her father was an important official in the 
Sui dynasty and that she was related on the 
maternal side to the Sui ruling family, the 
Yang clan, as noted by Ch‘en Yin-k‘o in his 
article “Wu Chao yii Fo-chiao” (“The Empress 
Wu-Chao and Buddhism”), CYYY, V (1935), 
137-147. Thus her allegiance to Buddhism was 
an inheritance from the Yang family, rather than 
a cynical political device as implied by both 
Fitzgerald (p. 127) and Lin (p. 153). According 
to Professor Ch‘en, Empress Wu may have been 
sincere in her belief that Buddhist doctrine, 
unlike orthodox Confucianism, sanctioned femi- 
nine rule. 

Dr. Lin, explaining that he has written his 
account “not as fiction, but as a strictly historical 
biography”’ (p. x), uses a technique of telling 
the story of the Lady Wu in the first person as 
the remembrances of one of the T‘ang princes 
who lived at the court. His writing reveals that 
he is thoroughly imbued with the moralistic 
Confucian tradition of historiography. He scath- 
ingly denounces the Lady Wu as a ruthless 
monster of political treachery, refers to her as a 
mass murderer, and compares her to Stalin and 
Mao Tse-tung. To substantiate his thesis, Dr. 
Lin records the names of more than 150 princes, 
ministers, generals, and relatives who, at the 
behest of the Empress, were either strangled, 
butchered, poisoned, condemned, or secretly 
murdered (p. 171). Dr. Lin’s consistent criticism 
of the Empress Wu as a malevolent despot tends 
to minimize the fact that China prospered and 
enjoyed internal peace throughout her reign. 
However, he does admit in one passage that 
“ .. Lady Wu was a remarkable woman. Except 
for her power madness and eccentricity, she was 
perfectly sane and sober, astute and strong in 
character” (p. 182). . 

Dr. Fitzgerald is more objective. He points 
out that the uniform hostility of Chinese ortho- 
dox historians towards her has encouraged them 
to describe her reign largely in terms of palace 
intrigue and court conflict. They recorded 
achievements in the empire at large without ref- 
erence to her. However, Dr. Fitzgerald states 
that she must have been responsible for these 
successes, since the historians make it clear that 
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she took over the full supervision of national 
affairs in place of the ailing Kao-tsung (p. 53). 
Her chief triumph in the conduct of foreign 
affairs was the conquest of Korea, which took 
twenty years to bring about. On the domestic 
scene, she chose able officials, both civil and 
military, initiated tax relief for the common 
people, and kept her reign free from prolonged 
internecine conflict. 

Dr. Fitzgerald is at times negligent in his 
handling of Chinese source materials. He does not 
necessarily quote from the earliest extant sources 
for the basis of his anecdotes. For example, in- 
stead of referring to the T‘ang standard histories, 
he usually relies on the topical rearrangement of 
the Sung history Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien (TCTC) 
known as the Tung-chien chi-shih pen-mo* 
(TCCSPM) for his information. Despite Dr. 
Fitzgerald’s opinion that TCTC is “‘a recognized 
primary source for T‘ang history” (p. 204), it is 
a secondary source compiled almost two cen- 
turies after the T‘ang, and frequently reveals the 
bias of the orthodox historian. The companion 
work to TCTC, Tzu-chih t'ung-chien k‘ao-t 
(TCTCK]), should also have been consulted, for 
in it Ssu-ma Kuang discussed contradictions and 
discrepancies in the primary sources at his dis- 
posal. Dr. Fitzgerald has many translations in 
his book, and these are both accurate and read- 
able. He carefully translates the series of me- 
morials submitted to the throne in connection 
with Kao-tsung’s wish to depose Empress Wang 
and replace her with the Lady Wu, and these 
give us a vivid picture of the controversy which 
then involved members of the court. Incidentally, 
Minister Li Chi’s suggestion that this question 
was a family matter for the Emperor alone to 
decide is cited by Ssu-ma Kuang as having served 
as the precedent for identical arguments ad- 
vanced later in the dynasty by Li Lin-fu and 
others (TCTCKI, sixth year of Yung-hui, ninth 
month). 

Since authors Lin and Fitzgerald have used 
the same sources in their accounts of the reign 
of Empress Wu, it might be of interest to note a 
few places in which their interpretations of the 
same incidents are at variance. Dr. Lin surmises 
that Lady Wu had no chance to ingratiate herself 
with the Emperor T‘ai-tsung, because “her flat, 
squarish face and wide forehead rather put him 
off” (p. 13). Dr. Fitzgerald states that T‘ai-tsung 
appreciated the spirit and intelligence of the 
Lady Wu as well as her beauty, and that he was 
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delighted with her (pp. 3-4). He is probably 
closer to historical fact in this instance. Dr. Lin’s 
account contradicts Empress Wu’s biography in 
CTS ch. 6, which states that T‘ai-tsung sum- 
moned her into his harem because he had heard 
of her beauty. Dr. Fitzgerald describes the inci- 
dent in which the Empress Wu supposedly 
murdered her infant daughter, as the historians 
allege, and states that the child probably died a 
natural death (pp. 22-23). He therefore opposes 
both Dr. Lin and his own main authority for the 
period, Ssu-ma Kuang (TCCSPM, fifth year of 
Yung-hui), for they both insist that the Empress 
murdered her child in order to place the blame on 
Empress Wang. Dr. Fitzgerald’s divergence in 
this case and rejection of the Chinese historical 
record because of its hostility to Empress Wu 
may be well founded. However, it indicates the 
dilemma which confronts the modern historian 
who is trying to get at the facts and give his 
readers an unbiased picture of China in past eras. 
He is forced to use materials which represent a 
Confucian value judgment of history, and yet at 
times he feels inclined to reject evidence not on 
the basis of additional information, but rather as 
a result of his own intuition and insights. 
Authors Lin and Fitzgerald differ markedly in 
their conclusions about the Empress Wu, since 
they place their emphasis on different values. 
Dr. Lin’s most important consideration in making 
his evaluation is moral character and ethical 
treatment of one’s fellow man. Looking at the 
Empress Wu from this viewpoint, he is therefore 
justified in castigating her because of the cruel 
ways in which she liquidated her opponents and 
spared no one who stood in the way of her im- 
perial ambitions, not even those in her immediate 
family. I believe that the case of Empress Wu 
must present something of a paradox to the 
orthodox Confucian, for here was a woman who 
flaunted the mores, was personally dissolute, and 
upset all normal family relations. And yet, 
despite these failings, she was able to regulate 
the Chinese nation with great ability. Dr. Fitz- 
gerald approaches the question of Empress Wu 
more from a national standpoint. He is interested 
not in her personal foibles but in the fact that she 
ruled China effectively and in peace for a long 
period. He excuses her tyranny towards her 
associates, and prefers to analyze the ways in 
which she maintained a unified China and pre- 
served it from disintegration at the hands of an 
incapable male sovereign. The reader, then, may 
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consider Empress Wu either as a villainess who 
ruthlessly exterminated those closest to her in 
the upper strata of society, or as a gifted feminine 
monarch who saved the T‘ang dynasty from 
internal collapse and, in the words of Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, was “among the greatest of the heroic 
figures of history.” 
Howarp 8. Levy 

Taichung, Taiwan 


Understanding China: A Handbook of Back- 
ground Information on Changing 
China. By Eart Hersert Cressy. New 
York: Thomas Nelson, 1957. x, 278. Bibli- 
ography, Index. $5.00. 

China’s Cultural Tradition: What and 
Whither? By Derk Boppre. New York: 
Rinehart, 1957. vi, 90. Bibliographical Note, 
Index. $1.25. 


Every teacher who is concerned with intro- 
ducing American students to the Far East must 
yearn for concise, informed statements of what 
China, past and present, is all about. Hopes of 
having good assignable readings of this sort are 
naturally aroused by the publication of works 
with titles such as Understanding China and 
China’s Cultural Tradition, especially when one 
author is a distinguished missionary with thirty- 
eight years’ experience among the Chinese and 
the other is one of the Western world’s foremost 
authorities on Chinese history and thought. 
Unfortunately, however, these hopes are not yet 
to be fulfilled. The first of these publications is a 
poor work, and the second is a puzzling and 
disappointing one. 

Professor Cressy’s book is an attempt “to 
provide a background and frame of reference for 
understanding China today”’ (p. viii). Explicitly 
not written for specialists, it surveys Chinese 
history, social structure, thought patterns, and 
modern developments and problems. Considering 
the background of the author, it is surprising that 
the book contains nothing that is creative and 
original except anecdotal interpolations here and 
there. Rather, it is a conglomeration of undigested 
data and interpretative speculations drawn from 
a narrow range of recent literature, presented in 
a disjointed succession of dramatic and dogmatic 
judgments without any sustained description, 
sustained argument, or sustained analysis. In- 
formed readers will take issue with the author in 
almost every section for omissions, oversimplifi- 
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cations, misstatements, and misinterpretations. 
The book’s staccato and Winchellian, ungram- 
matical and unpolished style and its extensive use 
of quotations from other works with wholly inade- 
quate identification and credit are particularly 
objectionable. 

Though a small pamphlet, Professor Bodde’s 
work is a much more serious endeavor. Part of a 
series entitled ‘Source Problems in World Civili- 
zation,” it is apparently addressed to college 
students for use as a textbook supplement. It 
deals, not with factual descriptions, but with 
interpretations; and it concentrates on a selected 
group of socio-psychological problems, particu- 
larly concerning Chinese attitudes toward the 
supernatural, toward nature, and toward society, 
and resulting traditional institutions. The ap- 
proach is not historical. The pamphlet is con- 
cerned with a generalized traditional China and, 
to a small extent, with changes wrought in it in 
modern times. 

China’s Cultural Tradition consists largely of 
quotations. A probably incomplete tally reveals 
209 direct quotations in 85 pages of text, account- 
ing for approximately half the total words. Only 
five pages are entirely free of quotations, and 
only eight are free of long, indented quotations. 
The great majority of these quotations, 172 out of 
the 209, are from the interpretative writings of 
modern authorities, predominantly English- 
language publications; and Professor Bodde 
repeatedly apologizes for not having space to 
quote more. His ideal in this case would seem to 
be an accumulation of every extant opinion 
pertaining to the subjects at hand, each offset by 
a contradictory one. The author does not effec- 
tively use his quotations to support compre- 
hensive, balanced analyses of his problems and 
systematic explorations of their possible solutions. 
Instead, he consistently plunges his reader into a 
sequence of conflicting interpretative quotations, 
usually without adequate preparation for an 
understanding of what the problem is all about, 
almost always without pausing to focus the 
quotations sharply on the problem, and carefully 
restraining himself from any attempt to evaluate 
the opinions given or to resolve their contradic- 
tions. 

The method of presentation naturally invites 
specific criticisms. E. H. Schafer has already (in 
JAOS, LXXVII [1957], 285-286) complained 
about the selection of authorities who are quoted 
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from, and particularly about neglect of some of 
the greatest modern interpreters. Nevertheless, 
the interpretations cited, even if not completely 
representative, are generally reputable and perti- 
nent. But by forcing fragmentary quotations to 
carry his argument the author has at times not 
done justice either to his problems or to his 
authorities. His presentation through quotations 
from Wittfogel, Lattimore, and Chang Chung-li 
of the problem of social mobility as related to the 
examination system (pp. 68-70), for example, 
actually seems to obscure the fundamental nature 
of this important problem and, more than that, 
to gloss over the great differences of view that 
exist among these interpreters. In another in- 
stance, in reference to the problem of Chinese 
militarism, which he illustrates by quotations 
from Fairbank, Fried, and Lee Shu-ching (pp. 
58-60), his reluctance to make an apparently easy 
reconciliation of conflicting views tends to exag- 
gerate the problem out of proper proportion. 

Professor Bodde’s inconclusive approach to 
his chosen problems seems likely merely to con- 
fuse and frustrate independent student readers. 
But it seems possible that his pamphlet might 
stimulate satisfying seminar-level discussion. As 
a matter of fact, so rigorously does the author 
withhold his own judgments that his work some- 
what resembles a thorough seminar paper done 
by a very cautious graduate student whose 
knowledge of China is limited to English-language 
publications. It is puzzling and disappointing 
because it comes from an outstanding scholar who 
presumably could have done so much more. 

One general comment remains to be made. 
When works entitled Understanding China and 
China’s Cultural Tradition almost ignore the 
great artistic and literary heritages of China as 
such and fail to suggest the rich and varied life 
of the literati in intellectual and aesthetic realms, 
then a protest seems in order against the current 
emphasis in sinology on sociology and social 
psychology. It may be true, as Professor Bodde 
explains (p. iii), that we already have many 
studies of Chinese art and literature. But this 
would not seem to be a valid justification for 
excluding such matters from attempts at an 
integrated understanding of China and its cul- 
tural heritage. 

Cuar.Les O. HuckEeR 


University of Arizona 
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The Chinese View of Life: The Philosophy 
of Comprehensive Harmony. By THomé 
H. Fane. Hong Kong: Union Press, 1957. 
v, 274. Bibliography. HK $15.00, U.S. $2.50. 


Professor Fang in this book tries to portray 
“the Kingdom of the Chinese Mind” at its best. 
According to him this kingdom is closed to those 
who have no sympathy with Chinese culture 
and thought; it is closed to those who study the 
Chinese mind in the spirit in which one would 
study Egyptian mummies. Thus he sets out to 
restore the Chinese view of life, which he says is 
characterized by “the cultivated sense of com- 
prehensive harmony, in unison with which man 
and life in the world can enter into a fellowship 
in sympathetic unity so that a bliss of peace and 
well-being may be enjoyed by all.” 

His main points may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows. He describes his approach as humanistic, 
in contrast to the religious approach, in which 
philosophy dies, and to philosophy based on 
science, in which man is disparaged. The Chinese 
views of nature, man, man’s place in nature, and 
of morals, art, and political thought are com- 
pared with those of the West. The universe or 
nature is here conceived to be not merely a 
mechanical field of physical actions and reac- 
tions, but also a magnificent realm of the con- 
crescence of universal life. Man is not burdened 
by his original sin, but has the full capability of 
achieving an integrated personality. He is not 
merely emotion or intellect or will, but he is an 
energetic unity which is the whole man, the com- 
pleted and complete character of infinite worth. 
Man and the universe are not at odds. Between 
nature and man there is no gulf, for man in his 
life of adventure is interpenetrating with the 
cosmic life as a whole; and nature is that infinite 
realm wherein the universal flux of life is revealing 
itself and fulfilling its function in everything, 
and, in so doing, imparting to it its intrinsic 
worth. Through the participation of man in the 
continuous process of cosmic creation, the Pri- 
mordial nature is transformed into the Conse- 
quent nature. In morals, the principles of mo- 
rality are found deeply grounded in the universe 
which is permeated with values. Instead of em- 
phasizing the brutal facts of the struggle for 
existence, our author holds fast to the doctrine 
of an all-pervading unity among men. Man’s 
dignity is most clearly demonstrated when he, 
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with persistent effort, not only brings all forms 
of values into existence but also lives and works 
for the realization of the supreme good. An ideal 
man is a man of love who is in complete union 
with the universe. This same spirit of sympathetic 
unity permeates the realm of art. Artistic crea- 
tion is but one aspect of the perpetual creativity 
we find in the universe and in men. Through 
such “creative creativity” there is a constant 
renewal of life and of forms, Both natural evolu- 
tion and human history are here provided with a 
nexus, a direction, leading to the realization of 
the supreme good. This state of perpetual 
creativity which goes on forever is described as 
immortality, conceived not under the form of 
eternity but under the form of change. 

In politics, the principle of comprehensive 
harmony is even more vital. A state has for its 
aim and program “the framing of right measures 
and the creation of fair opportunities by virtue 
of which individual personalities can receive full 
development in their natural capacities, great 
masses cf people can afford to live happily to- 
gether through mutual aid and reciprocal love 
under any circumstances, prosperous or other- 
wise—the only essential thing being that the 
principle of social justice should be strictly ob- 
served, and, finally, different nations, with their 
distinctly characteristic traditions of culture, 
can enter into a harmonious interrelationship 
according to a scheme of thoroughly openminded 
and openhearted co-operation.’’ 

There is strong evidence that the author has 
been profoundly influenced by Bergson’s philos- 
ophy of creative evolution and the emergent 
evolution of Alexander and Morgan. Among the 
native sources, he seems to value particularly 
the Book of Changes. He quotes ancient 
Chinese philosophers extensively and may ap- 
pear to be merely expounding their views, but 
he is in fact enunciating his own view, quoting 
authors, whether Chinese or Western, ancient or 
modern, to support his own contention—much 
in the spirit of Lu Hsiang-shan of the Sung 
dynasty, who said that the Siz Classics were all 
commentaries to his thought. He does not seem 
to care what the original meaning of these authors 
may have been, although he professes to be 
faithful to the original views of the philosophers 
he quotes. A case in point is that he interprets 
Mo-tzu’s idea of universal love in the same spirit 
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as he interprets Confucian jen, disregarding the 
utilitarian Mohist characteristic intellectual cal- 
culation and complete lack of feeling. On many 
an occasion he claims that a certain view is 
uniquely Chinese, but then goes on to quote 
Western sources to support his point. He borrows 
words from Josiah Royce to describe humanism, 
which he believes to be characteristically Chinese 
(p. 8); he quotes the Greeks, especially Plato, 
and Western poets to support his own view that 
the cosmos is the prototype of harmony (pp. 
119-120); he quotes Beethoven and Dante to 
illustrate his “silent beauty” (pp. 196-197); he 
quotes Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry 
with approval (pp. 217-218); and Browning, 
Shelley, Hudson, and Galsworthy to illustrate 
the view that nature and man are at one in 
spirit (pp. 120, 226, 231). 

However, these minor defects do not detract 
from the excellent quality of the view the author 
advances in the book. If he were willing to 
change the title to “A View of Life,” and give 
up some of his claims that certain ideas are 
uniquely Chinese, he would deprive his critics of 
most of their arguments. But he will never silence 
his positivistic critics. To them most of his state- 
ments would have to be pronounced devoid of 
sense, or at best poetic. But since the positivists 
are not concerned with value, they will have no 
right to pass judgment on a work whose chief 
contention is that philosophy’s primary concern 
is value, that is, the problems of the destiny of 
man and of the universe. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with Chinese expressions, most of which the 
author renders in his own way, I would suggest 
that he explain his terms and give the reason for 
differing from the usual renderings we find in 
Western translations of Chinese works. Finally, 
I would like to point out that some of the author’s 
brilliant ideas are shrouded in ambiguities. I am 
afraid that this book would be “a kingdom of 
perpetual night” to those who are not familiar 
with the Chinese way of expressing one’s 
thoughts. 

Vincent Y. C. Sam 
University of Washington 


The Commentary on “Formless Gatha’”’. By 
Yune-ust. Translated by Cou Hstanc- 
KUANG. Allahabad: Indo-Chinese Litera- 
ture Publications, 1956. 92. (paper) 
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T‘ai Hsu: His Life and Teachings. By Cuovu 
Hstanc-kuanG. Allahabad: Indo-Chinese 
Literature Publications, 1957. 74. (paper) 


Chou Hsiang-kuang’, the translator of the first 
of these works and author of the second, is a 
Chinese Buddhist layman who now makes his 
home in India as Professor of Chinese at Allaha- 
bad University. Both works have a similar goal, 
namely, to acquaint Indian readers of English 
with some of the personalities of modern Chinese 
Buddhism and their activities. 

The ‘“‘Formless Gath&” is the Wu-hsiang sung*, 
a poem occuring in the Fa-pao t‘an-ching', a 
Ch‘an work which, because of its ascription to 
the pen of the “Sixth Patriarch” Hui-neng, is 
more commonly known by the title Liu-tsu 
t‘an-ching™. The modern Chinese Buddhist monk 
Yung-hsi, whom the translator does not identify 
in any way apart from producing his photograph, 
appears to have published the full text of the 
poem with a didactic commentary. Not having 
seen the original, this reviewer must base his 
judgments of the character of the aforementioned 
publication on the present English edition. It 
gives every evidence of having been written for 
pious Chinese Buddhist lay folk who might not 
fully understand the meaning of the poem with- 
out explanation, but whose piety, at the same 
time, would keep them from questioning the 
loaded interpretations given by the Reverend 
Yung-hsi. The translation begins with a few in- 
troductory remarks, then launches into the full 
text of the poem as translated by Wong Mou- 
lam in 1929 (and included later by Dwight 
Goddard in A Buddhist Bible). There follows an 
analysis of the poem quatrain by quatrain, the 
original Chinese words being given first in 
romanization, Wong’s translation following, 
Chou’s translation of Yung-hsi’s commentary 
coming last. The romanization, which seems to 
be an arbitrary phonetic representation of Chou’s 
native dialect combined with a desperate groping 
after Wade-Giles, is rendered quite useless by a 
high incidence of typographical errors. Chou’s 
translation of Yung-hsi’s commentary is written 
in an English that is consistently very bad and 
frequently quite unintelligible—even to one 
who understands Buddhist terms and concepts. 
The bad English is occasionally interrupted by a 
correct English startling by contrast. However, 
it invariably proves to be a quotation from some 
older translation of one of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the translator’s name going unmentioned. 
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At the very end of the book is the complete 
original text of the Wu-hsiang sung. 

T‘ai-hsii", the subject of the second book, was 
one of the outstanding personalities in the unsuc- 
cessful movement to revive Buddhism in modern 
China by adapting it to the life of the nation. 
After a laudatory quotation from Radhakrishnan 
and a photocopy of some verses addressed to 
Chou by T“ai-hsii shortly before his death (which 
took place in 1947), the author presents a brief 
biography of the man and a summary of his 
views, occupying a total of twenty pages. The 
quality of the English is the same as that men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. The balance 
of the book is a series of excerpts from the writ- 
ings of T‘ai-hsii himself, this time in quite ac- 
ceptable English, which leads us to suspect 
failure to acknowledge the identity of the trans- 
lator, as in the case of the Wu-hsiang sung, or 
the foresight to have the translation checked by 
a competent Sprachkenner. The tone, as in the 
case of Yung-hsi’s commentary, is didactic, but 
the approach is quite different. T‘ai-hsii wishes 
to relate Buddhism to contemporary life (and 
to the contemporary life of all mankind, be it 
added, since he was an indefatigable advocate of 
universal Buddhist evangelism), hence he at- 
tempts to be as catholic as possible. But it is no 
use; he is a believing Buddhist, his horizons are 
peculiarly Chinese, and it is difficult to see how 
anyone who has not already accepted his position 
can be en rapport with what he has to say. Fur- 
thermore, the mere rendition, without explana- 
tion, of Chinese Buddhist terms into English 
(and a fortiori into Sanskrit!) is of no help to the 
uninitiated reader. 

It is conceivable, albeit unlikely, that the 
Indian readership to which such books are ad- 
dressed has all the background knowledge neces- 
sary to make the works intelligible in spite of the 
quality of translation. But even that concession 
cannot be made for the rest of the English- 
reading world. These works are trash to the 
specialist and meaningless to the layman. If 
Professor Chou is fired by the sense of mission 
which seems to speak from between the lines of 
his writings, he would do well to begin from es- 
sentials, since Buddhism in general and Chinese 
Buddhism in particular are unknown quantities 
among the very persons whose attention he seeks 
to capture. And the most serious message in the 
world will not help him if he continues to parade 
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his present style of English before the reading 
public. 

Leon Hurvitz 
University of Washington 


Annals of Academia Sinica, Number 3. 
Edited by Li Car and others. Taipei: 
Academia Sinica, December 1956. 537. T$50. 


This journal, published by the Academia 
Sinica in Taiwan since 1954, contains research 
papers in both Chinese and English by its mem- 
bers, primarily in the fields of Chinese history, 
archaeology, philology, and anthropology, and of 
astronomy, mathematics, and other sciences. The 
first issue presents 27 articles, and the second, 
published in two parts in 1955, is devoted to pa- 
pers read before the Eighth Pacific Science Con- 
gress at Manila (1953) by the members of the 
Chinese delegation, and other scientific papers. 
The third issue, which is presented in memory 
of the twentieth anniversary of the death of its 
late secretary-general V. K. Ting (1887-1936), 
contains biographical materials on and selected 
writings of Mr. Ting, besides some eleven dis- 
sertations on a variety of subjects. 

The most interesting part of this issue is the 
long biography of V. K. Ting (Ting Wen-chiang) 
by Dr. Hu Shih, and some recollections by his 
other friends (pp. 1-160). Ting received a classi- 
cal education in China, studied in Japan, and 
was trained in zoology and geology at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Although Dr. Hu does not 
mention his study in Germany, some sources 
indicate that he took postgraduate work in 
geology at Freiburg University. After he re- 
turned to China in 1911, he engaged in scientific, 
industrial, political, and many other activities. 
He contributed in many ways to the development 
of modern scientific research in China. In 1914 
he started, under the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, a Research Institute of Geology, 
which became in 1916 the Department of 
Geology in the National University of Peking, 
and has trained most of the geological personnel 
in China. While research was carried on under 
the name of Geological Survey of China, it has 
laid the foundation not only for the survey of 
mineral resources of China, but also for geo- 
logical and palaeontological research, especially 
the study of neolithic and palaeolithic cultures of 
China by Andersson, Teilhard de Chardin, Pei 
Wen-chung, and many others, who have built up 
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a theory of the prehistoric phase of Chinese 
civilization. After a period when he became in- 
terested in industrial and political activities, he 
resumed teaching and research in geology in 1928. 

This biography draws from two contemporary 
weeklies a great deal of material on Ting’s role in 
the debate on “‘science vs. metaphysics” during 
the 1920’s, and on his political opinions during 
the Japanese invasion in the 1930’s. Both Hu and 
Ting were among a limited group of sponsors of 
these two weeklies, the Nu-li chou-pao (1922-23) 
and the Tu-li p‘ing-lun (1932-35). Besides, Ting 
also wrote many informative and interesting 
travel notes. On one occasion, for example, he 
found that on all maps of China the postal route 
between Yunnan and Kweichow was erroneously 
based on the survey made by the Jesuits in the 
seventeenth century, whereas its course was 
changed in 1729. This led him to prepare in col- 
laboration with two others a most detailed and 
reliable New Atlas of China, which was pub- 
lished in 1934 and is still the authority in its 
field. His interest in the minority tribes of 
Yunnan and Szechwan also led to the publication 
of the Lo-lo texts which he collected during his 
travel in southwest China. His study of two lost 
works of the seventeenth century, the T'ten- 
kung k‘ai-wu by Sung Yin-hsing (fl. 1615-41) on 
the exploitation of nature, and the Hsi Hsia-k‘o 
yu-chi [The Travel Diaries of Hsii Hung-tsu 
(1586-1641)], shows the great variety of his 
interest, aside from some twenty-seven works in 
the field of geology. His studies of the last three 
works, together with his notes on his extensive 
travels in China (since 1911) and on his journey 
in Soviet Russia (1933), constitute the third part 
of this issue (pp. 341-537). 

The second part of this issue includes eleven 
dissertations (pp. 161-340), which are all sum- 
marized in English and may interest students of 
Chinese history, philology, and anthropology. 
“The Relationship between Coal Resources in 
Shansi and the Industrialization of Modern 
China” by Ch‘iian Han-sheng points out that 
two thirds of China’s coal resources are in 
Shansi but its annual production before World 
War II was only ten per cent of that of the whole 
country. The Peking Syndicate of British and 
Italian interests attempted to exploit the de- 
posits in 1898, but the program was later given 
up because of the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities. Others may disagree with the author’s 
conclusion that this fact was mainly responsible 
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for the failure of China’s industrialization, which 
certainly involved many other social, economic, 
and political factors. “The Location of Some Han 
Established Hsiens in Yunnan Province” by Lao 
Kan attempts to trace out the sites of some 
twenty-three Asien (districts) in Yunnan, which 
were established in the Han dynasty but whose 
locations have been unknown since the fourth 
century when the barbarian invasion isolated 
this area from the central government. “Notes 
on the Yian Dynasty Block Printed Edition of 
Yen Tzu Ch‘un Ch‘iw” by Wang Shu-ming dis- 
cusses the merits of this oldest and best edition 
and its differences with a Ming edition printed 
with movable type, as many scholars have held 
the opinion that these two are identical. An in- 
teresting Korean document, which looks like a 
blank paper but is actually written in extremely 
tiny handwriting, is the subject of Li Kuang-t‘ao’s 
“On the Document of ‘No Writing on this Paper’ 
from Korea.” This document of top secrecy is 
related to the establishment of an official relation- 
ship between Korea and Western powers in the 
hope of checking Japanese invasion. This ac- 
count, according to the author, only hastened 
Japanese preparation and was followed by the 
Japanese conquest of Korea in 1895. 

In the two articles on philology, Li Fang-kuei 
has found that the native songs of Wu-ming in 
southwest China are all in lines of five syllables 
and with obligatory rhyme, and Chou Fa-kao 
discusses the particle so, which originally meant 
“dwelling place” but was subsequently used as a 
pronominal particle. In Shih Chang-ju’s survey 
of “Four Kinds of Copper Industries in Kun- 
ming,” the information on the processes of the 
handicraft is useful to archaeologists. In the 
article ‘““New Data from the Oracle Bone Records 
for the Lunar Eclipse on Kwei-wei,”’ by Chang 
Ping-ch‘iian, the author brings up new evidence 
to place a lunar eclipse in the night kwei-wei 
instead of chia-sheng as he originally assumed. 
According to Dubs’s table, this eclipse falls on 
February 27, 1278 B. C. 

The last three papers on anthropology are all 
related to the study of Chinese minority tribes. 
Lin Shu-sheng’s “‘Negritoes in Chinese History” 
finds mention in early Chinese records of a group 
of people known as Mu-k‘o, who may have been 
negritoes, and another group who may have 
been Melanesians. Ruey Yih-fu’s “The Ethnical 
Problem of the Kehlao Tribe” indicates, from 
typological or structural evidence, that the 
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Kehlao language belongs to the Sino-Tibetan or 
Sino-Tai family. The last article, “The Naming 
System of the Saisiat Tribe, Taiwan” by Yang 
Hsi-mei, is an analytical study based on the 
genealogical records of some 215 families of 13 
clans of the tribe, which throw some new light 
on the naming systems of the Taiwan aborigines. 
T. H. Tsren 
Unwersity of Chicago 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manu- 
scripts from Tunhuang in the British 
Museum. By Lions, Gritzs. London: The 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1957. xxv, 
334. £5/10/0. 


Almost half a century after Sir Aurel Stein’s 
discoveries of manuscripts in Tun-huang, the 
first complete catalogue of his collection appears. 
This characterizes well the problems presented 
by the analysis of some 8,000 texts and fragments 
of texts, often only bits of a single leaf. Thanks 
to the liberal attitude of the British Museum, the 
Chinese manuscripts have been accessible to 
many scholars, and many texts have been pub- 
lished or discussed. Yet nobody has done more 
in this respect than the author himself, who set 
out in 1919 to make this catalogue and who pub- 
lished in earlier years many articles and books 
which made texts accessible. Whoever knows the 
size of the Buddhist canon can imagine the 
amount of time and energy it must have taken 
the author to identify some 6,000 fragments of 
Buddhist texts as to title and chapter, a task 
which is complicated by the existence of numer- 
ous fragments which are from uncanonical 
works, digests, extracts, abridgments, or original 
compositions. Thus, this catalogue will become 
an indispensable tool for students of early Chinese 
Buddhism and Taoism, who now can quickly 
find out whether the text in which they are in- 
terested was found in Tun-huang and in how 
many versions or fragments. But also everybody 
else who works on the religious, social, or economic 
life of the Tun-huang area can now spare himself 
long searches in the British Museum and im- 
mediately determine which texts he can use. 
There is no doubt that this catalogue will give a 
new stimulus to the study of these invaluable 
documents. And it can only be hoped that L. 
Giles’ work will stimulate his colleagues in Paris, 
and in other places where there are Tun-huang 
texts, to imitate him. 
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As it is, the catalogue gives new insights. By 
comparison with names which occur in the Paris 
collection, a good number of manuscripts in 
London can now be more safely dated (e.g., Nos. 
410, 421, 422, 424, 554, 5298, etc.). Some new 
tribal names occur which enable us to localize 
these groups in time and/or space. We learn 
that the Erh-mien family had a library (No. 
5526) in 562: these Erh-mien are a clan of the 
Juan-juan which was integrated into the T‘o-pa 
state. 

It is natural that every catalogue has some 
weaknesses. In this catalogue, the author men- 
tions in some cases that a text has been pub- 
lished or dealt with in a publication, but these 
references are not complete; the author does not 
refer even to his own publications in which he 
analyzed a text or a part of it. The catalogue con- 
tains an index of proper names and titles, but 
some names are missing (No. 6729, Vinaya 
teacher Chang). And the text contains a few 
misprints (No. 2411 does not refer to a “monas- 
tery”—it is correct in No. 2631; 2771 not Ling- 
hsin but Ling-hsiu; 1074 probably not Wu 
Yiian-li but Ma Yiian-li because of 2569, etc.). 
But considering the number of items and the size 
of the catalogue, we must deem such misprints 
very few. 

Wo.LrraM EBERHARD 
University of California, Berkeley 


Studies in Chinese Communist Termi- 
nology. By Li Cut. Berkeley: East Asia 
Studies, Institute of International Studies, 
University of California. [No. 1] General 
Trends of Chinese Linguistic Changes under 
Communist Rule. July 1956. iii, 42. [No. 2] 
Preliminary Study of Selected Terms. July 
1956. 24. No. 3, Part I, Literary and Collo- 
quial Terms in New Usage; Part II, Terms 
Topped by Numerals. April 1957. ix, 51. 
No. 4, Part I, The Communist Term “The 
Common Language” and Related Terms; Part 
II, Dialectal Terms in Common Usage; Part 
III, Literary and Colloquial Terms in New 
Usage (continued). Dec. 1957. iv, 88 (mimeo). 


The four fascicles of this study, published in 
mimeographed form under the collective title 
Studies in Chinese Communist Terminology, deal 
with the current changes in the Chinese language 
within the ideological and institutional contexts 
of their occurrence. The sources employed are 
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primary (newspapers, periodicals, etc.), and the 
new terms distinguished in them are separated 
into categories. The author, Miss Li Chi, ap- 
proaches her subject with a knowledge of the 
history of terminology and with a feeling for the 
emotional responses evoked by words. 

In the Preliminary Study of Selected Terms the 
author discerns, for the purpose of classification, 
six categories among the terms she has chosen 
to analyze: Neologisms and Adaptations, Liter- 
ary Phrases with New Meaning, Colloquialisms 
and Dialect Terms with New Meaning, Govern- 
ment Contrived Slogan Terms, Local Terms 
Standardized, and Terms with Altered Gram- 
matical Force. Admittedly tentative, the choice 
of categories is not altogether a happy one. Four, 
and possibly five, of the six categories are 
actually subordinate to the first. While some of 
the terms are distinguished by the status of their 
original usage, such as literary, colloquial, or 
dialectal, others, similarly distinguishable, are 
classified on the basis of their grammatical 
variation. In the third fascicle of the series the 
classification, which is in two parts, is somewhat 
modified, on the one hand combining neologisms 
on the basis of their original usage alone (Literary 
and Colloquial Terms in New Usage), and on the 
other hand cutting across all the previous di- 
visions to unite terms that fit into numerical 
categories (Terms Topped by Numerals). What 
these classifications seem to lack is a point of 
view, but perhaps this must await a further 
gathering and analysis of terms, of which the 
author and the editors hold out the promise. 

Miss Li has assembled a copious amount of 
contextual material, translated and interpreted 
it, and identified her sources with precise refer- 
ences. The effect of her interpretation, often 
personal and subjective, is to bring to life the 
process of semantic change as it is stimulated by 
the appearance of new concepts. These new con- 
cepts, straining for linguistic expression, achieve 
it frequently through the old material of the 
language; as the author points out, through 
specialization (shih-ku°, event > doubtful acci- 
dent) ; extension (erh-tzu?, a male child in relation 
to his parents > a young male Party member in 
relation to the Party or its leader); and metaphor 
(pao-fu%, pack [concrete] > burden [abstract)). 
Sometimes, however, as we can observe, it is 
achieved by weighting a word in a context that 
implies a moral judgment, as when ti-chu’ (land- 
lord) shifts from the status of a term of respect 
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to one of censure. Sometimes, also, it is achieved 
by circumlocution, as when a poor farming family 
is called a k‘un-nan hu* (distressed family), 
which is reminiscent of the American euphemism 
“underprivileged” for ‘“poor.’’ The concept ex- 
pressed in the Chinese rhetorical figure ‘dis- 
tressed”’ is clearly that poverty is imposed, while 
that expressed in the American figure “under- 
privileged” is often that it is incurred. At times, 
accompanying such semantic changes is a gram- 
matical shift, as in t‘an-pai‘ (frank [adjective] > 
to confess [verb]) and chien-pi“ (strengthen the 
wall [verb, object] > to secure by hiding, to take 
refuge [verb]), where in the latter case, also, a 
compound that can be analyzed becomes one 
that is purely lexical in its new meaning. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the linguistic 
innovations under the Chinese Communists are 
broadly parallel to those which took place after 
the French and Russian Revolutions, occurring 
as they did, in each case, in response to new 
institutions which called for a new terminology. 
While the French sought their terminology in 
that of the ancient Greek democracy, the Rus- 
sians looked to the French Revolution for 
theirs. And now the Chinese Communists in their 
turn are borrowing in a similar fashion from 
Russian Communism. In each instance, also, the 
problem of language unification was strongly 
felt—in France and China vis-a-vis the dialects, 
in Russia vis-A-vis the languages of the national 
minorities. The essay T’he Communist Term “The 
Common Language” and Related Terms in the 
fourth fascicle of this study contains a compre- 
hensive survey of the Chinese attempts at lan- 
guage reform since the beginning of this century. 
It is interesting to note in this regard the some- 
what parallel change in meaning of the term 
ta-chung (in the expression ta-chung-yii”) with 
that of the terms peuple and narod after the 
revolutions in France and Russia, where in each 
case social revolution brought a new dignity to 
the term. 

Aside from its value as a lexicon of new terms 
and expressions, this study should appeal to any- 
one interested in the social and political climate 
of Communist China as that climate is revealed 
in the rapidly changing vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. In the first fascicle of the series (General 
Trends of Chinese Linguistic Changes under Com- 
munist Rule), the author offers an excellent survey 
of the historical and ideological background of 
the linguistic changes she interprets in the suc- 
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ceeding parts of her study. While Miss Li’s 
subject is not entirely new (see, for example, 
A. 8. Chang, “Communist Influence on the 
Chinese Language: New Economic, Sociological 
and Technical Terms,” Contemporary China, No. 
1 [1955], pp. 1389-150 [Hong Kong University 
Press, 1956]), she has treated it with a method 
and authority that will undoubtedly make it the 
point of departure for any similar studies that 
may be undertaken in the future. 

Errors in romanization, etc., should be noted 
on the following pages: No. 1, pp. 7, 8, 10, 17, 
19, 21, 24, 25, 26-30, 32, 36, 39; No. 2, pp. 7, 9, 
11, 15, 18, 20, 21; No. 3, pp. ix, 3, 9, 23, 45, 46, 
50, 51. 

Bernarp 8. SOLOMON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


One Hundred Poems from the Chinese. By 
KENNETH Rexrotu. New York: New Direc- 
tions, 1956. xiii, 160. $3.50. 


The decorative Chinese title, Chung-kuo shih 
pai shou”, on this volume is neither Chinese nor 
accurate; it should have been T‘ang Sung shih 
tz‘u pai-shth-ssu shou, for the anthology actually 


consists of 35 shih by Tu Fu, and 79 shih and 
tz‘u by Sung poets (Mei Yao-ch‘en, 13; Ou-yang 
Hsiu, 11; Su Tung-p‘o, 25; Li Ch‘ing-chao, 7; Lu 
Yu, 11; Chu Hsi, 4; Hsii Chao, 1; Chu Shu-chen, 
7). Although the names of these nine poets are 
given in Chinese, the book is primarily intended 
for readers who know no Chinese; it does not re- 
print the original text, nor does it give any refer- 
ence to the text Rexroth used, except for the 
Harvard-Yenching [Institute] Concordance to the 
Poems of Tu Fu, mentioned in the Introduction. 
The Notes (pp. 147-157) contain biographies of 
the poets and short comments on individual 
poems from which sinologists will profit little; a 
Select Bibliography (pp. 158-160) lists 55 trans- 
lation anthologies into English, French, and 
Italian, with a terse comment (“fair,” “good,” 
“very good,” “excellent,”’ etc.) under each title, 
which often makes one raise an eyebrow. 

One original feature of Rexroth’s translation 
is intentional misalignment. His note on Poem 
No. 15 says: “I have usually disguised these 
strict antitheses slightly by lineation or syntax, 
but not, for an example, here.” As a matter of 
fact, the poem referred to seems to be the only 
piece in the book translated according to Euclid’s 
theorem that parallel lines never meet; in all 
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other pieces, enjambment and broken sym- 
metry are the order of the day. A discussion of 
the merits or demerits of what might be called 
non-Euclidian translation is, however, neither 
here nor there. 

On the whole, Rexroth is successful and even 
(with some modifications) accurate when a piece 
is short and direct (e.g., Nos. 15 and 51). But he 
often takes what appear to be unwarranted liber- 
ties with the text. For example, in the lines ‘To 
the West of the ancient/ Wall you enter the Red 
Gorge/ Of Chu Ko Liang of the/ Days of the 
Three Kingdoms” from Su Tung-p‘o’s ““The Red 
Cliff’ (No. 60), the translator substitutes Chu-ko 
Liang for Chou Yii, leaving the subsequent lines 
“T remember/ Long ago, Kung Ch‘in newly/ 
Married to the beautiful/ Chiao-siao [sic], ...” 
dangling in the air. Apparently he does not know 
that Kung-ch‘in was Chou Yii’s tzu. 

Another random example is the lines “It is 
better/ To encourage my frivolity,/ And get 
drunk with the aroma/ Of my wine cup./ I refuse 
to be burdened/ By the yellowing heart/ Of the 
chrysanthemum/ Along the wall,” in Li Ch‘ing- 
chao’s “Quail Sky’’* (No. 87), which, if the 
translator had known Chinese better, he might 
have revised to read: “It is better to be content 
with my lot and get drunk over my wine cup; I 
will not do injustice to the chrysanthemum 
with its yellow petals under the eastern hedge.” 
(The lines can be chopped into small units as 
Rexroth is fond of doing, and he certainly is at 
liberty to use a different vocabulary and a more 
pleasing rhythm.) Rexroth’s version indicates 
that he was not aware of even the lexical meaning 
of sui-fen® (“following one’s allotment”) nor of 
the allusion to well-known lines in one of the 
poems of T‘ao Ch‘ien, a confessedly inebriate 
poet. 

But Li Ch‘ing-chao—‘‘China’s greatest poet- 
ess, of any period” according to Rexroth—was 
well versed in T‘ao Ch‘ien; it is not for nothing 
that she took the hao, I-an* from an expression 
in his rhymeprose ‘Kuei-ch‘ii-lai tz‘u’*. It is, 
therefore, not a wild guess that she had in mind 
at the same time the lines from another poem by 
T‘ao Ch‘ien, ‘Wine exorcises a hundred worries; 
chrysanthemum staves off senility.” 

Rexroth apparently has an adequate knowledge 
of Chinese; to be sure, he is an amateur (perhaps 
even an autodidact), but his omissions and com- 
missions are not much more than one expects 
from a professional. Still, some of the many flaws 
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may stem from the fact that he sought help 
from his “Chinese friends, none of them spe- 
cialists....”’ And heightening the dangers of 
such recourse, occasionally failure in communica- 
tion must be assumed to account for some of the 
errors. 

AcHILLES Fane 


Harvard University 


Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelain: A Study 
of Form. By Cornetivus Oscoop. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1956. xvii, 166. Draw- 
ings, Bibliography, Plates. $15.00. 


The present book offers a new and different 
approach to the study of Chinese blue-and-white 
porcelain, based essentially on analytical and 
statistical examination of certain shapes rather 
than stylistic or historical evaluation. The book 
is an ambitious undertaking, and attempts 
through analysis to demonstrate which shapes 
and decorative motifs are characteristic of certain 
periods. Unfortunately, the book falls short of its 
aims and is beset by countless technical difficul- 
ties and internal weaknesses. 

The first part of the book represents an analysis 
of the material chosen by the author: a total of 
893 classified examples selected from photo- 
graphs in the publications listed in the bibli- 
ography. Part II, called Description, is a detailed 
listing and full description, complete with dia- 
grams, of the shapes of the author’s “92 classes of 
blue-and-white porcelain.” There follows a 
bibliography and 64 plates, illustrating 187 
examples of blue-and-white poreclain. 

The body of material chosen for analysis is 
limited in scope. It is stated that the present 
study of forms is based on pencil outlines of the 
photographs of “all Chinese blue-and-white 
porcelains appearing in books in European lan- 
guages which have ten or more such pictures 
published for the first time’’ (p. 6). It is further 
indicated that the sources comprise “all the 
books, catalogues of collections, monographs, 
articles, and catalogues of exhibitions having at 
least 50 pages of text or 20 full-page plates...” 
(p. 21). An additional limitation was that every 
piece selected had to “yield an outline approxi- 
mating that of a bisymmetric cross section” 
(p. 21). Aside from the fact that these self-imposed 
limitations automatically exclude all unpublished 
examples—and there are many—the limitations 
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also necessitate the exclusion of a considerable 
body of published material. Not only have all 
Chinese and particularly Japanese publications— 
providing some of the most important source ma- 
terial—been arbitrarily excluded, but it is highly 
distressing to find them dismissed with the 
amazing pronouncement that this excluded 
“actually little but publications in Japanese 
which unfortunately are neither generally avail- 
able nor easily read by westerners” (p. 6). On 
the basis of such inappropriate statements, one 
must seriously question the value of the book as 
a whole. The bibliography is further weakened by 
the fact that it does not go beyond 1951, and 
publications of later date were not used in the 
analysis, though a few are listed in the bibli- 
ography. 

Those publications which form the working 
corpus of the study are marked with an asterisk, 
a total of only 31 titles (not 32 as stated on p. 
147). Some of the titles, like Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art in China, by A. W. Bahr 
(London, 1911), appeared so long ago that they 
have lost much of their original value in the 
light of more recent studies. Yet the last-men- 
tioned title is marked with an asterisk, meaning 
it forms part of the working corpus from which 
profiles were drawn. On the other hand, more 
recent publications, of far greater significance 
for the study of Chinese blue-and-white, were 
not used at all in the present study, as for example 
Sir Harry Garner’s Oriental Blue and White 
(London, 1954), or John Pope’s Fourteenth 
Century Blue-and-White (Washington, 1952), 
both of which are listed without asterisk. When 
such major publications containing highly im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge of Chi- 
nese blue-and-white were not made use of, one is 
all the more surprised to find listed in the bibli- 
ography such books as Prehistoric Pottery in 
China by G. D. Wu, or Olov Janse’s Briques et 
objets ceramiques funeraires de l’epoque des Han. 
What possible relationship such books—in fact 
many of the 87 unstarred titles—have to the 
study of blue-and-white porcelain, is not made 
clear. 

The author has not attempted to challenge or 
question the attributions regarding date given in 
the publications from which the profiles have 
been drawn. But because the sources from which 
the material has been drawn are limited, out of 
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date, or otherwise frequently unreliable, the 
author has taken over from his sources a number 
of discrepancies and inaccuracies regarding 
dates and other characteristics. 

Let us turn for example to the discussion of 
Subclass 8A (pp. 99-100), bottles with globular, 
downwardly compressed bodies and elongated, 
narrow necks. The author lists eleven pieces 
ranging from Sung or Yiian through K‘ang-hsi. 
More specifically he lists one example as Sung or 
Yiian, one as thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
and one Hsiian-te, the remainder of the pieces 
being sixteenth century or later. Examples of 
this type are ordinarily of the sixteenth century 
at the earliest, many being later, and if there are 
pre-sixteenth century examples of this type of 
bottle it would be something of a revelation. The 
two examples chosen for illustration in the book 
are both K‘ang-hsi (Pl. 17 UL and UR). Yet 
anyone wishing to check the source of Mr. Os- 
good’s information regarding the three pre-six- 
teenth century pieces would find it impossible to 
do so, as throughout the book the author fails 
completely to give proper and necessary refer- 
ence data. One would think that the potentially 
highly significant “Sung or Yiian” example 
would either have been illustrated, or else would 
at least have a proper reference. 

While lack of proper references is another. of 
the major weaknesses of the book, it is also 
highly disturbing to find many inconsistencies 
and improper editing throughout the book. To 
cite a single, but frequently recurring type of 
inconsistency, let us turn to the discussion of 
Class 15 (pp. 112-113). We are told that the 
range for Subclass 15A is Yung-lo to sixteenth 
century (p. 113). Yet the single piece chosen to 
illustrate this type is given a Yung-cheng attribu- 
tion (Pl. 25 BL). On the same page (113) the 
range for Subclass 15B is given as Ch‘ung-cheng 
to K‘ang-hsi. But turning to the illustrations, 
where we would expect to find an example within 
the above time limit, we are shown an example 
called Ch‘ien-lung. 

The listing of Individual Pieces (pp. 142-144), 
comprising classes 35-92, is found to be alto- 
gether meaningless, as there are no reference 
data whatsoever, and it is impossible for the 
reader to check or identify any of the pieces. The 
illustrations (Pl. 1-64) are on the whole inade- 
quate, and fail to give any of the delicacy and 
beauty of Chinese blue-and-white porcelain. 
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Many of the examples have been badly chosen, 
often poor in quality and not of the type they are 
supposed to represent. 

Henry TRUBNER 
Los Angeles County Museum 


The Makioka Sisters. By Junicurro Tani- 
zAKI. Translated from the Japanese by 
Epwarp G. Semensticker. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. vii, 530. $4.95. 


Toward the end of the thirties, after completing 
his initial modern version of the Tale of Genji, 
Tanizaki commenced a long, loose novel of con- 
temporary life which he eventually called 
Sasameyuki. (Literally “fine snow,” sasameyuki 
goes with difficulty into English, whose snow 
imagery refers mainly to fallen, rather than fall- 
ing, snow. “A Touch of Snow” and “A Veil of 
Snow” are possibilities worth considering.) An 
introductory section appeared in the Jan.-Feb. 
1943 number of Chi kdron, but wartime temper, 
inimical to its continuation, delayed publication 
of the completed novel until July 1944, when a 
limited edition of 200 copies was issued pri- 
vately. A trade edition in three volumes appeared 
between June 1946 and December 1948. The 
emergence at such a time of a work of Sasame- 
yuki’s dimensions—and from the pen of a 
rotaika—occasioned a flood of critical attention, 
and extravagant claims for the novel’s importance 
were made by many writers. Variously hailed as 
a recreation of an irrecoverable era (the novel 
as memento), as a celebration of Japanese 
womanhood (the ethical novel), of Kansai man- 
ners (the regional novel), and as a chapter of 
spiritual autobiography (the Jch-Roman), it 
brought to flower two genres much cultivated in 
modern Japanese fiction, the domestic and the 
realistic novel. Origuchi (who called it “the 
Ashiya chapter of Genji”) wrote on “The Women 
of Sasameyuki,” and Hinatsu in his Tanizaki 
bungaku devoted ninety pages to a rather peevish 
commentary on the book. 

Now, as The Makioka Sisters, it comes to us in 
a skillful English translation, the American re- 
views of which have been marked by an air of 
discomfiture, some dismissing it with factitious 
praise, others more rudely. Time found it dull in 
the main, but worthwhile as an exemplification 
of the Oriental wisdom of bending to adversity. 
Donald Barr, of the New York Times, spoke 
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inaptly of Jane Austen and credited it with 
“veracity,” and in the New Yorker Anthony 
West guyed the book at scurrilous length as a 
mere exercise in medical naturalism. An adver- 
tisement for the British edition, announced for 
April 1958, indicates the extent to which it can 
be misrepresented: “‘A long, leisurely, beautifully 
constructed novel telling the story of a rich 
bourgeois family at its apogee a few years before 
the war, which has been compared with Thomas 
Mann’s Buddenbrooks.” The story of the Makio- 
kas, a family neither rich nor at its apogee, can 
best be compared with the Buddenbrooks’ in 
terms of Borzoi typography, and to call it 
“beautifully constructed” is to miss the whole 
point of Tanizaki’s method. 

The subject of the book, in a technical sense, 
is the Japanese temper during the period 1936-41 
as reflected in a bourgeois household in the 
Osaka-Kobe district. The method is one of 
radical realism, exemplifying Northrop Frye’s 
“low mimetic mode” to an almost normative 
degree, a realism anti-dramatic, anti-ironic and 
anti-symbolic. Robie Macauley, writing in the 
Kenyon Review, calls the story one of “encounter, 
frustration and defeat,” which it is, with a quali- 
fication: every defeat is followed by a new en- 
counter, and the Makiokas, when their battle 
against the dissolution of family ties is brought to 
the eve of a larger war, are still disposed essen- 
tially as when the book began. The rhythm, in 
short, is that of everyday experience. To furnish 
this span of time with event without permitting 
events to impose a dramatic pattern of their own, 
Tanizaki has drawn heavily on life. Sachiko, the 
second sister, whose decorous if somewhat 
prosaic sensibility mirrors the action, is commonly 
taken to be a portrait of the author’s wife, while 
he himself is introduced like the donor in the 
corner of a Renaissance altarpiece, in the un- 
assertive character of Sachiko’s husband, the 
understanding Teinosuke. The degree to which 
Tanizaki is able to incorporate into his narrative 
a great range of sensational incident and char- 
acteristic detail from life without setting in 
motion any dynamic or symbolic process is 
quite astonishing. Threatened crises of dramatic 
action are deliberately short-circuited, as in the 
scene of Taeko’s rescue from the flood, and images 
which by all rights should develop a symbolic 
function, like the spot over Yukiko’s eye of which 
one hears so much, remain obstinately literal. The 
novel’s one symbolic feature is in fact its title, 
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which has not survived translation. It is tempting 
to see in a remark of Alberto Moravia’s (quoted 
by Stephen Spender in Encounter, Dec. 1957) an 
explanation of Tanizaki’s divorce of realism from 
process and his exploitation of repetitive form: 
“The Japanese believe in Westernization, indus- 
trialization, power, a standard of living, etc., but 
they don’t believe in progress.” The absence in 
Sasameyuki of a formal design, its accumulation 
of trivial detail, the shallowness of its psychology, 
the refused climaxes, etc., do result in a sort of 
residual (and perhaps intended) irony: when the 
book is at last laid down, the Makiokas and their 
world recede vertiginously into the distance—like 
faces on a railway platform—and nostalgia takes 
dominion. 

Readers familiar with Mr. Seidensticker’s work 
will not be surprised at the excellence of the 
translation, his most ambitious undertaking. One 
lapse of judgement he must be reproached with: 
it is as disconcerting for the nickname “Kei-bd” 
to be rendered “Kei-boy” as it would be if a 
character called Johnny were continually referred 
to as “John-boy.” A sacrifice forced on the 
translator, of the soft Kansai speech of the 
original, undoubtedly robs the English version in 
part of the atmospheric quality which so com- 
mends it to Japanese readers. 

The Makioka Sisters is an impressive essay in 
method; yet while a novel may certainly evoke a 
recently vanished society not known to the 
reader at first hand (The Remembrance of Things 
Past, Virginia Woolf’s The Years, or Anthony 
Powell’s sequence The Music of Time), it is to be 
feared that the method may in this case restrict 
its effective audience to those who lived in Japan 
in the years before the war. 

Cuartes E. Hamiuron 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Heart Is Alone. A Selection of 20th Century 
Japanese Short Stories. Ed. Ricnarp N. 
McKinnon. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 
1957. 171. $2.00. 


If modern Japanese literature is to become as 
widely known in the United States as other 
foreign literatures, there obviously must be more 
literarily gifted translators. Professor McKinnon 
has had the laudable idea of publishing the work 
of his students, and this volume of twentieth- 
century stories will certainly be welcomed by 
anyone interested in knowing more of modern 
Japanese literature. 
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I hope that The Heart Is Alone is successful and 
leads to other such volumes. It will be, if even a 
fraction of the people who keep assuring me of 
their love for Japan prove the depth of their 
affection by buying this book, and if librarians 
with limited budgets choose it in preference to the 
latest pronouncement on the Civil War. I 
myself promise to discuss it in elevators and 
other public places, and to persuade smart 
hostesses of my acquaintance to leave copies 
carelessly but elegantly disposed at their cocktail 
parties. 

Having said that much I must, in true reviewer- 
fashion, add qualifications. Although the book 
offers important Japanese short stories in trans- 
lations by newcomers who merit encouragement, 
something of the tone of prewar translations 
clings to it: too much of the Japanese originals 
remains behind. I know myself how easy it is for a 
translator to convince himself of the importance 
of preserving the “feeling” of the original. The 
peculiar shifts in tense and person, the subtle 
varieties of honorifics, the differences between 
dialect and Tokyo speech—-i*e translator thinks 
how wonderful it would i. if only they could be 
captured in English. I am sure now that this is a 
mistake. The translation must be a work in 
English, and not an intermediary step to the 
original; its excellences must be those possible 
within the bounds of the English language; and 
the translator must relinquish incommunicable 
characteristics of style. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Let us suppose 
that two brothers, Taro and Jiro, are staging a 
robbery at the Yamamoto Television Company. 
Jiro, busy with the safe, hears a footstep and 
turns around, fearful that it might be Mr. 
Yamamoto’s. But the figure looks more like 
Taro. He asks, ‘‘Niisan ja nai ka?’’ I am sure that 
the correct translation here is not the literal, 
“Elder brother, is it not you?” but something 
like, ‘“Taro—is that you?”’ It is true that younger 
brothers in Japan do not address elder brothers 
by personal name, but we must not destroy the 
mood of the story by accuracy in one such detail. 

An overly literal approach bedevils many of the 
stories in The Heart Is Alone. In Tayama Katai’s 
story “A Soldier,” for example, in disregard of 
English usage and without warning even of 
punctuation, we go from third to first person 
narration and back again. The use of tenses is 
unfamiliar: “But he existed no longer in this 
world. I just can’t believe that he is dead.” 
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Other failures as English are apparent when one 
gives parallel versions between this translation 
and the one by G. W. Sargent. 


It was piled mountain high with rice bags. An old 
Chinaman looked around. His face was round and 
loathesome. He forced his way on to the cart and lay 
down among the rice bags. The Chinaman went 
on shouting at his donkeys as though he felt there 
was nothing he could do about it. The wagon 
pounded on. (The Heart Is Alone, pp. 20-21) 


The load of rice bales towered above him like a 
mountain. He saw the Chinaman glance behind. 
It was a plump, unpleasant face—but he gave the 
man no chance to say yes or no. He jumped on, 
and, gasping painfully for breath, settled himself 
among the bales. The Chinaman urged on his 
mules, seemingly resigned to suffer the intrusion. 
The wagon bumped and lurched on its way. 
(Modern Japanese Literature, pp. 145-146) 


There are also frequent jarring combinations of 
stilted speech and excessive colloquialisms. I find 
it hard to believe anyone actually uttered 
sentences like, ‘What a remarkable person you 
have become. Death holds no fear for him who is 
fully prepared.”’ On the other hand, a sudden 
“Shucks” dumps us with a crash in Kansas. The 
sentence ‘Even if the island is a place of hard- 
ships, there probably are no devils living there”’ 
captures the fine fragrance of an arumai but 
loses more. 

I should not exaggerate the failings in these 
translations. On the whole they are good and the 
translators can do even better. The short story, 
perhaps more than any other medium, depends 
on style, and when the style is flat we may be 
deprived not only of the full pleasure inherent 
in the work, but sometimes of any pleasure at all. 


DonaLp KEENE 
Columbia University 


Kokoro. By Natsume Sosek1. 
McC.etian. Chicago: 
1957. vi, 248. $3.95. 


Tr. Epwin 
Henry Regnery, 


The Japanese, in referring to Natsume Sdseki’s 
psychological studies of character and his treat- 
ment of social problems in his novels, are fond of 
calling him “the Japanese George Meredith.” 
The parallel is not precise. It is in the same spirit 
of loose enthusiasm that Chikamatsu becomes 


“the Shakespeare of Japan’ and Shintaro 
Ishihara, “Japan’s Mickey Spillane.” 

A precise parallel is not easy to discover. In a 
way Kokoro is rather like an early Gide novel, 
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La porte étroite for example, with Natsume’s 
views on self-righteousness taking the place of 
Gide’s extreme protestantism. In another way, 
Natsume much resembles Hermann Hesse. Both 
share the background of a real concern for and 
with Buddhism, a religion which both treat as a 
philosophy and the influence of which permeates 
their work; both are extremely sentimental, and 
both are sentimental about ideas. 

In this novel it is the hero’s intense preoccupa- 
tion with his own conscience that leads him to 
suicide; not, however, before he has written and 
left behind the long letter which forms the bulk of 
the novel. A full-scale tragedy is built on the 
somewhat shaky supports of repressed emotion 
and intellectual confusion. If we can take the 
hero’s moral posturings seriously we may then 
enjoy the tragedy. If not, however, we will find 
that the emotional investment required is not at 
all commensurate to its object. We will, in short, 
find it sentimental. 

The Japanese have always found it such and, 
perhaps for this reason, it is their favorite 
Sdseki. It has been used as a school text, has had 
both Shimpa and Shingeki stage versions, a movie 
has been made of it, it has been dramatized on 
radio and television, and it has been presented to 
an admiring West in at least several translations. 

The Japanese consider Kokoro as Natsume’s 
most representative work. They do not, however, 
consider it his best. Hence it is with mixed feelings 
that one notes yet another translation, particu- 
larly when so much of the author remains un- 
touched. Kéfu (1907); Higan sugi made (1912); 
the unfinished Meian, and what many consider 
his masterpiece, Michikusa (1915), all remain in 
the original. In addition, though both Sanshiré 
and Mon have appeared (in German and French 
respectively) the middle section of the trilogy, 
Sorekara remains untranslated. 

The last translation of Kokoro was in 1941 
(Hokuseido Press) and was the work of Ineko 
Sato. One must also add that Mr. McClellan’s 
is considerably more felicitous than hers and, 
further, has the virtue of being completely 
straight-forward. At one point (p. 65) when the 
leading character urinates in the street, Mr. 
McClellan says just that. Miss Sato, much more 
devious, achieved results both mystifying and 
portentous: “Then, the sensei suddenly drew to 
the side of the lane, and performed various 
natural functions. ...” (p. 74). 

On the other hand, Mr. McClellan does his 
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share of mystifying. At one point (p. 19) he has 
the youthful story-teller say: “I had not bothered 
to take off my dress trousers.”” What, we then 
wonder, was a Meiji-period student doing in 
dress trousers? A glance at the original (or the not 
always lucid Miss Sato) assists. The boy is still 
in his hakama. Still, one is prepared to go along 
with Mr. McClellan. Footnotes are cumbersome, 
particularly in a novel, and even going to such 
lengths as these seems understandable. But then 
he goes and spoils the defense one is preparing by 
shortly (p. 57) peppering us with footnotes, 
informing us that kirishima, the name of an 
azalea, really means “mist island’’ and divulging 
the mysteries of the tsubo measurement system. 
Both of these footnotes could have been avoided 
in context or, if not, then hakama could have 
been expanded. 
DonaLp RIcHIE 

Tokyo, Japan 


The Japanese Haiku. By Kennetu Yasupa. 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1957. xx, 232. $5.00. 


Mr. Yasuda has an enviable knowledge of both 
Japanese and Western poetry. He is also a poet 
himself, an inestimable advantage in translating 
and explaining the haiku. The special emphasis of 
this book, indeed, is on the possibilities of the 
haiku as an English verse form. It is Mr. Yasuda’s 
belief that our poets will some day come around to 
recognizing the unique qualities of the haiku and 
will thereby enrich their own means of expression. 

Since I am not a poet myself, it is difficult for 
me to guess what the reaction to Mr. Yasuda’s 
book will be among professional poets. It would, 
however, surprise me if the English haiku ever 
developed much beyond a classroom exercise. 
Even granting that everything Mr. Yasuda says 
about the haiku’s merits is true, Western culture 
tends not to express itself in the flawless minia- 
ture. Our poetry is impure; it is marred by arid 
stretches and awkward lines; it sometimes woe- 
fully misunderstands Nature; but its emotional 
and intellectual power can never be achieved in 
seventeen syllables. Or, to change the art, I am 
willing to admit that a one-movement sonata for 
solo flute may be purer and truer as music than 
the three turbulent acts of Tosca, but I should 
not turn down a chance to hear Mme. Callas sing 
in Tosca in order to hear an unaccompanied 
flute sonata. 

It is not only proper but essential that a person 
introducing a branch of a foreign literature be 
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enthusiastic about it, but it behooves such a 
person to take care not to provoke a contrary 
reaction. When I read the extravagant praise 
which Mr. Yasuda sometimes bestows on what 
seems in English (he gives no Japanese originals) 
a distinctly minor poem, I for one suddenly feel 
proud that so many poets of our literature have 
had more on their minds than cherry blossoms 
and wisteria. This may seem perversity on my 
part, but consider the following verse, to which 
Mr. Yasuda devotes much attention: 


Beyond cherry brumes 
Is the bell at Asakusa 
Or Ueno that booms? 


He says: “One cannot but feel the vibrating 
rhythm, rising from the aesthetic emotion. It is 
rhythm, not meter, of one kind with the mood 
and meaning of the experience. Here cherry 
brumes holds all the charms and rich, echoing 
overtones of the temple bell” (p. 79). Maybe so, 
but my reactions were rather different. I agree 
with the various elders of poetic criticism, quoted 
by Mr. Yasuda (p. 72), who claim that “using 
the words of ordinary language the poet attains 
precision,’ but I do not consider brumes to be an 
ordinary word, even it it rhymes with booms. 
Nor, for that matter, is “cherry blossom’”’ one of 
the seven meanings of cherry recognized in the 
American College Dictionary. The grammar of 
the poem is also unusual: does he mean “‘is it the 
bell’? Again, I am more aware of the difficulty of 
pronouncing the se.vnd line than of the aesthetic 
emotion. Finally, the poem as it stands seems to 
me to have none of the interest of Bashd’s 
original. 

Am I the only one who cannot “feel the vi- 
brating rhythm’’? Or am I the only one who finds 
an excessively vibrating rhythm (and rhyme) 
in the following? 


Night begins to come, 
And the darkness falls at once 
In the grove of plum. 


The use of rhyme in translating haiku is, to 
say the least, debatable. Harold Henderson has 
done it successfully, but it requires an exquisite 
ear if it is not to sound ludicrous or contrived. 
There is a thud in the English work plum, with 
its unfortunate overtones of “plumb” and “plum 
pudding,” and the fact that plum blossoms are 
very poetic to the Japanese does not help the 
poem in English. 
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Mr. Yasuda follows the mass of modern Japan- 
ese critics in his discussions of the aesthetics of 
the haiku, and he reinforces their conclusions with 
a mighty array of statements on poetry by the wise 
men of the West. Again, is it only perversity on 
my part that makes me see exceptions every- 
where? Does it really prove any general state- 
ment of haiku theory to quote four or five isolated 
verses? I think that it would make more sense to 
try to elaborate one’s views from, say, the haiku 
in Oku no hosomichi or any other one book, not 
disregarding verses which break the rules. Better 
still would be more articles like the one by Brower 
and Miner ‘Formative Elements in the Japanese 
Poetic Tradition” (JAS, XVI [Aug. 1957]), 
which approach afresh and without parti pris 
the aesthetics of Japanese poetry. I am very fond 
of the haiku, contrary to the impression this 
review may give, and I wish only that Mr. 
Yasuda had used his talents more for clarification 
than persuasion. 

DonaLp KEENE 
Columbia University 


Hangul ui kiw6n“ (The Origin of the Korean 
Alphabet, Hangil According to New 
Historical Evidence). By Lez Sanc-BEck. 
Publication of the National Museum of 
Korea, Ser. A, Vol. 3. Seoul: T‘ong-Mun 
Kwan, 1957. 45. Plates, English Summary 
(11 pp.). 


Efforts in historical studies to trace linear 
developments, sometimes prove to be fruitless, 
however strenous and sincere they may have 
been. Studies of the Korean alphabet provide 
many instances of this. There have been some 
thirty different attempts to pin the origin of the 
Korean alphabet to a foreign parent, such as 
Chinese ancient seal characters, Sanskrit, 
hPhagspha, Tibetan, Jurchen, etc.; or to a native 
father, such as geometrical designs, or the shapes 
of the organs of articulation. The latest addition 
in the former category is Mr. E. R. Hope’s 
article, ‘Letter Shapes in Korean Onmun and 
Mongol hPhagspha Alphabets” in Oriens 
X, No. 1 (July 1957). His claim has many valid 
points in its phonetic aspects, but his view of the 
origin of the consonant symbols derived from a 
comparison of the letter shapes of Tibetan (regu- 
lar and headless), hPhagspha, and Korean is 
far from convincing. 

Dr. Lee, the author of this volume, summarizes 
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previous theories and proves that the Korean 
alphabet is definitely the creation of King Sejong 
himself. This volume includes the entire plates of 
the “original copy” of Hunmin  chingiim’ 
[Correct Sound for the Instruction of the People), 
which was found in 1941. This copy had already 
been reproduced in a photolithographic edition 
by the Chosiini Hakhoe*” (Korean Language 
Society) in 1946, but without commenting on the 
questions of authenticity or other editions. A 
cardinal fact, however, brought out only now by 
Dr. Lee, is that this newly discovered original 
copy contains a full explanation of how the alpha- 
bet was formed and invented, in the section 
entitled “Explanatory Notes and Examples of 
Usage,” not found in other previously extant 
copies and records. 

The author presents detailed evidence that 
this is indeed the original edition published in 
1446. However, he gives no reason why later 
editions did not have the section in question. I 
believe that this is because the people in general 
had no need to know the explanations of the 
principles used in forming the alphabet. This was 
the province of scholars. The people needed to 
learn how to read and write; the scholarly theory 
of the formation of the alphabet was beyond 
their comprehension and interest. 

The introduction to the contents of the original 
copy might well have been more detailed, though 
the contents have been condensed. The scientific 
thinking of King Sejong, expressed in the sub- 
section ‘““Formation of Letters,” should have been 
demonstrated further. The five basic consonants 
are formed by symbolizing the actions of organs 
of articulation, the others by the addition of one 
or two strokes to those five, and the harder con- 
sonants by doubling those already made. The 
vowels consist of three elements representing 
the Chinese trinity—heaven, man, and earth— 
represented respectively by a round dot (heaven), 
a verticle line (standing man), and a horizontal 
line (plane earth). Combinations of them repre- 
sent a variety of vowels. It can be said that “the 
simplest and the most perfectly systematic” 
(Hope) quality of the Korean alphabet is the 
product of Sejong’s idea to invent the script for 
the common people or the Korean people in 
general, so that they could read and write in the 
vernacular language. It was also the king’s desire 
to prevent exploitation of the common people by 
providing them with a means of expressing their 
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thoughts, thereby propagating a truly national 
culture (as the author has pointed out). 

The main part of the book is devoted to a 
historical study of the origin of Hangil, the 
motives of the invention, and the background of 
the period. These, covered in Chapters 5 and 6, 
are unique contributions of the author. He 
explains thoroughly the reactionary character 
of the opinions of scholars who opposed the new 
script. The enthusiastic attitude and efforts on 
the part of the king are well depicted. Furthermore, 
he points out the paradox that King Yénsan-gun 
had his men compile a Korean textbook for 
court ladies, and had them translate the Chinese 
calendar into Korean while at the same time 
prohibiting the people from using the Korean 
script. 

In his appraisal of the Korean alphabet, the au- 
thor is moderate in saying, ‘““Hangil is outstanding 
as it was the product of one man and was produced 
at a specific date practically in the form we have 
now,” while other scripts in the world were the 
result of a gradual process of evolution. He states 
that the Korean alphabet is a script for the use 
of all classes and sections of the population, but 
does not say that it is the product of a humani- 
tarian idea, which was the main motivation of the 
king. Sejong had, toward the people, an equali- 
tarian humanitarian attitude, as we see in his 
land-tax reform through a voting system. The 
author makes the interesting observation that the 
polemics on the subject of the origin of the alpha- 
bet have been due to its superb quality. However, 
it is fair to say that the Korean phonetic system 
owes much to Hindu-Tibetan-Chinese phonetic 
elements, especially to Chinese phonetic theory. 

The author’s contribution should be appreci- 
ated highly; it is accessible to foreign scholars who 
do not read Korean through the English sum- 
mary. Many thanks are due to the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute which has aided in this 
publication. Credit should also be given to Mr. 
Chiin Yiing-p‘il, the owner of the copy (who 
has been making a vigorous effort to collect and 
preserve Korean cultural treasures), and to 
Dr. Kim Che-w6n for including it in the National 
Museum of Korea Series. 

Pow-kreyY SoHN 
University of California, Berkeley 


A Second Look at America. By General Em1io 
AGUINALDO and VicenTe ALBANO Pacis. 
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New York: Robert Speller, 
Illustrations, Index. $5.00. 
American Colonial Careerist. Half a Century 
of Official Life and Personal Experience in 
the Philippines and Puerto Rico. By GeorGe 
A. Matcotm. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1957. 288. Illustrations, 

Index. $5.00. 


1957. 258. 


Most of the time since his acceptance of 
American rule in 1901 General Emilio Aguinaldo 
has lived in retirement at Kawit, Cavite. There 
he has been accessible to the many who wished to 
interview him; but he has maintained silence 
about some aspects of his role in the Philippine 
Revolution, and he has written nothing for 
publication. Now he has broken his literary 
silence of over a half century. The reason given 
is his desire to stand as witness before the world of 
America’s altruism and anticolonialism. As one 
who learned to distrust Dewey and has lived to 
trust Eisenhower, Aguinaldo believes himself a 
well-qualified witness. 

With one eye cocked toward the neutralist 
nations of Asia, he has directed his book to 
American readers. America, Aguinaldo argues, 
ought to publicize—particularly to the uncom- 
mitted anticolonial nations of Asia—its record of 
altruism in the Philippines, the best possible 
answer to the argument that America sides with 
the colonialists. Aguinaldo goes further. It was 
the experience of the Philippine-American 
campaign of 1899-1901, he says, that disillu- 
sioned America with imperialism, after a brief 
flirtation, and caused it to assume the role of the 
first anticolonial nation among the World 
Powers by leading the Philippines toward in- 
dependence. America’s example has, in turn, led 
to the decline of colonialism and its replacement 
by international aid programs as the basis for 
relationships between stronger and weaker 
nations. This is perhaps a debatable thesis, but it 
certainly has elements of popular and propaganda 
appeal. 

There is much substantial fare here for anyone 
interested in Philippine affairs. In some instances, 
Aguinaldo’s opinions are well known, but it is 
good to have them down on paper. In other 
instances, he clarifies or elaborates upon views he 
has previously expressed only in outline. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the 
General’s activities from 1896 up to his capture 
in 1901, and it is this section that Philippine 
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specialists will find most interesting. Bonifacio’s 
execution is a case in point. Over the years 
Aguinaldo has said little about his role in this 
tragedy. Here (pp. 23-27) he absolves himself of 
any stigma. After the Consejo de Guerra had 
pronounced the death sentence upon Bonifacio, 
Aguinaldo, taking into consideration Bonifacio’s 
patriotic services, commuted it to punishment by 
exile to some small island. This much is well 
known. Then, according to Aguinaldo, upon the 
urgings of Generals Noriel and Pio del Pilar, who 
pointed out the dangers to the revolutionary 
movement if such a course were pursued, he 
revoked the commutation order. He did not 
intend that Bonifacio be executed, but wished to 
have time to plan an alternative course of action. 
However, the Spaniards attacked the insurgents’ 
capital, and Noriel, fearing Bonifacio’s escape 
or liberation by the Spaniards, and believing the 
revocation of the commutation to be permission 
to execute Bonifacio, took matters into his own 
hands and did just that. This latest account by 
Aguinaldo differs somewhat from a short written 
“confession” of March 22, 1948, a facsimile of 
which may be found on p. 292 of Teodoro 
Agoncillo’s Revolt of the Masses. A translation 
of this “confession” from Tagalog indicates that 
Aguinaldo’s revocation of the commutation 
carried with it an order to carry out the original 
sentence. 

Another point of interest is Aguinaldo’s rela- 
tions with Consuls Pratt and Wildman and 
Admiral Dewey. Aguinaldo has always main-’ 
tained that these three promised him American 
recognition of his government, with perhaps at 
most some kind of American protectorate. He 
still holds to this view, but fifty years of second- 
looking at America have mellowed him some- 
what. All of these officials, he believes, were 
sincere at the time they made these promises. 
But within the next few months annexationist 
sentiment in the United States reached such a 
pitch that they were compelled either to admit 
their promises and be humiliated, or, since 
Aguinaldo had nothing in writing, to deny mak- 
ing such promises. The latter was the easier 
course, and Aguinaldo is inclined now to be 
charitable toward their weakness and America’s. 

In the second half of the book Aguinaldo 
surveys the Philippine achievements of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, briefly 
discusses the Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
pines, and gives some suggestions about future 
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Fil-American relations. Of most interest is his 
discussion of the Harrison period. Although 
Aguinaldo believes the Filipinos were ready for 
self-rule at that time, he deplores Harrison’s 
“filipinization” policies. This seeming paradox 
is resolved by his explanation that Harrison’s 
creation of extra-constitutional bodies such as the 
Council of State and Board of Control and his 
encouragement of Quezon set a bad example of 
extra-constitutionalism and personalism in Philip- 
pine politics. He therefore sided with Wood 
against Quezon. Part of this argument is of course 
not political principle but personal animosity 
against Quezon. To Aguinaldo it has seemed that 
American altruism increasingly benefited the 
Quezons, not the heroes of 1899 who had been 
responsible for it. 

The final two chapters of this book contain a 
number of suggestions to Americans for im- 
proving U. §.-Philippine relations, and for 
American policy in Asia generally. It is difficult 
to say whether all of these are the General’s ideas 
or those of the coauthor, newspaperman Vicente 
Albano Pacis. Since many of the economic 
problems of the Philippines were created during 
the American period or else were ignored by the 
Americans, the U. S. has a responsibility to 
continue helping with these. A close economic 
relationship, with ICA aid as the cornerstone, 
seems to be what Aguinaldo has in mind. The 
amount of peso counterpart funds for ICA aid 
should be reduced, more ICA dollars should be 
paid out in the Philippines to Filipinos, American 
consumer goods manufacturers should volun- 
tarily reduce exports to the Philippines, and so 
on. Most of these ideas are not new. For Asia as 
a whole, America should make the Philippines 
not just an ideological showcase, but an example 
of the value of American economic aid as well. 
Above all, the record of America in the Philip- 
pines should be broadcast. Whether or not one 
agrees with all of these suggestions, or the book’s 
basic idea that America’s call to world leadership 
came in 1899-1901, this is a work of first impor- 
tance for all specialists in Philippine affairs. 

Looking back over much the same period from 
another perspective, but of considerably less 
importance, is Justice George Malcolm’s book. 
It is not that Justice Malcolm is an unimportant 
figure in modern Philippine history. Founder and 
first dean of the College of Law of the University 
of the Philippines, teacher of Roxas, Laurel, 
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Vargas, Quirino, Yulo, and others (including 
most of the present Philippine Supreme Court), 
he was himself a Supreme Court Justice from 
1917 to 1936. Certainly, he looms large. 

But in contrast to Aguinaldo, Malcolm has 
already given us two books dealing with 
twentieth-century Philippine affairs, The Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines (1936) and First 
Malayan Republic (1951). The present work is not 
an evaluation of American policy or Philippine 
progress, but a collection of personal mementos 
of fifty years’ service in American colonies, most 
of it in the Philippines. Critics of Malcolm’s 
earlier books found them lacking in candid 
expression of his personal opinions. The present 
work, somewhat more consciously subjective than 
its predecessors, makes some attempt to satisfy 
these critics. But he is still reluctant to say 
anything about any person unless it be good. 
Much of the material, and the author’s points of 
view, are about the same as in his previous books, 
although in this one he admits for the first time 
that American economic policy might have had 
some unfortunate results in the Philippines. 
What is new here is more personal information 
and updating, and expansion of some of the 
thumbnail sketches of Philippine leaders. This 
reviewer believes Chapters 4 and 6, on Filipino 
nationalists, presidents, and judges, are the heart 
of the book. He would have preferred more detail 
about Malcolm’s judicial experiences and his 
relations with future Filipino leaders during their 
law school days. Perhaps most valuable are 
Malcolm’s remarks about how he founded the 
law school, and his interesting comparison of the 
Quirino and Quezon administrations. In a rather 
uncharacteristic departure from caution, he finds 
dictatorial tendencies in the Quirino administra- 
tion, as in Quezon’s. 

Somewhat like Aguinaldo, Malcolm concludes 
that the U.S. set the pattern for Asian liberation 
from colonialism after World War II, and that 
the U.S. must take a firm anticolonial stand in its 
international relations. As a consistently pro- 
Filipino American colonial careerist, Justice 
Malcolm served the U.S., the Philippines, and 
the cause of anticolonialism well. We need to 
know more about others in that generation of 
civil servants, educators, and journalists who 
did the same. 

Epear B. WickBEerRG 
University of California, Berkeley 
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View to the Southeast. By Sanrua Rama Rav. 
New York: Harper, 1957. xii, 240. Map, 
Index. $3.50. 


Now that Asians, like many Americans, are 
discovering the importance of their part of the 
world, it is natural that travel accounts about 
Asia should be written by Asians. Santha Rama 
Rau has already made her literary mark as a 
traveler; in this latest book she reports on a 
year’s circuit through Southeast Asia, from the 
Philippines to Ceylon—the trip was for business 
rather than pleasure: her husband, Faubion 
Bowers, was compiling material for his study of 
the Eastern theater, and Santha Rama Rau used 
the opportunity to write travel articles for 
American magazines, some of which have now 
been collected in this book. 

For Wellesley-educated Santha Rama Rau, 
Southeast Asia held a fascinating and exotic 
quality. Her intention, made explicit early in the 
book, was not to write anything profound or 
comprehensive but simply to fill the gap “‘be- 
tween the serious, detailed literature of the 
specialist and the occasional tourist pamphlet 
of such Southeast Asian countries as have tourist 
bureaus”; in short, an informal introduction for 
the casual traveler. The book touches lightly on 
general conditions, tells something of the back- 
ground of the people, describes amusements, 
activities, and short trips possible. 

It would be unfair to demand of travel books 
the same rigorous standard of accuracy expected 
in more scholarly works. Santha Rama Rau’s 
book is studded with factual inaccuracies—but 
not one is serious. To list Malaya as a Buddhist 
country, to limit running amok to the Philippines 
will upset only the specialist. One possible crite- 
rion for travel books is whether the account 
adequately prepares the traveler for conditions 
in the country described. Judged by such a 
standard, this book is not entirely successful. 
To Santha Rama Rau, the whole of Southeast 
Asia (excepting possibly Singapore and Djakarta) 
is a Wonderland, inhabited by happy, friendly, 
generous people whose deliciously halcyon 
existence is threatened only by the encroachments 
of American materialism. No traveler reading 
this book when it was written would have been 
prepared for the recent upsurge of the military 
in Thailand or the violent reaction against the 
Dutch in Indonesia; he would be quite surprised 
to find a seething Tamil minority problem in 
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Ceylon, and unrest of one variety or another 
throughout the region. In short, the View is of 
a vie en rose, one long-needed perhaps amid the 
gloomier pictures we get of Southeast Asia, but, 
for the traveler and others, only a supplement for 
that “‘serious, detailed literature’’ of the region, 
not a substitute. 
RicuarD J. CouGHLIN 

Hong Kong 


Angkor: Art and Civilization. By Bernarp 
Grostierk and Jacques ArrHaup. Trans- 
lated from the French by Eric Ernshaw 
Smith. New York: Praeger, 1957. 230. 118 
Illustrations, Maps. $15.00. 


Angkor is still waiting for its great writer. 
French archaeologists have been at work for more 
than half a century, and since the Middle Ages 
there as been a trickle of travelers’ tales, but only 
legends and mysteries have reached the world. 
Most of us at some time or other have been told 
that in the jungles of Cambodia there is a ruined 
city of unknown age, vast size, and weird beauty; 
that the natives now living in those jungles can- 
not explain it, and that no one knows who built 
it or why it was abandoned. It is a wonderful 
legend and most of it is untrue. 

The truth about Angkor is still far from com- 
plete, but a great deal is known, and in the last 
few years archaeologists have uncovered many 
new facts about it. For the first time, a full picture 
of this ancient civilization has been revealed in 
this handsome book, the first of its kind. It 
contains over 100 magnificent photographs and 
a fairly simple historical outline written by the 
son of one of the first French archaeologists to 
study the Khmers, the people who built Angkor. 
It is somewhat stiffly translated, and will be read 
for information rather than pleasure. 

Angkor, we find, is no longer a mystery, but 
the masterpiece of a rich, profoundly religious, 
and talented people who flourished for a thousand 
years in their fertile corner of Indochina, undis- 
turbed by major wars or other disasters. The 
Khmers were direct ancestors of the Cambodians 
of today, who continue to live in bamboo huts all 
over the monsoon forest, haunting the ruined 
temples in a proprietary way and burning 
incense in the shrines. 

The Khmer kings, who were also their people’s 
gods, were consumed with a rage for holy 
building, which they pursued as other monarchs 
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have waged holy wars. From the seventh to the 
fifteenth century they never ceased erecting those 
innumerable granite-grey pyramids and towers 
which rear forbidding crests above the forest in 
many parts and are concentrated in oppressive 
splendor at Angkor. It is now known, from the 
Sanskrit inscriptions in many of the temples, 
which of their kings built which, and for what 
purpose—whether as “temple mountains” sym- 
bolizing their conception of the universe, as 
funerary pyramids, or as shrines. These inscrip- 
tions in some cases even give detailed accounts of 
the equipment and service of the temples—the 
number of high priests, officials, servants, and 
dancing girls, the services of gold plate weighing 
many tons, the beds, the gauze veils, the silk 
parasols. In their day, the grey stone towers, 
now naked and austere, were crowned with 
gilded tiaras and silk banners, and the statues 
which startle one in their dark, bat-smelling 
shrines were painted and adorned with metalwork 
and jewels. 

The richness of this civilization, while it lasted, 
is as marvelous as anything the world has seen. 
True, the fertilizing spirit came from India, 
whose traveling merchants brought their gods 
and arts, but the Khmers themselves showed a 
genius for planning and engineering which was 
equal to their architecture and sculpture. Their 
canals and reservoirs, constructed without theo- 
dolite or slide rule, are such miracles of exactitude 
that modern surveying reveals an error of no 
more than a centimeter in many miles. 

What happened, then, to this highly compli- 
cated civilization? Why are the reservoirs broken, 
the canals dry? How was the capital lost for 
centuries in the jungle? The answer is that build- 
ing and king-worship, on this scale and at this 
intensity, can be as exhausting as wars, and that 
in the early fifteenth century the Thais, who had 
once been vassals of the powerful Khmers, over- 
ran the country, sacked Angkor, carried its 
people into slavery, and harried its ruined kings 
and priests into exile. The conquerors did not 
occupy Angkor. Its vital water system fell into 
disrepair, the fertility of the land deteriorated 
until the country reverted to the termite-ridden 
jungle and parched plain that we see today. The 
forest closed over the temples, and centuries of 
monsoons undermined their towers. They were 
still known to the peasants who scratched a 
living, as they do now, from fish and rice, but 
they were lost to the rest of the world for three 
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centuries; until, like a character in a fairy tale, 
the French naturalist Mouhot stumbled upon a 
heap of carved stones. 

The resurrection of Angkor, masterpiece of 
French archaeology, is almost as great a triumph 
of human genius as the city itself. What that 
city was, and is, can be at least partly understood 
from this rich book. 

GABRIEL GERSH 
New York City 


The Social Sciences and Thailand: A Com- 
pilation of Articles on Various Social-Science 
Fields and their Application to Thailand. 
Ed. G. Witu1aM SKINNER, et al. Published 
under the auspices of the Education Society 
of Thailand. Bangkok: Cornell Research 
Center, 1956. xiv, 185 (Thai); xiv, 125 
(English). (Paper). 


In 1955 the Cornell Research Center in 
Bangkok—an agency of the Southeast Asia 
Program of Cornell University—organized a 
series of public lectures on the social sciences. 
These lectures were presented by a group of 
American and Thai scholars, the Americans for 
the most part handling definitions of a wide range 
of social science fields, the Thai discussing the 
applicability of these fields of study to Thailand. 
These lectures were designed for a non-profes- 
sional audience of students and interested lay- 
men, and in order to reach a larger audience, they 
were issued in the form of this book. 

For the specialist, American or Thai, the book 
has but minimal value because of its introduc- 
tory character. Perhaps the only Western 
specialists who would find it of any real use are 
the social scientists planning to work in Thailand, 
although no cultural anthropologist, social 
psychologist, or agricultural economist could 
consider the four or five pages devoted to the 
status of his field in Thailand as anything more 
than the sketchiest introduction. 

Water F. VELLA 
Cleveland Public Library 


The Treasured One: The Story of Rudivora- 
van, Princess of Siam. As told to Ruts 
Apams Knieut. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1957. 249. Illustrations. $3.95. 


Princess Rudivoravan’s life story is a welcome 
addition to the very few Thai autobiographical 
accounts available in English; hers is the third. 
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The first, Kumut Chandruang’s My Boyhood 
in Siam (1938), gave an accurate and intimate 
picture of the everyday life and attitudes of a 
Thai middle-class family. The second, Prince 
Chula Chakrabongse’s Brought up in England 
(1943), was written by a grandson of King 
Mongkut. It depicted royal society, and also 
provided information on political and social 
changes in Thailand. The latest Thai autobiog- 
raphy is by another grandchild of King Mongkut. 
Simply and popularly written, it tells of her early 
years in the women’s quarters of the royal palace, 
her schooling in a rural minister’s home in 
England, her life as companion to her sister, 
a wife of King Vajiravudh, her two marriages, 
her children, her eventual decision to live and 
work in the United States. 

For Asian scholars the real interest in the book 
lies in the insights it gives into the beliefs and 
attitudes of members of the royal family in 
Thailand. There are, for example, many incidents 
illustrating the importance of theking, astrologers, 
and gossip in the lives of members of the royal 
class. The merest glance of a king was apparently 
enough to make a princess sure she had been 
chosen, her parents eager for confirmation, and 
her friends active in forming plans for their own 
preferment. A personal, subjective account such 
as Princess Rudi’s gives new life to known facts. 

There are a few errors: the “Forbidden City” 
of palace women does not lie “far beyond” Wat 
Phra Keo (p. 32); the omission of mention of King 
Taksin’s reign in the short sketch of Thai history 
(p. 41) is misleading; the loss of a person’s kwan, 
or mystic spirit, is not, in Thai belief, a thing to 
be desired (p. 193); World War II bombs, un- 
fortunately, did fall on Thai Buddhist temples 
(p. 223)—Wat Liap in Bangkok was certainly 
hit. Some of these errors are no doubt due to 
misinterpretations of Princess Rudi’s words by 
Ruth Adams Knight, who did the actual writing; 
none of them seriously affects the value of the 
book. 

Watter F. VELLA 
Cleveland Public Library 


Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization and 
Development. By Benyamin Hicorns. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1957. xxii, 179. Appendices, Bibliography, 
Tables. $4.00. 

This book written by Professor Benjamin 

Higgins, Director of the Indonesia Project of the 
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Center for International Studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and former 
monetary and fiscal adviser to the Indonesian 
government under the UN Technical Assistance 
program, is a valuable addition to the few books 
on the Indonesian economy, especially since the 
complex Indonesian scene has attracted more 
and more widespread interest. This excellent 
study presents in a summary fashion the basic 
short-run and long-run problems of the Indone- 
sian economy and describes the government 
policies in dealing with these problems, covering 
the period from early 1950 up to May 1957. 

The first chapter, which is the best part of the 
work, gives an accurate summary description 
and an assessment of the stabilization policies 
conducted by the several Indonesian govern- 
ments. Budget policy, monetary policy, foreign 
exchange policy, import and export policy are 
reviewed and give the reader an impression of the 
interesting efforts of the last five Indonesian 
cabinets in dealing with pressing short-run 
problems facing the country. 

The following chapter on long-run problems 
and development deals mainly with the basic 
economic problems of the country and gives a 
description of the Indonesian First Five Year 
Plan. In the next chapters, after discussing the 
economic and social programs of the different 
cabinets and political parties and indicating the 
existence of a cross-party split within the several 
parties labelled as an ‘economics-minded” 
group (“. .. who attach high priority to economic 
and social development of the country, who feel 
that this development must follow Western lines 
in large measure, .. .”’ [p. 103]) on the one hand 
and a “history-minded” group (“Its leaders 
attach highest priority to ‘completion of the 
revolution’ in the sense of eliminating the control 
over Indonesian national life exerted by foreigners 
through economic activity” [p. 103].) on the 
other hand, the author proceeds with a descrip- 
tion of the security problem and of the social goals 
considered as very important by many Indone- 
sian leaders. The concluding chapter deals mainly 
with the author’s view concerning the Five Year 
Plan, which he considers too small to get 
Indonesia “over the hump.” 

As is the case in most less-developed countries, 
data on the Indonesian economy are very scarce, 
and, further, in contrast with the situation in 
neighbouring countries such as the Philippines, 
India, and Pakistan, the bulk of the data are not 
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available in English. The best available informa- 
tion in English consists in only some of the 
statistical data produced by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics and the annual and quarterly re- 
ports of the Governor of the Bank of Indonesia. 
In all other instances the Indonesian government 
has been unfortunately remiss in not publishing 
English translations nor even English summaries 
of important published government documents. 
This has been the case also with the Indonesian 
First Five Year Plan. The three volumes of the 
plan, consisting of the proposed planning law, 
the general framework of the plan, and a specifica- 
tion of sectoral plans, are available in the In- 
donesian language only. 

Unfortunately this fact has been a source of 
inaccuracies in the attempts of the author to 
present a short description of the plan. Still 
another difficulty is that the discussions on trans- 
migration (government’s efforts to move people 
from overpopulated Java to the sparsely popu- 
lated other islands) and on community develop- 
ment definitely give indications of a misinterpre- 
tation of the plan with regard to these two fields. 

In discussing the Five Year Plan the author 
gives much attention to the model used in the 
plan and especially criticizes the low figure used 
for the incremental capital output ratio (ICOR). 
Starting from a higher estimate of the ICOR 
the author comes to the conclusion that In- 
donesia’s investment requirement to launch 
and sustain economic growth is much higher, 
i.e., Rp. 12 to Rp. 15 billion a year, as compared 
to an average of Rp. 6 billion per year in the 
plan. 

The Indonesian Five Year Plan is basically a 
public investment program and as is mentioned 
in the official elucidation of the planning law, 
public investment is its primary target. Even 
though the plan mentions the amounts of private 
and non-monetary investments which it hopes 
will be coming during the plan period, the plan 
gives specifications only concerning the public 
sector. As far as the model used in the plan is 
concerned, given the quantity and quality of the 
available statistical data—the only postwar 
national income figures are the heavily criticized 
estimates for 1951 and 1952, no census has been 
held since 1930, no national sample surveys have 
been undertaken yet, estimates on population 
rate of increase vary from 1.5 to over 2 per cent 
— it is doubtful whether at present any discussion 
concerning the right figure to be used as an 
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estimate of the ICOR will be of any practical 
value. To use the words of Mr. Ali Budiardjo, 
the Director-General of the Indonesian National 
Planning Bureau: “Anyone who is acquainted 
with Indonesian statistics can criticize and at 
the same time defend ‘any’ figure used for an 
estimate of the ICOR.” As some observers have 
pointed out: it might be even better if the plan 
had omitted the model altogether, since the 
inclusion of a model in the plan may divert the 
attention from more useful discussions of the 
basic features of the plan, such as an assessment of 
the sectoral and geographical pattern of the public 
investment program and a discussion of the 
degree of consistency of the different sectoral 
plans. Indeed, a discussion on ICOR’s and models 
to be used for any Indonesian plan seems to be of 
practical value only if preceded by efforts to 
improve the existing statistics. 

One feature of Prof. Higgins’ book, which 
makes it very valuable, is the efforts of the author 
to relate economic development with political 
development. While obviously there are other 
possibilities for classifying the attitudes of 
Indonesian political leaders toward economic 
development, such as a “development-minded” 
group and a “politics-minded”’ group (those who 
are giving much more weight to political con- 
siderations in their attitude toward economic 
development), the division made by the author 
into an “economics-minded” and a “history- 
minded” group may prove very useful for the 
understanding of Indonesian politics. However, 
to consider the Five Year Plan as containing 
“...an implicit compromise solution to the 
conflict between the economics-minded and the 
history-minded groups” (p. 118), seems a strained 
interpretation, which the author based on his 
observation that the existence of a public and a 
private sector is a concession to the economics- 
minded group, while the inclusion of a non- 
monetary sector is a concession to the history- 
minded group. It should be borne in mind that 
the existence of these three sectors is not a specific 
Indonesian feature. The Pakistan First Five 
Year Plan, for example, also includes these three 
sectors. 

In discussing the magnitude of the plan, it is 
interesting to note that the author starts with 
estimating how big a development plan for 
Indonesia should be, and then proceeds to discuss 
where and how the resources can be found, while 
the starting-point of the makers of the Indonesian 
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plan seems to be, rather, an assessment of what 
the country could possibly afford, given the 
nearly ,chaotic financial conditions at the time 
of the drawing of the plan. The situation faced by 
the Indonesian planners can be illustrated by 
the following description by Professor Higgins: 
“Indeed, postwar Indonesia provides a classic 
example of what the International Monetary 
Fund calls ‘fundamental disequilibrium.’ From 
mid-1952 to mid-1954 Indonesia lost foreign 
exchange reserves at a faster rate than any 
other country in the world” (p. xii) and “the 
Indonesian budget has been in chronic deficit 
since 1952, the deficit ranging from Rp. 2 billion 
in 1953 to Rp. 3.6 billion in 1954” (p. xiv). 
While it is true that “in the long run, ... , there 
is no safe road to economic and political stability 
except economic development” (p. 122), it is 
obvious that the success of any long-run develop- 
ment plan not firmly related with expectations 
concerning short-run developments will be very 
doubtful. 

The author’s remark that “‘if the modesty of the 
plan represents a political judgment of what is 
possible at this stage, it would be brash indeed for 
any outsider to criticize it on these grounds” 
(p. 124), may raise the question whether any 
government, in drawing any development plan, 
apart from taking account of the estimated 
financial, physical, and administrative capacity of 
the country, could possibly ignore political 
judgments. 

But perhaps the difference in approach between 
Dr. Higgins and the drawers of the plan can be 
explained by comparing the author’s remarks: 
“Faced with requirements such as these (Rp. 12 
billion investment per year), it is doubtful 
whether any Indonesian government, given the 
political context in which it must operate during 
the next few years, really has a choice between 
financing the development program with domestic 
resources or seeking foreign aid and foreign pri- 
vate investment” (p. 125), and “Some combina- 
tion of ‘austerity’ and obtaining foreign grants, 
investment and loans, is the only practical policy 
for any Indonesian government to pursue” 
(p. 125), with the Indonesian attitude toward 
financing development from foreign sources as 
stated in the plan. The plan states that Indonesia 
is a country with enough room for private invest- 
ment, both national and foreign, and that it 
certainly welcomes foreign aid. But it also states 
specifically that the plan is primarily based on 
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Indonesia’s own resources and that foreign 
financing is regarded as a supplement rather than 
as a source on which the plan rests. Additional 
projects have been drawn for each of the sectors 
in the plan to be used as an expansion of the 
program if additional foreign resources would be 
forthcoming. _ 

Apart from the fact that foreign financing not 
only depends on the economic and political 
conditions of the receiving country but also on 
present and expected future developments 
elsewhere, and also apart from the question how 
much a government would be willing and could 
afford “to pay” for these foreign resources, it 
seems to be clear that a government could 
possibly pursue an all-out policy of increasing 
the flow of resources from abroad without com- 
mitting itself to a development plan based to a 
large extent on these uncertain foreign resources. 

A last minor remark which also applies to other 
publications on Indonesia: to consider December 
27, 1949 as the date of the establishment of the 
Indonesian Republic (p. 1), may not only confuse 
readers who are not familiar with Indonesian 
policital history, but will irritate Indonesians, 
even if they are considered as belonging to the 
less history-bound ‘“‘economics-minded”’ group. 

In spite of such problematical aspects, Professor 
Higgins’ book is an excellent and very valuable 
publication, written by an authority on In- 
donesian economic problems, based on extensive 
study and personal experience with the country. 
It is only to be hoped that a future edition of the 
book will include revision of some of the factual 
inaccuracies. 

Wipsoso NiTisasTRO 
Berkeley 


Republik Maluku Selatan. By Ginrer 
Decker. Gottingen: Verlag Otto Schwartz, 
1957. vii, 239. Appendices, Index, English 
Summary. 

A group of Christian Ambonese who refuse 
to recognize the authority of the Republic of 
Indonesia and claim to be the government of an 
independent Republic of the South Moluccas 
have been able to maintain themselves since the 
end of 1950 in the mountainous, jungle-covered, 
interior of the island of Ceram. Some of their 
spokesmen, based in the Netherlands, periodi- 
cally petition the United Nations and keep them- 
selves in the news with interviews and letters to 
the editor of American newspapers. 
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The Republic of the South Moluccas was 
proclaimed in Ambon, capital of the island of 
Amboina, on April 25, 1950, as a reaction to the 
Indonesian nationalist drive to transform into a 
unitary state the constitutional structure of the 
Federal Republic of Indonesia, the sovereignty 
of which had been recognized by the government 
of the Netherlands on December 27, 1949. 
The armed forces of the Republic of the South 
Moluccas were defeated after rather heavy 
fighting in November 1950 and their remnants, 
together with the political leaders of that Ambon- 
ese movement, fled to the island of Ceram. 

Is the principle of self-determination applicable 
to this group? Dr. Giinter Decker thinks that it is 
“beyond doubt’’ (p. 105). The author devotes 
106 pages of analysis, supplemented by the texts 
of fifty-two documents, to this question, to which 
the civil war that broke out in Indonesia in 
February 1958 gives increased pertinence. Dr. 
Decker did his research under the auspices of a 
“Research Center on the Right of Self-determina- 
tion and Nationality Policy,’ located in West 
Germany. He is the author of a substantial 
theoretical study, Das Selbstbestimmungsrecht 
der Nationen (1955), in which he argued that 
whatever the difficulties of legal definition, self- 
determination has become a major contemporary 


political principle. The author’s second study, 
Republik Maluku Selatan, illustrates, presumably 


unintentionally, the difficulties for political 
analysis raised by the principle of self-determina- 
tion. Despite a persuasive general argument 
concerning the emergence of a new colonialism, 
that of ex-colonial nations, in addition to tradi- 
tional Western and more recent Soviet colonial- 
ism, Dr. Decker fails to show convincingly that 
the Republic of the South Moluccas meets stand- 
ards of statehood. Is any group that is willing to 
make itself heard entitled to independent status 
in the community of nations? How are such 
claims to be decided? Not a single country has 
recognized the Republic of the South Moluccas. 
Prominent Ambonese leaders, rejecting the 
notion of a separate Moluccan state, have been 
from the beginning members of the government 
of the Republic of Indonesia. Dr. Decker suggests 
that only a plebiscite, which he seems to equate 
with “truly free elections” (p. 93), could tell 
whether a majority of the Ambonese people 
wants independence. There are many theoretical 
difficulties raised by the plebiscitary method, but 
in any case the Ambonese population participated 
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in the elections of September and December 
1955. The Christians voted for the Christian 
Party, the Moslems for the Moslem Party, and 
the bureaucracy for the Nationalist Party, all 
parties devoted to the Republic of Indonesia. 
There was no evidence of a protest vote or of 
demonstrative abstention. 

If a case can be made for the Republic of the 
South Moluccas, Dr. Decker failed to make it. 
But his book, despite a number of factual errors, 
is useful, since it makes available a collection of 
documents not easily accessible elsewhere. 

Guy J. PAUKER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Nieuw Guinea Studien. Vol. I (1957), Nos. 
1-4. The Hague: Stichtung Studiekring voor 
Nieuw-Guinea (Study Group for New 
Guinea). 90. Plates, Illustrations. $5.00 
(year). 


The Dutch took a keen scientific interest in all 
phases of Indonesian life. The many institutions 
in the Netherlands devoted to Indonesian studies 
are gradually declining and Indological studies 
at the universities naturally no longer command 
the interest of former years. This is a pity, how- 
ever inevitable, especially in view of the fact that 
conditions in Indonesia are not yet such as enable 
Indonesians to carry on the great traditions of 
Indological scholarship developed by the Dutch. 

It is good to see the Dutch directing at least 
part of their scholarship and facilities in this 
field to the study of the problems of New Guinea. 
For a number of reasons the Dutch had neg- 
lected this large area of the former Netherlands 
Indies, so that there is much to do. The purpose 
of the new publication is declared to be the pro- 
motion and dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning the land and people of New Guinea. In a 
sense it is not new but a continuation of Tijd- 
schrift Nieuw-Guinea, which in 1956 ceased pub- 
lication after having completed its sixteenth year. 
It is hoped to attract especially those who are 
actively engaged in the development of the 
territory by offering them a medium for the ex- 
change of experiences, studies, and ideas. To 
achieve this end there is an editorial board in 
Hollandia as well as in The Hague. It is rather 
noticeable that the first two issues contained 
articles in English but the last two none; how- 
ever, every article is followed by an English 
summary. Documents, book reviews, and news 
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of the region add to the value and usefulness of 
this publication. 

The main articles of the first volume cover a 
wide range of subjects: social anthropology, 
health and hygiene, agriculture, and law. It con- 
tains a very interesting series of articles on land 
policy in New Guinea by H. G. Verhoeff, and 
the legal position of the various population 
groups in New Guinea by H. K. J. Cowan and 
Professor J. H. A. Logemann. These excellent 
articles deal with basic problems of under- 
developed countries and thus have a general 
interest. 


Amry VANDENBOSCH 
Ocgsgeest, The Netherlands 


Bibliography of Oceanic Linguistics. By H. 
R. KureNEBERGER. London Oriental Bibli- 
ographies, Vol. 1, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii, 
143. Index. $3.40. 


This welcome reference book for students of 
Oceanic linguistics brings together 2,166 titles. It 
does not include works on the languages of 
Indonesia and the Philippines, except as they are 
of a general nature with direct bearing on Oceanic 
languages, but is confined to Melanesia, including 
all of New Guinea, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 
The bibliography also excludes reference to un- 
published manuscripts. 

A regional arrangement under fifteen chapter 
heads makes for easy reference. After each 
language is given its classification as Papuan, 
Melanesian, Micronesian, or Polynesian, useful 
for the beginner, but currently in the process of 
some revision. Each item is followed by the name 
of a library where it is available if it is not in the 
main library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 

It is fortunate that Klieneberger provides a 
language index, giving the several alternative 
names for languages or islands on which they 
are spoken, because the selection of names under 
which to list entries appears to conform to the 
old headings in the collections of 8. H. Ray, e.g., 
Bukabuka for Pukapuka, Uluthi for Ulithi, Ulia 
for Woleai, Ruk for Truk, Pikiram for Kapinga- 
marangi. While the standard cartographic names 
are listed as alternates and appear in the index of 
languages, they are not the names under which 
bibliographical entries are invariably made. 
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Omissions in the bibliography noted by this 
reviewer are: 

(1) Paul K. Benedict, ‘Thai, Kadai, and In- 
donesian: A New Alignment in Southeastern 
Asia,” American Anthropolohist, XLIV (1942), 
576-601. This is an important general paper ex- 
tending the relationship of Malayo-Polynesian 
languages and should be included under the 
heading “General” in Ch. 2. 

(2) P. Friedrich Hees, “Ein Beitrag aus den 
Sagen und Erziahlungen der Nakanai,” Anthropos, 
10-11 (1915-16). Containing a short grammar 
and many vocabulary items as well as text ma- 
terials, this is to date the only published source 
for the Nakanai languages of New Britain other 
than some notes by Parkinson. Klieneberger has 
no entries for Nakanai. 

(3) J. S. Kubary, Ethnographische Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis des Karolinen Archipels. Leiden, 1889. 
For Mapia or Bunaj, a Micronesian language, 
there is a glossary of 116 terms (pp. 112-113) 
and another 80 vocabulary items in the text (pp. 
101-114). This is the only source for Mapia. The 
same work contains (pp. 81-100) a glossary and 
other vocabulary materials for Sonsorol, and is 
throughout a mine of vocabulary for all aspects 
of Palauan technology. 

(4) Renward Brandstetter’s original papers 
are not included, although translations of them 
evidently are under the title An Introduction to 
Indonesian Linguistics (item 108). 

In conclusion, Klieneberger’s efforts to include 
Japanese sources are commendable. As far as I 
know, this is the first bibliography in English on 
Oceanic languages in which they appear. 

Warp H. GoopENoUGH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Easter Island: A Stone-Age Civilization of 
the Pacific. By ALrFrep Mférravx. Trans- 
lated from the French by Michael Bullock. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
219. Illustrations, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.00. 


As the author says in his Foreword, the present 
book “‘is not addressed either to archaeologists or 
anthropologists....The conclusions are pre- 
sented here without the scientific paraphernalia 
that might repel the reader who is not a specialist 
in Polynesian ethnology.”’ The book is a transla- 
tion of the author’s L’Ile de Paques (Paris, 1941). 
However, “several chapters of this English edi- 
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tion have been revised in the light of studies of 
Easter Island published during the last ten 
years.”’ Therefore scholars specializing in Poly- 
nesian problems will be well advised to consult 
the present edition in addition to the same 
author’s standard work, his Ethnology of Easter 
Island, published in 1940 as a Bulletin of the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 

More nonsense has been written about Easter 
Island than about any other region of the earth 
of comparable size. Dr. Métraux mentions a few 
of these fantastic notions and shows how un- 
founded they are. This was necessary in a book 
addressed mainly to the general public which 
has been fed the most grotesque stories about the 
island’s so-called mysteries. A chapter is devoted 
to “the tragic story of Easter Island,” i.e., its 
contacts with Westerners and the outrages com- 
against its inhabitants, beginning with the is- 
land’s Dutch discoverers in 1722, and renewed 
on a far more fatal scale in the nineteenth century 
by slavers, whalers, and brutal colonists. Excel- 
lent chapters deal with the islanders’ ancient 
culture, its material aspects, the social organiza- 
tion—unfortunately very little known—the life 
cycle, religion and magic, the ancestor images 
and the great statues, with the inscribed tablets, 
with feasts and poetry, and with myths and 
legends. This account of the old culture, now 
practically extinct, is enlivened by interspersed 
observations on the present-day population and 
by delightful anecdotes from the author’s own 
experiences on the island. 

In reading the book one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the tragedy, not only of the Easter 
Islanders, but of that of science. Métraux found 
a woman born around 1845, thus at the time of 
his visit (1934) of about ninety, “a living mummy, 
now in her second childhood.” “If we had come 
some twenty years earlier,” he writes, “this 
woman would still have been able to tell us of 
everyday life in the reed huts. She would have 
described to us the festivals on the ahu and the 
rites of the bird-man, and perhaps she would 
have remembered the songs chanted by the 
priests. But the poor woman was now like Easter 
Island itself—a body without a soul.” It is the old 
story of coming too late which has so often been 
the fate of anthropology. 

A case like Easter Island, where we have to 
rely on incomplete and often contradictory tra- 
ditions and on what the present day people re- 
member having been told by their parents or 
grandparents, inevitably lends itself to different 
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interpretations. However, it would hardly serve 
any useful purpose to point out in this review 
minor differences between Dr. Métraux’s and 
my own interpretations which would be of in- 
terest only to specialists. An exception must be 
made for both our views concerning the origin of 
the Easter Island script since the author himself 
discusses them at some length. Before sending 
them to press, Dr. Métraux very kindly showed 
me the proofs of the pages referring to my 
theories in order to make sure that he had cor- 
rectly represented them, but he left no doubt 
concerning his scepticism with regard to my at- 
tempts to derive the script from the mainland of 
Asia. This scepticism finds its expression also in 
the present book. A few of the objections raised 
by the author are based on factual errors, others 
are useful and interesting, but I cannot find any 
of them convincing. In general, however, our 
views seem to be considerably less far apart 
than they were twenty years ago when we first 
started our polemics about the subject. As Dr. 
Métraux himself indicates, it is advisable to post- 
pone further discussions until Dr. Barthel’s book 
on the script of Easter Island is available. I 
read the manuscript of this book which will be 
published by the University of Hamburg, and I 
can only say that Barthel’s results are definitely 
in favor of my own conclusions. They show that 
the very principles of Easter Island writing were 
essentially the same as those of the ancient 
scriptural systems of Asia, in particular that of 
China. This is the more remarkable as Dr. 
Barthel, at least at the time when he wrote his 
manuscript, was still adverse to any admission of 
Asiatic influences. (See T. S. Barthel, “Resultados 
preliminares del desciframento de las kohau- 
rongorongo de la isla de Pascua,”’ Runa, VII 
(1956), 233-241. The subject is discussed in an 
article of mine, now in press, which will be pub- 
lished in Runa). 

The last chapter deals with the origins of the 
Easter Islanders and their culture. The author 
rejects, of course, Heyerdahl’s ideas concerning 
their derivation from Peru. He also rejects, and 
rightly so, the wide-spread belief that they con- 
tain a Melanesian strain. I am not so sure that 
he is also right in dismissing as insignificant the 
similarities between Easter Island and Solomon 
Islands motifs which Henry Balfour and others 
pointed out. True, some of them are superficial 
and meaningless, but others are rather striking. 
In recent years we have become more and more 
aware of the fact that ‘Melanesian culture,” in 
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itself a rather debatable term, is exceedingly 
complex, and the result of migrations and in- 
fluences which must have emanated from various 
regions and at different periods. Is it not possible 
that both Easter Island and the Solomon Is- 
lands were reached by influences from some com- 
mon source, even though we are unable and 
perhaps never shall be able to locate this source? 
I agree with Dr. Métraux that the culture of 
Easter Island has much in common with that of 
the Marquesas Islands. On the other hand there 
is much that speaks against a simple derivation 
of one from the other. Therefore I would hesitate 
to follow the author when he says that the Easter 
Islanders came “undoubtedly” from the Mar- 
quesas. In fact, I am not yet wholly convinced 
of the correctness of his view that the island was 
peopled by a single migration. Certain traditions 
might seem to indicate the possibility that it was 
reached by two or even three waves of Poly- 
nesians. This could, perhaps, explain certain 
aspects of Easter Island culture and its relations, 
on the one hand to the Marquesas, on the other 
to Mangareva and even to the Tuamotu Islands. 
Of course, all these are mere differences of 
opinion, due to the very insufficient data at our 
disposal, differences which cannot be resolved in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

The translation is excellent and does full 
justice to the charm of the French original. It is 
regrettable that the map of Easter Island, show- 
ing the location of the various “tribes” (or 
clans?), which was included in the French book 
was omitted from the English version. Since it is 
practically indispensable for the correct under- 
standing of various passages it should be rein- 
troduced in case a new edition is published. 

Dr. Métraux has produced a scholarly, sober, 
and yet very readable book which will not only 
be welcome to anthropologists, but may perhaps 
help to dispel some of those absurd notions con- 
cerning Easter Island which are still current 
among the general public. 

Rosert Hetne-GELDERN 
University of Vienna 


India: The Awakening Giant. By W. S. 
Woyrtinsxy. New York: Harper, 1957. xv, 
201. Appendices, Tables, Illustrations, Maps. 
$3.75. 


This is a good book by a distinguished econo- 
mist not in the South Asian field who has made a 
tour of India and reports what he finds. Though 
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journalistic in style the book, unlike most breezy 
travel accounts, offers a summary but substantial 
account of India’s Five Year Plans, agrarian 
revival, industrialization, and social welfare. 
With his rich experience, Woytinsky compresses 
and makes meaningful much heavy material. In 
this respect the book is an introduction to 
India’s modern economy for American under- 
graduates and general readers which is in more 
usable form than his recent series of articles in 
the New Leader. 

The core consists of chapters on India’s 
economy, the plans, and the agrarian program. 
Population pressure against undeveloped re- 
sources, resultant low per capita incomes and 
low productivity are all described in sure deft 
strokes. Less satisfactory is the treatment of the 
colonial heritage. There is no mention of India as 
a celebrated case of “arrested development” nor 
of the unsavory story of Western privilege which 
a reading of an Indian economic historian like 
Dutt would yield. Even more disturbing is the 
Western diagnosis of India’s proverty as caused 
by some vague “human factor” to be remedied 
by Western wisdom. Clearly the Calvinist 
prescription on how to conduct India’s business 
is evident when India’s leaders are instructed to 
bring up a generation who can “count their 
receipts and expenditures, decide what is good 
for them, and work deliberately, of their own 
volition to improve their economic and social 
status.” 

By way of analysis, the second plan’s ‘“‘take- 
off” targets of a 25 per cent increase in national 
income are approved after comparisons with 
numerous economies of the free world, but com- 
parisons with the rapid rates of growth in the 
Soviet bloc are sedulously avoided. Herein lies a 
basic criticism of the book. The reader gets little 
sense of the challenge of the Soviet model of 
economic growth. In particular, the economic 
race between india and China, which is being 
watched carefully all over the world, is barely 
mentioned. Moreover the related problem of 
Western provision of capital to India to offset the 
low savings rate is dealt with in absolute terms 
unrelated to relative needs. The reader is hardly 
left with the urgency of the need for large 
Western financial assistance to counter the 
impressive Communist forced-draft model of 
growth. 

There is a good chapter on the community de- 
velopment program in the rural villages which 
the author observed at first hand in the hot dust 
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though without drinking the village water. ‘““Edu- 
cation” and “Social Welfare” are also adequate 
chapters, but a closing chapter on “India’s 
Ideological Maze” reflects the Western ethno- 
centrism which appears elsewhere in the book. 
The author attributes a kind of confusion to 
India’s desire to find her own pattern which is 
neither Western nor Communist. While more 
sympathetic than the American business econo- 
mist he describes who insisted that India must 
denationalize her airlines to achieve growth, he 
himself does not quite grasp the need for heavy 
industry, which he refers to as a myth. Indian 
friends warned him: “Do not say that India must 
remain an agricultural country. That sounds to 
us like the old song of colonialism.”” But some- 
how, he feels compelled to preach comparative 
advantage to them. Heavy industry is part of the 
“mysticism of the Second Five Year Plan.” Red 
China’s current steel production of 5 million 
tons (up from 1 million) compared to India’s 
hitherto stationary 1 million has just conceivably 
induced some of this Indian mysticism. 
DanreL L. SPENCER 

Southern Illinois University 


Gandhi and Free India: A Socio-Economic 
Study. By T. K. N. Unniruan. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. Distributed by Gregory 
Lounz, New York. xv, 266. Tables, Bibli- 
ography, Index, Glossary. $4.00. 

Gandhi as a Political Thinker. By BisHan 
Sarup Sarma. Allahabad: Indian Press 
Private Ltd., 1956. ii, 164. Appendix, 
Bibliography, Index. 

V for Vinoba: The Economics of the Bhoodan 
Movement. By B. R. Misra. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1957. vii, 67. Index, 
Glossary, Plates, Tables. $2.50. 


There is growing interest in a critical study of 
what Gandhi stood for in his economic and po- 
litical ideals, and the three books under review 
reflect to some extent this development in intel- 
lectual circles in India. The first two are specifi- 
cally related to Gandhi himself, while the third 
is concerned with one of the movements which 
developed several years after Gandhi’s death. 

Dr. Unnithan has collected with some care 
materials for his study, which is on the whole of 
an objective character. He has brought into focus 
various items in the Gandhian programme of 
constructive work, and described the social and 
economic situation under which they were 
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evolved. In so far as Gandhi insisted on radical 
social values, and attempted to shake India out 
of her torpitude, he has been described as a 
“revolutionary.” But Gandhi’s desire to return 
to a “glorious past” held him down to an attitude 
which was not likely te succeed under the stress 
of modern conditions. Dr. Unnithan examines in 
detail how Gandhian ideas about vegetarianism, 
continence, prohibition, etc., have not been gen- 
erally found acceptable in modern India. A static 
moral ideal which, in the opinion of the author, 
was Gandhi’s objective, has evidently failed to 
inspire India after him. 

It has appeared to the reviewer however that, 
in spite of painstaking research, the author has 
done an injustice to Gandhi in so far as the latter 
was capable of change. Within his lifetime, ideas 
about machinery, the State, inter-caste and inter- 
religious marriages, for instance, were subjected 
to profound alteration. This flexible character of 
Gandhi’s ideology has not been duly recog- 
nized; although there is occasional indication 
that the author is not unacquainted with them. 
The fact that Gandhi has been painted as sub- 
scribing to a static morality, or:a return to a 
mythical past, has made the study one-sided, in 
spite of the academic objectivity which the 
author has tried to maintain. 

Dr. Sharma’s book has a different purpose. He 
has compared in detail Gandhi’s political and 
ethical thoughts with those of the English 
Liberals. It is a scholarly book like the former; 
and the conclusion to which he eventually arrives 
is that Gandhi’s political ideal, in its extreme 
anarchistic form, is not capable of realization if 
we accept human nature as it is. But as a goal 
towards which every community and State 
should aspire, it is one of the noblest; and in the 
course of such aspiration, a community is likely 
to reach a higher moral status than by any other 
form of political ideology. At one time, Gandhi 
himself said that his writings reflected his aspira- 
tions rather than his achievements. And he ad- 
vised scholars to examine how far his achieve- 
ments fell short of his ideals. It is perhaps time 
that, instead of limiting academic enquiry to 
the thoughts of Gandhi, one should examine 
how these were worked out through the numerous 
institutions and organizations which he helped 
to build up in his lifetime. Such study is likely 
to throw more light on Gandhism than a logical 
examination of the ideals themselves, although 
the latter is by itself no mean task. 
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After Gandhi’s death, when much of the 
responsibility of national reconstruction was 
virtually handed over to the administrative ma- 
chinery, there was a reaction until interest was 
once more restored to efforts of a voluntary 
character. This has been best exemplified by the 
Bhoodan or Land-Gifts movement, which forms 
the subject matter of the third book under review. 
Dr. Misra has described in some detail the nature 
of the agrarian problem in India, and then tried 
to show how it is likely to be solved by the move- 
ment initiated by Vinoba Bhave. In his warmth 
of appreciation of non-violence, he has however 
unfortunately been led to equate Communism 
with a kind of “infection” wedded to unadulter- 


ated violence. There may be partial truth in his. 


condemnation, but his sentiments have been al- 
lowed to overstep the bounds of academic ob- 
jectivity. 

In his advocacy of the Land-Gifts movement, 
hopes in defense have been expressed more fre- 
quently than critical appraisal. After an examina- 
tion of the enormity of the agrarian problem in 
India, he arrives at the conclusion that, in so far 
as India’s food-cum-population problem is con- 
cerned, ‘“‘self-sufficiency in food can only be at- 
tained through mechanised collective farming, 
the introduction of which depends upon an 
agrarian revolution through the Bhoodan move- 
ment” (p. 53). One does not know how far 
workers actually engaged in the Land-Gifts 
movement will agree to the latter being treated 
as a stepping stone to mechanisation and col- 
lectivisation of the kind to which Dr. Misra sub- 
scribes as the final remedy for India’s ills; but 
one can welcome the book as a fairly good intro- 
duction to a movement which has come as a 
moral and operational challenge to the Govern- 
ment, as well as to propertied classes in con- 
temporary India. 

NrrMaL Kumar Bose 
University of Calcutta 


Public Law Problems in India. A Survey 
Report, Being Proceedings of a Conference 
held at the Stanford Law School July 15- 
August 16, 1957. Ed. Lawrence F. Ess. 
Stanford: Stanford University School of 
Law, International Legal Studies Program. 
xi, 194. $2.50. 


The conference, of which this book is a report, 
was attended by five Indian jurists and four 
American professors, who were assisted by two 
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research assistants. The results of their five 
weeks of labour include the fifteen papers repro- 
duced in this book. All of them are of interest to 
those who administer, practice, or teach Indian 
law. While it is not possible to compare costs of 
a conference of this kind with those incurred at 
the usual international conference, it is quite 
obvious that the results achieved by a conference 
of the type held at Stanford in the summer of 
1957 far surpass those of any conference your 
reviewer has yet attended. 

The basic object of the members was to lay 
foundations for the research program of the new 
American-inspired Law Institute at Delhi. They 
approached the subjects allotted to them from 
the comparative angle, endeavouring to strike a 
proper balance between public interest and 
private rights. They have suggested sufficient 
titles for theses to last a teacher of law a lifetime. 

In the first paper Professor Byse of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Nathanson of Northwestern 
University, Mr. Sikri, Advocate-General of the 
Punjab, and Mr. Tripathi of the Law Faculty of 
Delhi have suggested a number of topics for 
research in Administrative law, together with 
lines of approach. Professor Byse has contributed 
a paper on a uniform procedure code, which, 
with his other paper, summarising the relevant 
statutory provisions and case law in India, will 
certainly encourage discussion among Indian 
lawyers as to whether India should adopt 
standard methods of administrative procedure. 
In another paper Professor Nathanson and Mr. 
Sikri have dealt with the right to a fair hearing. 

Mr. Justice Mukharji has contributed no less 
than five papers on a variety of subjects, privi- 
leged state documents, limitations on investigat- 
ing commissions, federal-state problems, inter- 
national relations and the constitution, and 
atomic energy, all of which are of interest. It 
would seem, however that, as investigating 
commissions in India are generally appointed 
under the Commissions of Enquiry Act 1952, 
which governs their procedure, the scope for 
comparison with conditions in America is limited. 
In regard to Government liability for injuries 
due to production of atomic energy, it would 
seem that closer consideration of the effect of 
Art. 300 of the Indian Constitution is called 
for. In effect this makes the Indian Government 
liable in such circumstances as the East India 
Company would have been liable before 1858. 
There is authority for the view that, while the 
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Company was liable for injuries caused by such 
of its activities as a private individual might 
engage in, it is not liable when injury results 
from the performance of “sovereign functions.”’ 
The position is no doubt unsatisfactory and a 
proper subject for research would be reform of the 
law on government liability generally, apart 
from the special problems raised by atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Joshi, the well-known writer on Indian 
Constitutional Law and Professor Mann of 
Indiana have discussed freedom of expression 
and assembly. Professor Mann has dealt sep- 
arately with contempt of court. Mr. Joshi has 
discussed amendments to the Indian constitu- 
tion; it is submitted that his conclusion that 
Parliament has used the power of amendment 
reasonably and fairly in the interests of the 
country might be a subject for further research 
and consideration. There have been seven amend- 
ments in seven years; twenty statutes have been 
summarily withdrawn from the scrutiny of the 
courts, and some of the other amendments have 
been passed with the object of setting at naught 
inconvenient judgments. It may very well be 
that this impatient refusal to let the Supreme 


Court work out its own technique as guardian of 
the Constitution may result in frustration in its 
attempts to fulfil the purpose for which it was 
designed when the Constitution was drafted. 

Mr. Agarwala, formerly a judge at Allahabad, 
has dealt with fundamental rights affecting 
property and business; these have been so 


emasculated by constitutional amendments 
that the business man is left with little protection 
against the legislature. 

The most important contribution comes from 
the pen of Professor Ebb of Stanford. Though 
possibly not originally so intended, his paper is, 
in fact, a commentary of great value on Part 
XIII of the Indian Constitution. It shows that, 
up to date, the Indian constitutional lawyer has 
had little comprehension of the object and scope 
of the constitutional provisions governing re- 
strictions on inter-state trade and intercourse. 
After reading Professor Ebb’s paper, one may 
easily see how many opportunities of pleading 
these provisions have been missed, and how much 
State legislation, particularly in Uttar Pradesh, 
is of doubtful validity when laid alongside these 
provisions. By his categorisation of the problems 
to which these provisions apply, and his citations 
from American case-law, Professor Ebb has 
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presented the legal profession with a body of 
doctrine eminently suitable for interpreting the 
application of these provisions. There is every 
reason to expect that, before many months, we 
shall see decisions inspired by Professor Ebb’s 
paper creeping into the Indian law reports. 
ALAN GLEDHILL 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 


The Theory and Working of Union Finance 
in India. By R. N. Buarcava. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1956. 300. Intro- 
duction, Preface, Bibliography, Index. $6.75. 


The structure of this book is straightforward 
and clear. The first few chapters are devoted to a 
review of some of the principles of public finance, 
including tax theory as expounded by such 
authors as Seligman, Marshall, Hicks, Lutz, 
V. K. R. V. Rao, Shirras, and K. T. Shah. Follow- 
ing the general theoretical chapters are more de- 
tailed discussions of Indian problems and methods 
of revenue raising and a description of expen- 
ditures for the activities of central and state gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. The chapters 
usually follow the same organizing plan. Each 
begins with a theoretical statement and then 
applies the theory to the governmental function 
being examined. 

The picture of public finance as practiced under 
the system of government developed in India over 
the years and carried forward, though with some 
notable changes, after independence, has a degree 
of logic and sensible integration which can be 
envied in many Western countries whose gov- 
ernmental systems are more jumbled. Particu- 
larly those who are acquainted with the lack of 
coherence and coordination in the local, state, 
and federal governments of the U.S.A. can look 
to India and have a feeling that it is possible for 
governmental organization to be logical and 
straightforward. The description of administra- 
tion and the range of governmental activities are 
clearly portrayed, but unless one is already 
familiar with Indian society he might feel that 
the problems of Indian public finance are identi- 
cal with those of the Western world. 

The Government of India, in responding to the 
demands of its people, is faced with major 
problems of public finance. A considerable por- 
tion (about 40 per cent) of the central expenditure 
is now used for defense expenditures. Larger out- 
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lays will be needed in the future. The major 
developmental proposals of the Five Year Plan 
call for even larger expenditures. The expanded 
social services and the modernized air, railroad, 
telephone, and telegraph systems will have to 
be financed. 

Parallel with the governmental activities will 
be private activities which must also be financed. 
Agricultural finance has had close attention from 
Indian scholars and administrators for a long 
time. But it has yet to be correlated with the 
financing of major industrial development of 
India. Where does public finance fit in this kind 
of a world? The author has devoted his great 
ability to producing a clear, straightforward 
description of Indian public finance as it has 
been. As an introduction to the existing system 
of public finance this description is helpful. But, 
an examination of public finance in relation to 
major emerging problems to be faced by govern- 
ment at this critical time will have to be found 
elsewhere. 

Tuomas C. BLaispELL, Jr. 
Unwersity of California, Berkeley 


Contributions to Indian Sociology. No. 1, 
April 1957. Eds. Lovis Dumont and D. 
Pocock. Paris and The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., 1957. 64. 


The scope and purpose of this new journal, a 
stimulating addition to the field of Indic studies, 
is defined by the editors as follows: “It does not 
attempt to reconcile or even reflect all the differ- 
ent tendencies as found at present in the field, 
nor to review all publications. It does try to 
present clearly one particular approach. The 
editors offer what they believe to be a distinct 
point of view in the hope that their colleagues will 
agree or disagree and that a clarification of aims 
and methods may be effected in this manner” 
(back of front cover). The first issue contains 
three unsigned articles for which the editors 
assume joint responsibility. In them their ap- 
proach is defined and demonstrated. 

The general perspective and starting point is 
revealed in the leading article, “For a Sociology 
of India.” The basic postulate is India’s unity 
as a civilization, and, following from this, the 
necessity for combining analyses of contemporary 
social relations with a knowledge of classical 
Indology. Given the basic postulate, which the 
editors recognize as no more than a beginning 
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and now indeed a commonplace, the problem is 
to devise a suitable method for the analysis of 
such a unit. The method advocated is to seek 
those persistent sets of relations, or structures, 
which underlie the obvious and often bewildering 
diversity of the Indian scene. 

Perhaps the clearest and most suggestive use 
of the method is found in the second article, 
“Village Studies,” which is devoted to a critical 
and penetrating analysis of some of the material 
found in the two 1955 collections, Village India, 
edited by Marriott, and Jndia’s Villages, the 
series of articles published originally in the 
Economic Weekly of Bombay. A unifying set of 
relations is derived for example from Srinivas’ 
concept of the dominant caste. It is argued that 
“India, sociologically speaking, is not made up of 
villages” (p. 25) and that an apparent village 
solidarity is a result of the economic and political 
power of the dominant caste. The jajmani system 
(as described by Wiser) and processes of change 
(as described by Cohn) are reexamined in the 
light of this persistent and fundamental alloca- 
tion of power. The portion of the article, how- 
ever, which reveals most about the “one par- 
ticular approach” of the editors is a criticism of 
Marriott’s description of interdependence be- 
tween great and little traditions in the religious 
life of a North Indian village. Of all the articles 
in these two collections one would expect this 
to have come closest to meeting requirements for 
a sociology of India. But it is objected that 
Marriott’s description of how elements of the 
great tradition find their way into the little tra- 
dition, and vice versa, does not reveal “the 
structure of religious life’’: it is “limited only to 
the elements of religion” and is not concerned 
with the relations between them (p. 39). Al- 
though the editors cannot demonstrate the 
hypothesis with the data at hand, they make the 
interesting suggestion that the puzzling indiffer- 
ence of the villagers to the origins of elements in 
their religious life and to the variety of explana- 
tions offered to account for many of them may 
reflect the fact that significance does not lie in the 
elements themselves but elsewhere, ‘‘in the rela- 
tions of a structural world” (p. 40). Their in- 
tended amplification of this point in a subsequent 
number is looked for with anticipation. 

The final article is a detailed criticism of Ira- 
wati Karve’s Kinship Organization in India, 
Deccan College Monograph Series No. 11 
(Poona, 1953). Stress is laid upon the need for 
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more critical use of classical materials, greater 
conceptual precision, and more intensive and 
localized fieldwork. Here a point underplayed in 
the first article emerges clearly. Indology and 
sociology can come together to form a sociology 
of India only when the latter is rooted in intensive 
studies éf ‘well-defined and localized groups” 
(p. 47). 

The existence of this journal is salutary and all 
who are interested in Indic studies will wish it 
well. It is hoped that future issues will carry 
demonstrations of the proposed method based on 
original fieldwork. And since it is true that there 
is room for as many varieties of Indian sociology 
as there are questions to be asked about Indian 
social reality, it is also hoped that some will avail 
themselves of the editors’ expressed willingness to 
publish differing views. 

Joun T. Hrrcucock 
University of California, Berkeley 


Village Panchayats in India. By Harsu Dev 
Mataviya. New Delhi: All India Congress 
Committee, 1956. xlii, 843, xxxix. Tables, 
Bibliography, Index, Glossary. Rs 14/-. 


The increasing attention being given in India 
to village panchayats, as evidenced by the pro- 
posals relating to them contained in the Second 
Five Year Plan, has served to underscore how 
little is known about their actual functioning, 
particularly in the post-Independence period. 
The few studies that have been made of the post- 
Independence development of these institutions 
of local self-government have been, with few 
exceptions, transpositions of statutory provisions 
into prose form, accompanied by statistical 
summaries of their number, area of jurisdiction, 
and selected “accomplishments,” etc. No study 
has as yet attempted to go beyond paraphrasing 
the annual reports of local self-government de- 
partments and the provisions of the various 
panchayat acts to ascertain whether the notions 
of democratic organization and procedure, intro- 
duced in recent legislation concerning panchayats, 
have actually taken root in villages where for 
centuries social and political action was con- 
tained within authoritarian patterns dominated 
by considerations of caste and community. It is, 
therefore, with a sense of expectation that one 
turns to Shri Malaviya’s study. 

During the time this study was written 
Malaviya held the position of Editor of the 
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Economic Review, the official organ of the Con- 
gress Party. (He has since been dismissed from 
this post—New York Times, Sept. 30, 1957.) His 
official and unofficial connections insured him 
information and cooperation normally unob- 
tainable. 

The study is divided into three books (Book 
One: Historical; Book Two: Villages and Pan- 
chayats in Indian States Today; and, Book 
Three: Panchayat Problems). Book One is a 
curious melange which combines the results of a 
searching of ancient Indian literature for refer- 
ences to panchayats; an attempted rebuttal of 
certain contemporary Marxist notions of Indian 
History; and, an eulogy of the Congress, Gandhi, 
and Nehru and their part in the Nationalist 
Movement. The village panchayat comes off a 
poor fourth. 

Limitations of historical evidence have tradi- 
tionally made it difficult to determine aspects of 
the actual functioning of panchayats in ancient 
India. In lieu of this Malaviya inserts innumera- 
ble references from Vedic literature, etc., per- 
taining to village communities in general which, 
while interesting, tell us little about village 
panchayats. In a like manner he devotes several 
chapters in an attempt to refute certain recent 
Marxist writings which hold “. . . that feudalism 
is...a feature of Indian history...” (p. 143). 
Marx is quoted against the Marxists, and in the 
process little is added to our knowledge of village 
panchayats. 

Malaviya’s sweeping assertions of the “de- 
structive” aspects of British rule extend far 
beyond charges of economic dislocation and dis- 
ruption of village communities, to include a 
charge concerning village panchayats; namely, 
that “...the British came and mercilessly 
destroyed them” (p. 77). The working of eco- 
nomic hardships on village communities is one 
thing; the destruction of indigenous political 
forms is quite a different matter. No relevant evi- 
dence is adduced to support this contention, nor 
is any attempt made to qualify the applicability 
of this generalization to differing regions of India; 
say Bengal as opposed to the Punjab. Whether 
impoverished or not, the village community had 
largely to govern itself. British control normally 
extended to District and Tehsil levels and reached 
down to the village level only for land revenue 
collection and general exercise of the police power. 
How then was village government accomplished? 
In what specific ways did British rule interfere 
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with or disrupt this process? These questions are 
left unanswered. 

In Book Two, Malaviya has compiled informa- 
tion on a state-by-state basis concerning: (1) 
aspects of village economic and social relations, 
and (2) administrative and judicial panchayats. 
An amount of useful, pertinent material, previ- 
ously uncompiled is included therein. It is re- 
grettable that a degree of uniformity has not been 
accomplished in its presentation. The author, who 
has refrained from comparative analysis, has 
thus largely precluded the reader from doing so. 
The major deficiency of this section is the in- 
clusion of an extraordinary amount of tabular 
statistical material which the accompanying text 
does little more than rephrase in prose form, inter- 
spersed with lengthy extracts from various 
statutes (in this section containing 371 pages, 
150 tables and 12 tabular representations are 
included). What is the significance of this ma- 
terial in regard to the functioning of village 
panchayats? Critical evaluation is lacking. 

At times Malaviya briefly notes the tendency 
of lower caste groups to unite in opposition to 
higher castes in the panchayat elections in various 
states, and the additional fact that caste differ- 
ences tend generally to coincide with property 
differences. Yet an evaluation of how this has 
affected the actual operation of the panchayats 
is completely omitted. We are simply told that 
the old order is changing and that all will im- 
prove in the future (p. 326). But this is no as- 
surance, for as Shriman Narayan has noted in 
his Preface, “Village Panchayats in a society 
which is still dominated by various types of 
vested interests may become instruments of op- 
pression rather than agencies for quick social and 
economic reforms” (p. xiv). 

Book Three is devoted to a discussion of the 
principal problems confronting village pancha- 
yats. Chapter 34, ‘The Indian Village,” sketches 
out salient characteristics of the pattern of land 
ownership, work relationships, wages and in- 
come in Indian villages, and notes, in conclusion, 
that there exists at times “an atmosphere sur- 
charged with tension, with daily conflicts be- 
tween the wage earners and their employers, be- 
tween the petty holders and the substantial 
ones” (p. 706). What effect this has on the day- 
to-day functioning of panchayats and on their 
ability to act in a relatively disinterested fashion 
for the good of the entire community is not made 
clear. Yet if the panchayat is to become increas- 
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ingly responsible for development functions the 
problem of how to ensure this condition is just 
what requires careful investigation (vide Shriman 
Narayan’s Preface, p. xiv). Recent reports of the 
Program Evaluation Organization of the Plan- 
ning Commission have served to underscore this 
point (P.E.0., Evaluation Report on Working of 
Community Projects and N. E. S. Blocks, April 
1956, Section III: Popular Institutions). Mala- 
viya’s discussion of this fundamental problem 
leaves much to be desired. Other important as- 
pects of panchayat functioning are treated in 
almost summary fashion, i.e., panchayat finance 
in six pages! Administrative relationships and 
control in eleven pages! Further, neither his 
bibliography, nor the content of the book, would 
indicate that he has given any consideration to 
the fundamental contributions of Tinker in re- 
gard to village panchayats in the period of British 
rule, and precious little to the work of the Pro- 
gram Evaluation Organization in regard to the 
panchayat and village development responsi- 
bilities. 

Our sense of expectation, unfortunately, re- 
mains largely unfulfilled. 

Rapa H. REerzvarr 

Cornell University 


Indian Painting. Introduction and Notes by 
W. G. Arcuer. Iris Books. New York and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1957. 22. 
15 color plates, 6 figures. $8.00. 


This volume is limited to Indian miniature 
painting, in spite of its title, and is selective 
there as well, illustrating nothing before A.D. 
1500 and thus omitting the early Eastern Indian 
miniatures as well as the Early Western. The 
aim of the publishers was to reproduce paintings 
of what they consider the highest possible quality 
rather than examples of all important styles; the 
aim of the author of the text was to express in 
summary fashion his view of Indian painting from 
the earliest preserved specimens at Ajanta to the 
present, and to illustrate his ideas where he could 
from the illustrations made available by the 
publisher. The result is a volume of aesthetically 
pleasing format, which makes little contribution 
to the history of Indian art. 

Mr. Archer finds two styles of Indian painting. 
One he characterizes as ‘“‘a supple naturalism,” 
in which “sensitive grace . . . graded tones, reced- 
ing planes, and shaded contours were employed” 
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to produce an art of “sensuous refinement.’ 
The other is a style of ‘vigorous distortion” 
leading to ‘an art of savage vitality, notable for 
its bold rhythmical line, its powerful colour 
but above all, for its emotional intensity.”’ The 
first style, he says, “stressed the physical charms 
which underlay romance,”’ the second “the pas- 
sionate fervour with which they were regarded.” 
The first appears in wall paintings at Ajanta from 
the first century B.C. to the sixth or seventh cen- 
turies A.D., and in miniature paintings executed 
at Malwa, Ahmadnagar, Jaunpur, the centers of 
Mughal art, Basohli, Guler, Kangra, Chamba, 
and elsewhere. The second, Mr. Archer calls 
“Jain’”’ because for some centuries it is known to 
us chiefly in specimens preserved in the Jain 
libraries of Gujarat as illustrations of sacred 
texts. The plates of this volume do not illustrate 
this second style in its older or pure form; they 
illustrate only the first style and hybrid styles 
combining it with the second. 

To Mr. Archer the “savage ferocity” of the 
second style, the sharply pointed noses, the pro- 
jected and sometimes completely detached farther 
eye of human figures was “peculiarly relevant to 
the Jain position. With their belief in ascetic con- 
duct, a style suggesting puritanical conduct was 
obviously more appropriate than one which pro- 
claimed the joys of love . . . the presence of Mus- 
lim rulers may well have induced [in the Jains] a 
feeling of suppressed resentment... the Jains 
found themselves a weak but determined com- 
munity and in this wild and savage style, we 
can perhaps detect the unconscious expression 
of hidden defiance.” 

Mr. Archer’s distinction between two basic 
styles of Indian painting is a useful one—with 
limitations. As he himself points out repeatedly, 
the line between them is not sharp. Moreover, 
there are serious objections to designating the 
second style “Jain.’”’ To be sure, the name is 
favored today by the Jains themselves and ap- 
pears widely in books written or financed by 
Jains, who attach prestige to the notion of a 
distinctly Jain art, but the style appears also in 
notable Vaishnava, Shaiva, and secular manu- 
script paintings and on textiles exported perhaps 
before the twelfth century from India to Western 
Asia. A name based upon geographical proveni- 
ence of the style is surely preferable, such as 
“Western Indian” or “Gujarat” (cf. Moti 
Chandra, Jaina Miniature Paintings from West- 
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ern India, 1949, pp. 22-27, esp. p. 26). Neither 
should it be thought that the Jains used the style, 
whether by some “unconscious” process or by a 
conscious one, out of resentment against Muslim 
rule. The Jains in Gujarat were illustrating 
manuscripts with this style of painting in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries before the 
Muslim conquest of that region at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Further, psycho- 
analytical, or at least psychological, explana- 
tions of those fashions in art which we call style 
are exceedingly subjective and treacherous, and I 
question very seriously that there is a basis in 
Jainism for the aggression that would lead to 
adopting a ferocious style out of some resent- 
ment. One may perhaps go still further and 
question whether a term like “savage ferocity” 
or an adjective like ‘puritanical’ correctly 
characterizes the style. Should we apply it, for 
example, to the illustrations of the Vasanta 
Vilfsa (A.D. 1451), which are completely of the 
Early Western Indian style, yet to me seem often 
marked with “sensitive grace” and in a number 
of instances are no more puritanical than the 
sculpture at Konarak and Khajraho or the illus- 
trations of Kima Sitra manuscripts? 

The illustrations have been selected with care, 
are fresh, and have been reproduced with appar- 
ent fidelity to color. Only one (Plate VI) raises 
doubt. The author’s terse descriptions are 
mostly in the nature of aesthetic appreciation 
and are always interesting. A few points seem to 
me questionable. Why should the antelope 
accompanying the heroine and her attendant in 
Plate XIII be taken to symbolize the absent 
lover? Does Mr. Archer attach the same sym- 
bolism to the two pairs of antelope accompanying 
the lonely heroine in Plate VIII? Rather, it 
seems to me that the antelope suggest the lonely 
jungle scene, as in many other Indian paintings, 
or the gentle and innocent nature of the heroine 
whom they attend, as in the Sakuntala. And can 
we be sure that the paintings of the Nimatnima 
(illustrated in Plate I) are contemporary with 
Ghayas-ud-din-Khilji (1467-1501)? Might not 
the manuscript in which they appear be a later 
copy? Mr. Archer produces no explicit evidence 
in support of his dating; rather he concedes that 
the paintings differ in many respects from the 
Persian style to which he relates them. 

W. Norman Brown 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Colebrooke-Cameron Papers: Docu- 
ments on British Colonial Policy in 
Ceylon, 1796-1833. Ed. G. C. Menpis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 2 vols. 
Ixiv, 393, vii, 416. Tables, Maps, Index. 
$18.30. 


In the 1820’s, thanks to the operation of offi- 
cial bureaucratic routine, Ceylon was brought 
within the purview of the Commission of En- 
quiry primarily intended for the Cape and 
Mauritius. The English army officer and the 
Scottish lawyer who actually investigated af- 
fairs—civil, military, and judicial—in Ceylon in 
1829-31 produced the remarkable reports which 
Dr. Mendis has made the core of these volumes. 
All but one of their reports, and most of the docu- 
ments here included to elucidate them, are avail- 
able in print in parliamentary ‘“bluebooks” or 
other collections not easily accessible to stu- 
dents, especially in Asia. Other Commonwealth 
countries, e.g., Canada, India, South Africa, have 
long been well provided with manuals of consti- 
tutional documents which are used as the basis 
of instruction in the study of the evolution of 
their legal and political institutions. These 
volumes help to fill that gap for Ceylon. They 
will also prove of value to all students of com- 
parative government both within the Common- 
wealth and outside it. 

The Colebrooke and Cameron reports them- 
selves form a notable chapter in the history of 
the impact of utilitarian and humanitarian ideas 
upon colonial government. One cannot help but 
sympathize with the bewildered governor, Sir 
Edward Barnes, who wrote to the Secretary of 
State (II, 24), “I am most thoroughly convinced 
of the staggering effects on the minds of the Peo- 
ple of this Country, so different from those of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius... and 
how much such an enquiry must weaken this 
government by exciting suspicion that His 
Majesty has reason to apprehend that all is not 
right and the utter incomprehensibility to the 
understanding of this People of an Enquiry 
without complaint, and, as no such complaint 
has emanated from them, the natural conclusion 
will be that the King has other grounds for 
instituting an enquiry into my conduct.” Sir 
Edward was not disappointed. In addition to 
opposing the government’s cinnamon monopoly 
and all other economic practices hampering free 
trade and private enterprise, the Commissioners 
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favored the “discontinuance of those distinc- 
tions in society which have hitherto led the 
natives to regard Europeans and their descend- 
ants as a caste imbued with many of their own 
prejudices and entitled to certain privileges 
from which they are systematically excluded” 
(I, 67). They also proposed the establishment of a 
Legislative Council in whose deliberations the 
Governor was not to take part since his presence 
might cause the members to express themselves 
less freely. Though such recommendations were 
not accepted in toto by the Secretary of State, 
the reforms adopted in Ceylon in 1832-34 were 
indeed far reaching and unprecedented according 
to the standards of the day, especially in the East. 

In his introductory essay, Dr. Mendis has ex- 
plained how Ceylon became administratively 
separate from India and has pointed out the 
importance of a comparative study of political 
and legal developments in the island and those 
on the mainland. It is indeed true that a study 
of Ceylon, where the problems are much simpler 
and less complex, helps in understanding parallel 
developments in India. There is some question, 
however, as to whether students need as much 
detail as is here provided for them in the second 
volume of illustrative documents. The inclusion 
of all the questions asked by the Commissioners 
seems unnecessary, and much of the official 
verbiage, characteristic of royal warrants, letters 
patent, and similar documents, could be culled 
from them without impairing their usefulness in a 
collection of this kind. 

HouLpEeNn FurRBER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Sinhalese Literature. By C. E. Gopaxum- 
BuRA. Colombo: Colombo Apothecaries Co., 
1955. xi, 376, Indices. 


A comprehensive account of Sinhalese Litera- 
ture has long remained a desideratum. Professor 
Wilhelm Geiger and Sir D. B. Jayatilaka had 
given a succinct account of the Sinhalese lan- 
guage and literature in their Introduction to 
Volume I of a Dictionary of the Sinhalese Lan- 
guage. On account of the absence of a compre- 
hensive history of Sinhalese literature, Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka had written lengthy introductions to 
almost all the classical texts he edited, so that 
each text might be studied against its back- 
ground. Sinhala Sahitya Lipi which is a collec- 
tion of those essays has been of great assistance 
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to the students of Sinhalese literature. In 1932 
Mr. Martin Wickremasinghe published a very 
brief survey of Sinhalese literature under the 
title Sinhala Sahityodaya Katha, wherein he 
traced the development of the literature through 
the different periods in literary history. Subse- 
quently he published in Sinhalese a series of 
critical essays and also a work called Sinhala 
Sahityayé Nangima [The Development of Sinhalese 
Literature) which attempted to make a critical 
appraisal of the more ancient literature, besides 
tracing the development of various literary 
trends. That work was translated into English 
by Dr. E. R. Saratchandra and was published in 
1949. The later phase of Sinhalese literature had 
been dealt with by several writers in Sinhalese. 
But Modern Sinhalese Fiction by Dr. Saratchan- 
dra published in 1943, and revised and enlarged 
later by himself as The Sinhalese Novel (1950), has 
continued to be the best treatise on the subject 
published so far. 

Dr. C. E. Godakumbura’s Sinhalese Literature 
is a welcome addition to the works on the sub- 
ject. It gives an account of a larger number of 
works including some, however, whose value as 
literature proper is very questionable. Although 
one would have expected from the pen of Dr. 
Godakumbura a comprehensive account of 
literature with a critical evaluation of each 
literary work, he seems to have been content 
with pointing out certain salient features of each 
work, and with giving as detailed an account as 
possible of its contents. Hence the present work 
enables the reader chiefly to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the nature and contents of many 
Sinhalese works. Chapters 22-24 deal largely with 
folk literature and cults which may be of even 
greater interest from an ethnological standpoint. 

Writers on the history of Sinhalese literature 
generally arrange their material either chrono- 
logically according to the time of composition of 
each work, or divide the entire range of litera- 
ture into several important periods and deal with 
the works falling within each period, against 
their political and social background. Dr. 
Godakumbura, in his work, divides the entire 
range into five broad divisions as (1) Prose, 
(2) Poetry, (3) Popular Literature, (4) Scientific 
Literature, and (5) The New Era, and divides 
the more important of those divisions into 
further sub-divisions. Among the sub-divisions 
of prose are Compendiums on the Buddhist 
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Doctrine, The Life and Virtues of the Buddha, 
Books of Devotion and Good Counsel, Buddhist 
Stories, and Further Stories. The student would 
have welcomed a division that enabled him to 
study the origin and development of each genre 
of literature from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

In dealing with various literary works the 
author makes reference to important articles on 
those subjects appearing in learned journals. But 
numerous important references which the stu- 
dent would have welcomed are conspicuous by 
their omission. For example, in dealing with the 
Dalada Sirita, which in the words of our author 
himself is “the book which embodies... rites 
concerning the Tooth Relic,’ he should not have 
failed to make reference to Volume IV of the 
memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
The Temple of the Tooth in Candy by A. M. 
Hocart, which gives a detailed account of those 
rites and includes an English translation by Dr. 
S. Paranavitana of those rules as found in 
Dalada Sirita. On pages 31-32 and 35-36, when 
he deals with the Dhampiyd-Atuvd-Gatapadaya 
and the Jdtaka-Atuvd-Gdtapadaya, he fails to 
make reference to the articles on those works ap- 
pearing in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Ceylon, for the years 1933 and 1944. Such 
omissions become all the more glaring when one 
notices that the author does not fail to make 
reference even to book reviews when they happen 
to be his own such as the one on Jdtaka-Atuvd- 
Géatapadaya. 

In giving an account of Visuddhi-Mdrga- 
Sannaya on page 45, Dr. Godakumbura says that 
the author of the Sannaya not only translated 
Buddhaghosa’s works but enriched it by discus- 
sions of various doctrinal points, and then makes 
the sweeping statement: ‘“‘Parakramabahu was a 
greater master of Buddhism than Buddhaghosa 
himself.”” Although several learned works have 
been ascribed to King Parakramabahu II, in the 
Pijavaliya it is stated that its author wrote the 
popular work for the religious edification of the 
king and in order to make him aspire for Buddha- 
hood. Such being the case our author should have 
exercised greater restraint in making such 
statements. 

Daham-Gita-Malaya, on page 209, is evidently 
a mistake and the work referred to is Daham 
Gétaya because the verses quoted are from the 
latter work. Dr. Godakumbura himself refers to 
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that work later as Daham Gdtaya. The conclusion 
he draws that Dharmasena Thero who is said to 
have written an old interverbal translation of the 
Daham Gétaya was possibly the same writer as 
the author of the Ratnavaliya does not seem to be 
quite convincing. One can hardly believe that an 
accomplished writer like the author of Ratndvaliya 
would have admitted uses like aré (verse 10) 
meaning “an Aryan,’ and satu (verse 26) mean- 
ing “four noble truths” even if he were writing 
in cryptogrammatiec style. 

Differences of opinion, however, are bound to 
arise in a work of this nature until the field is 
sufficiently explored. It is to be hoped that the 
present work of Dr. Godakumbura will pave the 
way for a more critical, detailed, and authorita- 
tive history of Sinhalese literature. 

D. E. HerrraratcHi 
University of Ceylon 


Pakistan: A Political Study. By Kerrs B. 
Ca.uarp. New York: Macmillan in coopera- 
tion with the IPR, 1958. 355. Appendices, 
Index, Glossary. $6.00. 


This is unquestionably the best book we have 
had on Pakistan. Professor Callard has contrived 
to give us a comprehensive survey of the po- 
litical problems of Pakistan within the context of 
the usually more formal analysis of its political 
institutions. Its particular merits are in the great 
wealth of data collected and in the use of ex- 
tremely apt quotations to convey a sense of the 
political “atmosphere’’; its minor shortcomings 
appear in the relatively lesser attention given to 
interpretation and diagnosis. Such shortcomings 
are due to the author’s scholarly caution, and 
may be justified in a pioneer effort of this kind. 

The subject matter of the book may be divided 
into two categories, the first emphasizing insti- 
tutional analysis and the second dealing with 
certain broad problems. The first category in- 
cludes chapters on the Muslim League, the Con- 
stituent Assembly, cabinet government, the civil 
administration, and the judiciary. The issues dis- 
cussed are the federal problem, the Islamic 
nature of the state, the status of the Hindu 
minority, civil rights, and Pakistan’s foreign 
policy. 

The first chapter on “The Political Back- 
ground” briefly states the problem of political 
instability and the weakness of Western institu- 
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tions in Pakistan against the background of fram- 
ing the constitution. Here the uninitiated reader 
will be confronted with a host of strange names 
and events, but perseverance will be rewarded 
later when both will be reintroduced in more 
restricted compass. The wealth of empirical data 
contained in the following chapters of the book 
does require careful reading, however. The best of 
these chapters in terms of fresh points of view, 
new information, or lucidity of presentation are 
those on the Constituent Assembly, the Public 
Services, and Islam. The whole of the book is in- 
tended, apparently, to elaborate and explain the 
problem posed in Chapter 1. Unfortunately} such 
explanation as is attempted in a more direct 
fashion is presented in a series of scattered side 
remarks. Generally speaking, emphasis is upon 
the unique problems of Pakistan and the fact 
that Pakistan falls short of the economic, social, 
educational, and historical prerequisites of West- 
ern democracy. 

This reviewer was most interested in the sug- 
gestive generalizations to be found throughout 
the first chapters. A few examples will illustrate 
the point: “. .. the state has been run largely by 
the civil service, backed up by the army...” 
(p. 6), “...a group of about twenty individuals 
made all important political and governmental 
decisions at every level’ (p. 26), “It was difficult 
for politicians, who... had placed service to the 
League before all other political claims, now to 
adjust their loyalties to the ... Constituent As- 
sembly” (p. 38), “...the relations between the 
[Muslim League] party and the government were 
not completely satisfactory” (p. 44), “As has 
often been the case in Pakistan, a demonstration 
of strength led to an accession of strength” (p. 
64), ‘“‘Those who lacked fixed ideas but who con- 
trol legislators, money or influence have tended 
to prosper in political life” (p. 67), “. .. this in- 
ability to trust the professional politician . . . has 
led to the elevation to political office of [civil 
servants]”’ (p. 67), “The Congress Party in Pakis- 
tan... could never fulfill the true part of a par- 
liamentary Opposition” (p. 84), “‘. .. where East 
was aligned against West [Pakistan]... de- 
cision-making was withdrawn from the Parlia- 
mentary Party [of the Muslim League]” (p. 98). 

Pakistan’s failure to live up to its adopted in- 
stitutions is explained by reference to the rela- 
tively short period of pre-partition self-govern- 
ment, the dislocation accompanying partition, 
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the economic underdevelopment of the country, 
the lack of unity prevailing throughout society, 
and the illiteracy of the electorate. Islam may 
have been overstressed as a cause of delay in 
constitution-making. One may question the alle- 
gation that the Constituent Assembly is too 
small; one may quibble, too, that the author’s 
definition of Cabinet Government is insufficiently 
distinguished from such terms as Parliamentary 
or Assembly Government. 

Notwithstanding these small points, Professor 
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Callard has made a major contribution to the 
field of Pakistan studies and to research on 
problems of “underdeveloped government.” The 
book’s value is further enhanced by the appen- 
dices containing extracts from the constitution 
of Pakistan, lists of the members of the central 
and provincial governments with dates of tenure, 
and a select bibliography, a glossary, and a 
short index. 
LEONARD BINDER 

University of California at Los Angeles 
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News of the Profession 


Prepared by ROBERT I. CRANE 


The First Ten Years of the Association for Asian Studies, 1948-58 


The recent Annual Meeting in New York 
marked the tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Far Eastern Association (since 
February 1957, the Association for Asian 
Studies).1 The Far Eastern Quarterly (now the 
Journal of Asian Studies) is some seven years 
older, dating back to 1941, but the Association 
came into being as a membership organization 
only on April 2, 1948. The ensuing decade has 
been an eventful one, bringing a number of im- 
portant changes in the organization and activities 
of the Association. Many of these would seem to 
be of general interest and concern to the member- 
ship, and this tenth anniversary furnishes a con- 
venient occasion for the presentation of a brief 
ten-year report, largely statistical in nature, on 
major changes in the status and activities of the 
Association. This has been compiled by the 
Secretary and the Manager for the information 
of the membership. The report is based upon the 
files kept by the Secretariat. Unfortunately, 
these are not in all cases complete for the earlier 
years. It has not been possible, therefore, to sup- 
ply a complete review of major changes in all 
cases. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Size. 

At the end of its first year the Association had 
a membership of 606. Our present membership is 
1,022, an increase of 69% over a ten-year period. 
Table I sets forth the details of this change for 
all years for which figures have been available. 
It will be noted that increases in membership 
were decidedly small throughout the first seven 
years of this period, amounting to only 25%. 





1 For a brief history of the Association’s estab- 
lishment, see the Journal, XVI (August 1957), 
679-680. 
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(Compiled by Mrs. Victoria G. Harper, Manager, 
and Professor Robert E. Ward, Secretary pro tem) 


The major proportion of our overall increase— 
some 44%—has occurred since 1955. 


Professional Status. 


Some of the characteristics of this expanding 
membership are also of interest.* Statistics are 
available only for the period since 1953, but, 
when analyzed in terms of the professional status 
of members, these yield a fairly consistent pat- 
tern. Individuals of faculty rank have regularly 
constituted about 50% of our total membership. 
The student contingent, from 1953 to 1958, has 
risen from 14% to 19%. Government has regu- 
larly contributed some 10%, while other profes- 
sions and occupations collectively have risen 
from 9% to 14%. The status of the remainder of 
the membership is not known. 


Disciplinary Affiliations. 


Over the same period the disciplinary composi- 
tion of the Association has also remained re- 
markably stable. History has regularly contributed 
about 25% of the total membership, while po- 
litical science and international relations account 
for another 20%. Thereafter, disciplinary repre- 
sentation drops off markedly. Anthropology con- 
tributes some 8% of the total membership for 
third place, closely followed by language, litera- 
ture, and linguistics with 8% also. Economics 
comes next with 5%, while the remainder con- 
tribute appreciably smaller fractions. This type 
of analysis also indicates that, viewed in absolute 
terms, most of the increase in the Association’s 
membership has come in a disciplinary sense 
from history and political science, with smaller 
but significant contributions from anthropology, 





* These are set forth in detail in Appendix I, 
Tables A, B, C, and D. For the purpose of these 
tables, membership is considered to be total mem- 
bership minus associate members. 
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TABLE I 
Changes in Membership, 1949-68 





Class 


Year* 








Regular..... ; 


682 
25 
1 

1 
38 


Honorary..... 








Totals...... 727 





























* As of March of the year concerned. 


economics, and sociology. The representation of 
other disciplines has either increased but slightly, 
remained fairly stable, or—in the cases of Far 
Eastern studies and language, literature, and 
linguistics—actually declined. 


Geographical Areas of Primary Interest. 


It is also possible to provide a similar break- 
down of the membership for 1953-58 in terms of 
areas of primary professional interest. The cate- 
gories in which this information is available are 
not in all instances as geographically precise as 
might be desired, but they seem adequate to sup- 
port the following generalizations. The member- 
ship can be apportioned into six major categories: 
Far East, Northeast Asia, Southeast Asia, South 
Asia, Central Asia, and Unknown. An examina- 
tion of individual cases indicates that the bulk 
of those professing an interest in the Far East in 
general are specifically interested in China and 
Japan. Because of some uncertainty in a number 
of cases, however, this category has not been 
merged with the Northeast Asia contingent and 
is given separate status in the remarks which 
follow. 

The proportion of the membership indicating 
primary interest in the Far East in general has 
declined markedly over the 1953-58 period from 
30% to 15%. By far the largest part of the mem- 
bership continues to express a primary interest 
in the Northeast Asiatic area (defined as China, 
Japan, Korea, and Russian Asia or a generic 
interest in this entire northeastern complex). The 
specific proportion has varied from 41% to 48%, 
but if the relevant segment of those professing a 
general Far Eastern interest were added, it would 
approximate an average of at least 60% of the 


membership. The Southeast Asian contingent has 
held quite steady at about 13% of our numbers. 
It included a few South Asia specialists as well 
prior to 1956. The South Asian portion of our 
membership, which it has been possible to meas- 
ure separately only since 1956, now stands at 
13% of the total membership. Roughly 1% of 
the Association expresses a primary interest in 
Central Asia, while the geographic interests of 
some 10% remain unknown. 

More specific areas of interest can be deter- 
mined at present only within Northeast Asia. 
Here it emerges that the largest single group of 
our members has steadily been interested in 
China; the present figure is 26%. Japan easily 
claims second place, with 18% of the current 
membership expressing such a preference. One 
may say then that, although the recent accession 
of the South Asian group to the Association has 
begun to bring some change in the existing bal- 
ance of geographic interests within the member- 
ship, this is still of relatively small and but 
slowly increasing dimensions. The bulk of the 
membership’s interests continue to be focussed on 
Northeast Asia and particularly on China and 
Japan. 

Geographical Distribution. 

The geographical distribution of our member- 
ship over the 1953-58 period is also a matter of 
some interest. The principal distinction here is 
between members resident in the United States, 
its territories or possessions, and those residing 
abroad. In this sense our membership is heavily 
domestic, the normal figure being about 90%. 
Within the United States a fairly consistent dis- 
tribution pattern emerges. Our greatest concen- 
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TABLE II 
Distribution Pattern of Non-Member Subscriptions 





Distribution 


Year 





1953 1954 


1955 1956 * 1957 1958 





Domestic 452 (67)* 


224 (33) 


476 (69) 
213 (31) 


490 (53) 
439 (47) 


495 (57) 
376 (43) 


520 (51) 
490 (49) 


525 (56) 
407 (44) 





Totals 689 





676 | 


rr 








871 1,010 932 








* Figures in parentheses are percentages of the total number of non-member subscriptions for the year 


concerned. 


tration of members—presently 28% of the do- 
mestic membership—has always been in the 
Middle Atlantic states and specifically in the 
New York area. The Pacific states have regularly 
held second place (now 23%), with the largest 
concentration in the San Francisco Bay region, 
and significant secondary clusters around Los 
Angeles and Seattle. The South Atlantic state 
contingent has usually been third (presently 14%) 
centering largely in the Washington, D. C. area. 
Thereafter comes the East North Central area 
(14%) with foci in Michigan and Illinois. The 
New England states take fifth place (13%) with 
concentrations of members in the Boston-Cam- 
bridge and New Haven areas. No other section 
of the country contributes appreciably to our 
membership. In fact, the South as a whole and 
much of the Western and Mountain states arcas 
have virtually no members. Membership in the 
Association has regularly been closely correlated 
with residence in large metropolitan centers and 
the associated campuses of a relatively few major 
universities. 

Foreign countries have never provided more 
than a small fraction of our total membership— 
about 10%. Only Japan has an appreciable num- 
ber of members, presently 32. Thereafter, the 
numbers fall off rapidly; Canada has 12 members, 
but one to five are more usual figures for the re- 
maining countries. 


Non-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Another important area of Association con- 
cern—and one of which the average member 
tends to be but marginally aware—is the matter 
of non-member subscriptions to the Journal of 
Asian Studies. Such subscribers are normally 
institutional, but an appreciable number are also 
held by individuals, especially foreign scholars, 
subscribing through agencies. From a financial 


standpoint, the Association has been almost as 
dependent upon revenues from non-member sub- 
scribers as it has upon its regular dues. Between 
1949 and 1958 the total number of such subscrip- 
tions increased from 523 to 932, a gain of 78%. 

Appendix II sets forth the essential informa- 
tion with respect to the number and distribution 
of such subscriptions for the years 1953-58. Their 
total number is given in Table II. It will be noted 
that they exceed the number of members for the 
years 1955 and 1957 and are slightly below mem- 
bership in the others. The balance between the 
domestic and foreign categories is, however, 
distinctly different than in the case of members. 
The pattern is shown in Table II. The importance 
to the Association of foreign non-member sub- 
scriptions bulks far larger than does that of 
foreign members. 

In terms of the geographic distribution of non- 
member subscriptions, one cannot help but note 
the consistently close correspondence of their dis- 


TABLE III 


Regional Distribution of Foreign Non-Member 
Subscriptions 





Region 








Canada......... 
Western Europe. 
USS.R. & E. 


Southeast Asia. . 
Australia 
Northeast Asia. 

















ys 224 
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TABLE IV 
Total Circulation of the Journal of Asian Studies (Far Eastern Quarterly) 





Class 


Year 





1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 


1954 1955 1956 





Members* 

Subscribers. 

Exchange Copies. . 
Assoeiation Use....... | ? 


702 
613 
15 


| 
| 
? 


709 
640 


? be 


734 | 882 
929 | 871 
38 | 38 
* 19 | 35 


15 


| 
745 | sl 
‘| 3 
| 











| 1,104 | 1,203 | 1,330 


1,364 











1,446 | ‘1,450 | 1,720 1,826 





* Does not include associate members who receive no copies of the Journal. 


TABLE V 
Receipts and Disbursements, 
| 


Annual 1948-57 





Category 
Year 





Receipts Disbursements 





1948* 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


8,184.36 
11,951.04 
9,429.00 
9,637.04 
8,877.39 
9,886.70 
34,059.32 
54,314.23 
31,545.72 
79,912.99 











* April 1-December 31, only. 


tribution pattern within the United States to 
that of memberships. Although percentages differ 
somewhat, the relative order is precisely the same: 
the Middle Atlantic, Pacific, South Atlantic, 
East North Central, and New England states in 
that order, followed by appreciably smaller per- 
centages for other areas. The Southern and 
Mountain states are again regions of minimal 
interest. Where foreign non-member subscrip- 
tions are concerned, Table III shows their dis- 
tribution on a regional basis. This would indicate 
that the countries of Northeast Asia are our best 
customers, followed by Western Europe, whose 
quota has remained disappointingly constant 
over these years, showing but a small increase. 
The Southeast Asia states occupy third place, 
while other regions have relatively few non-mem- 
ber subscriptions. It is of some interest to note 
that the U.S.S.R. and other Communist states in 
Europe presently receive 16 subscriptions to the 
Journal, while the Chinese People’s Republic 
accounts for another 23. 


THe JouRNAL oF AsIAN Strupies 
Circulation. 

A third useful indicator of changes in the Asso- 
ciation’s status is provided by the Journal. Here 
circulation figures are readily available for the 
period since 1949. They are given in Table IV. 
Actual printings exceed these totals by some 
125-150 copies, thus making provision for a 
reasonable backlog to meet subsequent demands 
for complete sets and individual back numbers. 
Total circulation of the Journal omitting copies 
for Association use, has thus increased some 77% 
since 1949. 


Size of the Journal. 


One may also consider the Journal from the 
standpoint of the combined size of its four (five 
since 1955) numbers a year. The relevant data 
are set forth in detail in Appendix III. They indi- 
cate that the size of a volume of the Journal has 
increased from 419 to 94714 pages during the 
period 1942 to 1957, a gain of 126%. 


ANNUAL INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 


The financial growth of the Association is also 
of interest. For present purposes this seems best 
expressed in terms of the over-all figures for 
receipts and disbursements on a calendar-year 
basis. These are set forth for the period 1948- 
1957 in Table V. These figures indicate a 876% 
increase in receipts and a 779% increase in dis- 
bursements over the ten-year period. These 
astonishing changes have occurred since 1954, 
before which the Association’s receipts and dis- 
bursements were quite constant. They are fur- 
thermore, due almost entirely to the receipt of 
handsome grants from the Ford Foundation, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the Council on Eco- 
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TABLE VI 


Summary Statement of Growth of the Association 
for Asian Studies 





Categories 





Percentage 
of 


Period of 
Pro- 


Time 
“Tncrease Base Teamens 





Membership........... 
Non-member 
subscriptions....... 
Journal circulation... . 
Journal size 
Association income... . 


1948 1956 
1948 
1948 
1941 
1948 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1954 














nomic and Cultural Affairs for the support of var- 
ious aspects of the Association’s activities, and 
cannot in this sense be regarded as a permanent 
addition to our income. They expire in large part 
at the end of 1960. Their proceeds have gone 
almost completely into the expansion and im- 
provement of the Journal and the Monograph 
Series, to a smaller extent, into the establishment 
of a permanent Secretariat for the Association, 
and to the support of various special programs 
carried on by several of the Association’s project 
committees. 


Summary oF Historica, Recorp 


If one were to recapitulate briefly these data 
with respect to the growth of the Association for 
Asian Studies, the picture shown in Table VI 
would result. If one omits the item of Association 
income, which, as explained, is a happy but 
probably temporary phenomenon, it will be seen 
that the Association has established a respectable, 
although not remarkable, record of development 
over the first ten years of its existence as an active 
membership society. 


EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the foregoing changes, the Asso- 
ciation has also undertaken a much wider range 
of responsibilities and activities in recent years. 
Originally these were restricted to the publica- 
tion of the Journal and its Bibliography, the con- 
duct of an annual meeting, the solicitation of new 
members, and an annual election of new officers— 
the normal minimal activities of a membership 
organization of this type. In 1949 these were ex- 
panded to include a separate Monograph Series, 
which has now provided publication for some 
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four scholarly studies by members of the Associa- 
tion. In 1954 the Association became a member 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and in 1957 of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. A permanent secretariat 
was established in 1955, and a regular Newsletter 
for the membership at large was begun in the 
same year. The following year the Association ex- 
panded its area of interest to include South Asia, 
a move which led to an official change of name in 
February 1957. 

As the Association has expanded its activities 
along these lines, new opportunities have arisen 
to perform services of scholarly value to impor- 
tant segments of the membership. These are quite 
diversified in nature but frequently take the form 
of establishing special committees within the 
Association for the planning or carrying out of 
projects of professional importance. The Associa- 
tion, through its Secretariat, is also in a position 
to serve as an administrative and fiscal agent for 
such committees, a service which facilitates the 
obtaining and handling of grants by such groups. 
In order to insure that the performance of such 
functions will not constitute an added financial 
burden or charge against the membership at 
large, it is the policy of the Association to re- 
quire that such project committees be self- 
supporting. The Secretariat levies a charge for 
its services normally based upon a flat per- 
centage of the total of the grant obtained by the 
committee in question. Some insight into the 
number and variety of such activities currently 
sponsored by the Association is provided by the 
organization chart reproduced below. 

The nine functional committees or delegates 
perform services of a continuing administrative 
nature for the Association. They are normal for 
an organization of this type. The seven so-called 
project committees plus one sub-committee 
depicted at the bottom of the organization chart 
fall, however, in a somewhat different category. 
They represent special committees established 
by the Association within the past several years 
to serve specific professional needs of important 
segments of the membership or to advance 
the cause of Asian studies as a whole. Where 
they have budgets, the funds concerned are 
derived from special grants specifically ear- 
marked for their support. Their functions may 
be briefly described as follows. 

The Committee on Chinese Thought, now a 
standing committee of the Association, was 
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established in 1951 and received support from 
the Chicago Program on Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations from 1951 to 1954. 
During that period it developed two symposium 
volumes published by the University of Chicago 
Press. In 1956 the Committee received a four- 
year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the support of a further program of research, 
conferences, and publication on the general 
subject “Confucianism in Action.” The South 
Asia Committee, supported by a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, is concerned with the pro- 
motion and effective development of South 
Asian studies and with the orderly building of 
South Asian interests into the structure of AAS 
activities. Its Sub-Committee on South Asian 
Languages administers a linguistic training 
program, financed by a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, which brings Indian linguists to the 
United States for training. The Committee on 
the Relation of Learned Societies with American 
Education (COROLSAE) is part of a more 
general move to make available to the American 
school system the advice of professional societies 
such as our own on matters pertaining to cur- 
ricula, textbooks, etc. 

The remaining four committees are still in a 
developmental stage. The two on Summer Pro- 
grams and American Library Resources on 
Southern Asia are somewhat more advanced 
than the Committees on Far Eastern Library 
Resources and Asian Prehistory. Their planning 
stages have been largely completed and proposals 
have been drawn up for presentation to founda- 
tions. The Committee on Summer Programs 
hopes to systematize and extend the existing 
programs of summer session institutes and 
workshops on Asia. These are intended primarily 
to assist teachers in junior colleges and the 
secondary school system with the introduction of 
units of Asian materials into their teaching 
programs. The Association hopes in this way to do 
something to ameliorate the almost complete 
neglect of Asian studies which has thus far 
characterized our public school system. The 
Committee on American Library Resources on 
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Southern Asia is concerned with the rapid and 
orderly development of library holdings on South 
and Southeast Asia. It is proposing a national 
survey of existing resources and needs in this 
area, a cooperative acquisitions program to meet 
their needs, the adoption of common cataloguing 
practices, production of bibliographic guides, 
and a variety of other projects of use to scholars 
in the field. The Far Eastern Library Resources 
Committee is developing somewhat similar 
plans for the strengthening of present holdings 
in the Far Eastern field, the improvement of 
cataloguing procedures, and making existing 
materials more readily available to researchers. 
The Asian Prehistory Committee is also still in 
a formative stage, but represents an attempt by a 
section of the membership with relatively spe- 
cialized professional interests to establish closer 
contacts within the Association. 

In addition to such committee activities, the 
Association has also been managing for the past 
two years a series of lectures by notable Burmese 
scholars. These are known as the U Nu Lectures 
and are financed by the Asia Foundation. Two 
such national lecture tours have now been com- 
pleted, and two more are scheduled for the 
academic year 1958-59. 

In conclusion one further aspect of the As- 
sociation’s expanded structure and activities 
should be mentioned. Given the growing number 
and complexity of the activities implicit within 
the committee system described above, the Board 
of Directors decided at its 1958 meeting in 
New York to establish an Advisory Committee 
on Research and Development. It is the function 
of this group to conduct a continuing survey 
and appraisal of needs and activities in the field 
of Asian studies, and to advise the officers and 
directors on developmental activities and re- 
lations with foundations and other outside 
organizations. The Committee’s functions are 
purely advisory, but it is only through some 
continuing body of this sort that the Associ- 
ation can now keep abreast of expanding ac- 
tivities and opportunities in the field of Asian 
studies. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE A 
Membership by Professional Status* 





Status 


Year 





1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 





eae 
ae 


387 (52) 
101 (14) 
83 (11) 
67 (9) 
107 (14) 


334 (47) 
108 (15) 
72 (10) 
73 (10) 
125 (8) 


363 (49) 
134 (18) 
73 (10) 
100 (14) 
64 (8.7) 


402 (46) 
159 (18) 
87 (10) 
158 (18) 
76 (8) 


435 (46) 
178 (19) 
87 (9) 
151 (16) 
96 (10) 


466 (47) 
191 (19) 
95 (10) 
144 (14) 
97 (10) 








745 





712 





734 








882 





947 


993 





* Figures in parentheses in the body of this and the succeeding tables are percentages of membership 


for the year concerned. 


TABLE B 


Membership by Disciplines 








1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 





History 
Political Science and International 
Relations 


ID Sd ein ahs aais ¥ aS Spd 
Fine Arts 

Sociology 

Philosophy and Religion 

Library Work 

Far Eastern Studies................ 


171 (23) 


132 (18) 
43 (6) 


88 (12) 
35 (5) 
31 (5) 
34 (5) 
16 (2) 
16 (2) 
18 (2) 
40 (5) 
10 (1) 
4 (.5) 


107 (14) 


(24) 


(20) 
(6) 


(10) 
(3) 
(3) 
(4) 
(3) 
26 (3) 
17 (2) 
23 (3) 
5 (1) 
7 (@) 


103 (14) 


186 (25) 


147 (20) 
39 (5) 


77 (10) 
30 (4) 
28 (4) 
31 (4) 
18 (2) 
25 (3) 
22 (3) 
28 (4) 
7 (1) 
3 (.4) 
2 (.3) 
91 (12) 


203 (23) 


181 (21) 
65 (7) 


84 (10) 
48 (5) 
33 (4) 
34 (4) 
33 (4) 
27 (3) 
26 (3) 
25 (3) 
11 (1) 
6 (.7) 


106 (12) 


221 (23) 


194 (21) 
81 (9) 


91 (10) 
50 (5.3) 
36 (4) 
35 (4) 
30 (3) 
25 (2.5) 
24 (2.5) 
27 (3) 
9 (1) 
7 (.7) 


117 (12) 


244 (25) 


191 (19) 
82 (8) 


81 (8) 
54 (5) 
40 (4) 
38 (4) 
31 (3) 
25 (2) 
24 (2) 
19 (2) 
11 (1) 
6 (.6) 
4 (.4) 


143 (14) 








745 





712 





734 





882 





947 


993 
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TABLE C 
Membership by Area of Primary Interest 





Year 





1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 





220 (30) 


176 (25) 


194 (26) 


184 (21) 


199 (21) 


151 (15) 





0 

198 (27) 

121 (16) 
7 (1) 
3 (.4) 

329 (44) 


3 (.4) 
186 (26) 
118 (17) 

16 (2) 
16 (2) 
339 (48) 


11 (1) 
192 (26) 
134 (18) 
12 (2) 

7 (1) 
356 (48) 


13 (2) 
204 (23) 
141 (16) 
13 (1.4) 
21 (2) 
392 (44) 


11 (1) 
205 (22) 
145 (15) 

13 (1.4) 

16 (2) 
390 (41) 


15 (2) 
261 (26) 
178 (18) 

14 (1.4) 

4 (.4) 
472 (48) 





. Southeast Asia 
. South Asia 

. Central Asia 
. Unknown 





110* (15) 
? 
8 (1) 
78 (10) 


119* (17) 
? 
3 (.4) 
75 (10) 


115* (16) 
? 
6 (.1) 
63 (9) 


116 (13) 
106 (12) 
10 (1) 
74 (8) 


135 (14) 
118 (12) 
18 (2) 
87 (9) 


129 (13) 
130 (13) 
11 (1) 
100 (10) 





Totals 





712 





734 


882 








947 





993 





* Includes some individuals primarily interested in South Asia. 
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TABLE D 
Geographical Distribution of Membership 





Year 








I. Domestic 
166 (25)* 199 (30) 248 (28) 
126 (19) 143 (22) 201 (23) 
119 (18) 93 (14) 124 (14) 
East North Central 106 (16) 87 (13) 120 (14) 
New England 96 (14) 80 (12) 118 (13) 
West North Central.....| 26 (4) 24 (4) 35 (4) 
Mountain 8 (1) 10 (1.5) 12 (1) 
West South Central 7 (1) 6 (1) . 10 (1) 
| 14 (2) 12 (2) 11 (1) 
4 (.6) 3 (.5) 3 (.3) 
— = 1 (.1) 


oo 
oO 


Subtotal 672 (90)T 


g 


657 (90)t 883 (90)t 








II. Foreign 
16 
ll 


32 


12 
oo 


China (Taiwan)......... 
I orc. areas aie 29 
Pramee.......... 

Great Britain 


Other W. Europe........ 
India...... 

Korea. 

Australia. ..... 

0 FET TT Terese 
Indonesia 

Pakistan 

South America 
eee 
Other S.E. Asia 

South Africa 


CH NOCORPBP REN WNOHAWNENWON 

Ce BwmococoorwHewwnonennonenands 
COeM NOR RFP RF REF NRF NOCOWAONKFNWWNOAE 
KK WOCOCOCOOHPNUOCUMROP WERE NOE 


CORP REP NYNNNNWHHEH AANA 


73 (10)T 


~I 
_ 
~I 
~I 
© 
or 


110 (10)f 





Totals 745 711 


RS 
ES 


993 


























* Percentages of domestic membership only. 
t Percentages of total membership. 
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APPENDIX II 
Non-Member Subscriptions: Number and Distribution 


} Year 


| 
I. Domestic 
Middle Atlantic............ 151 (29) | 144 (27) 
86 (16) | 84 (16) 
South Atlantic 73 76 (15) (14) 
East North Central 65 (13) (14) 
New England ) (8) (9) 
West North Central........ (8) (8) 
West South Central (5) (5) 
East South Central (3) (3) 
Mountain (3) (3) 


(.4) (.3) 
(.2) (.3) 











0 EE eee (51) (56) 





II. Foreign 


& & 


China, — 8 avenaen et 
Philippines. . 

Indonesia 

Australia 


SRIU-RR 
ono 


to 


CK OOOH ONOWKFOKPNWWNUNKDCKOOOKFNNONAOY 


China, Republic of 


oR es ae 


Hong Kong 
hag SE Se 
Africa (various)........... 


New Zealand............... 


eee. res. 
Hungary 
gS ESS ee a 


CWOOCONK KP RE NKEH NEF NOH RP WHrFAAXWDOOCKFNNNWON 
& — 
Orr CORK NN KP N KP WN WW ooranan 
— i 
CORP OCF ONNWNWHENAAINOMHHKH DODO 


— 
KOR KR KF NK NNWWWaN ON WwW Ww 
eee eS NON NNN WH SPOIL DO WO 
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APPENDIX IIl—Continued 





Year 
Area 








II. Foreign—Continued 
Austria 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 


213 (31) | 439 (47) | 376 (43) 490 (49) 





689 929 871 1,010 





37 38 38 38 
12 19 35 























734 986 1,083 





APPENDIX III 
TABLE A 
Size of Journal in Pages' 


Volume 








II | VIII 
1948- 
48} 49 
245 
52 
80 
52 | 35 
33 | 25 
9 9%4| 13% 


= 


z ete8es A 


I 
1941- 
42 








220 
106 124 
Bibliography... whan 82 61 
News of Profession 0 0 
ll ll 
2 2 




















#/.eoRak A 


419 | 418 381 



































471 | 450% 47644 





1 Minus the table of contents and annual index. 
2 Bibliography has been published as a separate fifth number to each volume since 1955. 
* Early figures for advertising are only approximate. 


TABLE B 
Size of Annual Bibliography in Pages 





1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955*| 1956*| 1957° 
61 | 33 | 20 | 29 | 53 | 65 | 80 | oo | 88 | 97 | 78 | OL | 111) 154) 260 





* Published yearly as No. 5 of the Journal. 
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The Association for Asian Studies: Summary of the Year 1957-58 


Membership and circulation of the Journal of 
Asian Studies. The information customarily 
given in this part of the annual report on the 
status in 1958 of the size of the membership, 
their - classification by professional field, pro- 
fessional status, geographical area of primary 
interest, the number of non-member subscrip- 


A. SUMMARY OF CASH CHANGES 


General fund 
Special Funds: 
General expansion (Ford) 


Expansion and improvement of journal (Ford). .. 


Monograph Series (Rockefeller-Ford) 
South Asia Committee (Rockefeller) 
Asia Foundation Lectureship 


Committee on Chinese Thought (Rockefeller) . . . 
Committee on South Asian Languages (Rocke- 


feller) 


Totals 


B. RECEIPTS 
General Fund 
Memberships: 


Journal: 
New Subscriptions: 
Institutions 
Individuals 


Renewal Subscriptions: 
Institutions 
Individuals 


Single Copies: 
Quarterly 
Bibliography 


Microfilm Royalties 
Advertising 
Sale of Mailing Lists 


tions, and the total circulation of the Journal, 
etc., are to be found in the preceding report in 
Appendices I and II. 


Treasurer’s Report. The following is a summary 
of the Treasurer’s Report for the calendar year 
1957. 


Cash Balance Cash Balance 
1/1/1957 12/31/1957 


$20,573.45 


Receipts Disbursements 
$33,692.95 $26,287.74 


466.57 16,694.36 

_ 5,048.97 

11,136.99 3,621.55 

2,628.48 2,751.40 

4,000.00 2,878.04 

(501.04) 24,868.00 13,865.67 


16,143.21 
5,000.00 
17,778.26 
774.30 
1,903.97 
10,501.29 
3,120.00 


854.93 2,265.07 





$67,029.22 $79,912.99 $72,002.66 $74,939.55 








Reproduction Royalties from Governmental Agencies 


Ford General Expansion Grant 
Annual Meeting: 
Registration 
Exhibits and Program Ads 
Luncheon 
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Sale of Membership Lists 46.00 
Service Charges Against Grants: 

South Asia Committee 

Asia Foundation Lectureship 

Committee on Chinese Thought 


Interest on Investments 

Refund of Travel Expenses 

Grants from Ford Foundation for Expansion of Journal 
For Year 1955 


5,048.97 


23.44 
198.62 


Special Funds 


General Expansion (Ford): 
ey Ge ee PED OID aie ke cctccssectecsacuevareenper eusexeneaces 
Monograph Series: 
as cial WON Se uwnisea Sand ROR EES EOS MNT Dee $1,011.54 
Grant from Ford Foundation 
Sales of Elliott Monograph 
Sales of Swisher Monograph 
Refund of 1956 Office Expense from General Fund 


South Asia Committee: 
Grant from Rockefeller Foundation 
Asia Foundation Lectureship: 
Grant from Asia Foundation 
Committee on Chinese Thought: 
Grant from Rockefeller Foundation 
Committee on South Asian Languages: 
Grant from Rockefeller Foundation 


Total Receipts $79,912.99 


C. DISBURSEMENTS 
General Fund Expenditures 


Journal: 
Publication Costs—Journal 
Publication Costs—Bibliography 
Maintain Address Files 
Editorial Costs—Journal 
Editorial Costs—Bibliography 
Cost of Journal Reprints 
Advertising Commissions—1956. .................ceeeeeaees 
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Annual Meeting: 


NS COTE OE TT nT ae 


Printing Program 
Arrangements Expense 1958 Meeting 
Advertising 


Advertising Commissions—1956............... 


Miscellaneous Expenses 


Newsletter—Publishing and Mailing 
Travel Expenses—Refunded 
Secretariat: 
Salary—Manager 
Part Time Help 
Office Supplies and Expense 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Equipment 
Addressing Services 
Registration and Name-change Fees 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Monograph Office Expense 


Membership Committee 
Treasurer’s Office: 


Special Funds Expenditures 


General Expansion (Ford)...................... 


Expansion and Improvement of Journal (Ford) 
Monograph Series (Rockefeller and Ford) 


South Asia Committee (Rockefeller)............ 


Asia Foundation Lectureship 
Committee on Chinese Thought (Rockefeller) 


Committee on South Asian Languages (Rockefeller) 


Total Disbursements. .................... 


Report of the Editor of the Journal of Asian Studies. 
During the past year the Journal has been further 
expanded, reaching the size of 1,007 pages for the 
five numbers, August 1957 through May 1958. 
This represents an increase in one year of 160 
pages, and is 400 pages larger than the Journal 
of three years ago. Total circulation stood at 
1,984 copies in March of 1958. 

During the year gross income from advertising 
stood at $1062.50, as compared with $1,681.30 
in the preceding year. Mr. Edwin L. Neville, 
Jr. continued to serve as Advertising Manager 


5,678.10 


154.21 
105.05 





EE 


ba 

bo 

B| Feo28 
2|sgesnee 


during 1957. The net cost of publishing and 
distributing the five numbers which appeared 
during 1957 was $14,766.85 as compared with a 
net cost of $10,207.80 during the previous year. 
There were, however, other costs of clerical and 
managerial assistance provided by the Secre- 
tariat and indirect subsidies provided by several 
institutions. These costs and contributions are 
not included in the above statement of cost to 
the Association. 

Of the total of 1,007 pages in the five numbers, 
228 pages consisted of articles, 4 pages of notes, 
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95 pages of review articles, 308 pages of reviews, 
74 pages of news of the profession, and 269 pages 
of bibliography. This represented an increase in 
the number of pages devoted to each category, 
over the previous year, with the exception of the 
number of pages devoted to articles. 

Of the articles published six, covering 102 
pages, were concerned with China, one of 26 
pages dealt with Japan and Korea, four dealt 
with Southeast Asia in 22 pages, five concerned 
South Asia and came to 78 pages. Three articles 
were in the field of history, three in political 
science, and a like number in languages and 
literature. Sociology and anthropology received 
two articles, while economics had one article. 

A total of 167 book reviews were published in 
the Book Review section under the editorship of 
Professor Joseph R. Levenson. Forty-one ad- 
ditional books were reviewed in review articles. 
Of the 167 reviews in the regular book review 
section, 33 reviews dealt with General Asia, 39 
with China, 33 with Japan and Korea, 28 with 
South Asia, 26 with Southeast Asia, and 8 with 
Central Asia. It is planned to limit the number 
of reviews during 1958 in order to accomodate 
more articles. 

Professor Robert I. Crane served as editor of 
the News of the Profession section of the Journal. 
A series of reports on Asian Studies in England 
and Europe was begun in the August 1957 
Number. 

Mr. Howard P. Linton continued to serve as 
General Editor of the Bibliography Number, 
issued in September 1957 under the new title 
Bibliography of Asian Studies (formerly Far 
Eastern Bibliography). The Bibliography has 
been expanded in two years from 111 pages to 
269 pages. 


Report of the Editor of the Monographs of the 
Association for Asian Studies. Professor E. A. 
Kracke relinquished the editorship at the end 
of June 1957 and his post was assumed by Pro- 
fessor L. Carrington Goodrich. One monograph 
was then in press, Walter F. Vella, Siam under 
Rama III, 1824-1851, and has been published 
by J. J. Augustine. A second monograph, G. 
William Skinner, Leadership and Power in the 
Chinese Community of Thailand, published by 
the Cornell University Press, appeared in April. 

The Monograph Board has agreed to assume 
half the cost, provided it comes to no more than 
$500.00, of the publication of John Mason 
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Brown’s Thailand Bibliography by the University 
of Florida Libraries Bibliography Series. The 
Board has also accepted for publication, Charles 
D. Sheldon, The Rise of the Merchant Class in 
Tokugawa Japan 1600-1868: An Introductory 
Survey. Three other manuscripts are currently 
being revised by their authors with a view to 
being accepted by the Board, while seven other 
manuscripts are currently under consideration. 

Of the $20,000 received from the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Council on Economic and Cultural 
Affairs, some $7,700 has been spent or committed, 
and the Skinner volume will cost approximately 
$2,750. Royalties to date total $485.55 and 
accrued interest on capital funds amounts to 
$1,011.54. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association for 
Asian Studies was held at the Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel in New York City, April 1-3, 1958. Local 
arrangements were made by Ward Morehouse 
of the Asia Society and his committee. The 
program was arranged by a committee under the 
direction of Professor Robert I. Crane, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Hugh Borton, President 
of the Association, presented his address, “Asian 
Studies and the American Colleges,” at the 
Annual Luncheon. The Tenth Annual Meeting 
was held in joint session with the American 
Oriental Society and both associations were 
tendered an extremely well-attended cocktail 
party by the Asia Foundation, the Asia Society, 
the Japan Society, Columbia University, and 
New York University. Attendance at the 1958 
meetings set a new record, with over 625 reg- 
istered and present. 

Association business was conducted at the 
meeting of the Officers and Directors on March 
31 and of the Monograph Board on April 2. 
The general business session met the same 
afternoon. At the latter session new officers, 
directors, and committee members were an- 
nounced as follows: 


Officers: President, John K. Fairbank; Vice- 
President, George B. Cressey 

Directors: C. Martin Wilbur, John W. Hall, 
Virginia T. Adloff, Norton 8. Ginsburg 
Journal of Asian Studies Advisory Editorial 
Board: W. Norman Brown, Wilfred Malenbaum, 
Samuel E. Martin, McKim Marriott 
Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies 
Editorial Board: Frederick W. Mote, Lauriston 
Sharp, Stephen N. Hay, Norton 8. Ginsburg 
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Nominating Committee: W. Theodore deBary 
(Chairman), Cora DuBois, Karl J. Pelzer, 
Milton B. Singer, Joseph K. Yamagiwa (in- 
cluding continuing members) 
Program Committee: John F. Cady (Chairman), 
Eugene P. Boardman (Vice-Chairman), John 
D. Eyre, Wilma C. Fairbank, William Hender- 
son, Warren S. Hunsberger, Richard D. Lambert, 
Charles Wolf, Mary C. Wright (including 
continuing members) 

The following papers were presented at the 
annual meeting: 


Tuesday morning, April 1 


Chinese Historiography. Charles 8. Gardner, 
Chairman; Hans H. Frankel (California), 
“Objectivity and Bias in Medieval Chinese 
Historiography”; William Hung (Harvard), 
“Some Problems in the Last Chapter of Liu 
Tzu-hsuan’s Study of Historiography’”’; Discus- 
sion: Lien-sheng Yang (Harvard). 

Summer Programs on Asia for Non-Specialists. 
Ronald 8S. Anderson (Michigan), Chairman; 
Ralph Braibanti (Duke), “Summer Program in 
Asian Studies at Duke University”; Hyman 
Kublin (Brooklyn), “Workshop on the Far 
East at Brooklyn College’; Ward Morehouse 
(Asia Society), “Survey of Summer Programs 
on Asia for Non-Specialists”; Paul C. Sherbert 
(Asia Society), “A Proposal for the Planned 
Development of Summer Programs on Asia for 
Non-Specialists.” 

Rates and Patterns of Industrial Growth in Modern 
China. Alexander Eckstein (Harvard), Chairman; 
Fred Hung (California, Davis), “Rates and 
Patterns of Industrial Growth in China Proper’; 
S. H. Chou (Pittsburgh), ‘Rates and Patterns of 
Industrial Growth in Manchuria”; Richard 
Moorsteen (RAND), “Early Patterns of Eco- 
nomic Development in Communist China and 
in the Soviet Union”; Discussion: Y. L. Wu 
(Marquette). 

Free Elections in Asia: A Comparative Study. 
John M. Maki (Washington) Chairman; Mar- 
garet W. Fisher (California) (read by N. K. Bose) 
“The Experience with Universal Franchise in 
India”; Claude A. Buss (Stanford) “The Philip- 
pine Election of 1957”; Herbert Feith (Cornell), 
“The Indonesian Elections of 1955”; Herbert 
Phillips and David A. Wilson (Cornell), “Elec- 
tions, Coups and the Political Position in Thai- 
land.” 
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Tuesday afternoon, April 1 


Economic Problems and Developments in South- 
east Asia. Warren Hunsberger (Rochester), 
Chairman; Frank Golay (Cornell), “The Struc- 
ture of Public Economic Objectives in Countries 
of Southeast Asia”; David Wurfel (Cornell), 
“Foreign Aid and Social Reform in Philippine 
Politics”; Bernard Fall (Howard), “Economic 
Problems of South Viet-Nam”; Robert Hacken- 
berger (Arizona), “Factors in the Transition from 
Dry-Rice to Wet-Rice Cultivation.” 
Transformations in Buddhism in China, Japan 
and Tibet. Kenneth W. Morgan (Colgate), 
Chairman; Wing-tsit Chan (Dartmouth), “Trans- 
formations in Buddhism in China”; Joseph M. 
Kitagawa (Chicago), “Transformations in Bud- 
dhism in Japan”; Kenneth Ch‘en (Harvard), 
“Transformations in Buddhism in Tibet.” 
Language and Culture. Arthur F. Wright (Stan- 
ford), Chairman; John Gumperz (California), 
“Linguistic and Cultural Diversity in North 
India”; Samuel E. Martin (Yale), “Speech 
Levels and Social Structure in Japan and Korea”’; 
James Crump (Michigan), “From Reign-name 
to Planchette”; Discussion: David 8. Nivison 
(Stanford). : 

The Teaching of Courses on Asian Civilizations 
at the College Level. Eugene P. Boardman (Wis- 
consin), Chairman; Milton B. Singer (Chicago), 
“The Asian Civilizations Program at Chicago’’; 
Wm. Theodore de Bary (Columbia) “The 
Columbia College General Education Program 
in Oriental Studies”; L. A. Peter Gosling (Michi- 
gan), “The General Course on Asian Civiliza- 
tions at Michigan’’; Discussion: Stanley Spector 
(Washington). 


Wednesday morning, April 2 


Aspects of Cultural Change in Indonesia. Cora 
DuBois (Harvard), Chairman; Ruth McVey 
(Cornell), “The Comintern and the Indonesian 
Independence Movement”; Claire Holt (Cornell), 
“The Arts in Contemporary Indonesia” (il- 
lustrated). 

Economic Retardation and Growth in Nineteenth- 
Century China. William W. Lockwood (Prince- 
ton), Chairman; K. C. Liu (Harvard), ‘“Houqua; 
The Sources and Disposition of his Wealth”; 
Frank King (Harvard), “The Role of Non- 
Trading Enterprises in the Economic Develop- 
ment of Shanghai’; Albert Feuerwerker (To- 
ronto), “Chinese Communist Studies on Ch‘ing 
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Economic History: A Review and Appraisal.” 
Village and State in India. Nirmal K. Bose 
(Calcutta), Chairman; Richard L. Park (Cali- 
fornia), “Anthropology and the Study of Indian 
Politics”; Percival Spear (California), ‘Village 
Administration under British Rule’; Burton 
Stein (Chicago), “The State and the Temple in 
Medieval South India: Village Agricultural 
Development”; Discussion: McKim Marriott 
(Chicago), Merrill Goodall (Claremont). 

Japan in Transition. George Beckmann (Kansas), 
Chairman; Albert Craig (Massachusetts), “The 
Choshu Civil War”; Marius Jansen (Washing- 
ton), ‘““Takechi Zuisan and the Tosa Loyalists”; 
Roger Hackett (Northwestern), “Nishi Amane, 
a Tokugawa-Meiji Bureaucrat.” 


Wednesday afternoon, April 2 


American Library Resources for Research on Asia. 
(A Joint Session with the American Oriental 
Society.) Horace I. Poleman (Library of Con- 
gress), Chairman; T. H. Tsien (Chicago), 
“China”; G. Raymond Nunn (Michigan), 
“Japan”; Cecil Hobbs (Library of Congress), 
“Southeast Asia”; Horace I. Poleman (Library 
of Congress), “South Asia”; Harry W. Hazard, 
“The Near East.” 

Asian Biographical Studies. James T. C. Liu 
(Pittsburgh), Chairman; Woodbridge Bingham 
and Hans H. Frankel (California), “China, A.D. 
220-960”; Franz Michael (Washington), “Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Century China’; Melville 
T. Kennedy (Columbia), “Contemporary China”; 
Stephen N. Hay (Chicago), “Modern India”; 
Walter S. Perry (Colorado), “Japanese Biog- 
raphies.”’ 


The Specialist Session 


Chinese Poetry and Literature. James Crump 
(Michigan), Chairman; Olga Lang (Swarthmore), 
‘Russian Influence on Modern Chinese Litera- 
ture, with Special Reference to Pa Chin’; 
Li Chi (California), “Tai-yu and yin-yu in 
Chinese Poetry’’; Lo-shu Fu (Chicago), “‘ ‘Helen’ 
of China, a New Interpretation of an Old 
Romance.” 

Studies of Mainland Ghina. Yuan-li Wu (Mar- 
quette), Chairman; Franklin Houn (Michigan 
State), “Chinese Communist Control of the 
Press”; Chao Kuo-chiin (Harvard), ‘Major 
Developments and Problems in China’s Agri- 
culture Today”; John Carter Vincent (Harvard), 
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“Some Dilemmas of Extraterritoriality in China 
in its Final Phase”; Yuan-li Wu (Marquette), 
“Mainland China’s Trade with other Asian 
Countries: Its Nature and Design”; Wen-djang 
Chu (Yale), “The Finance of the Expeditionary 
Forces of Tso Tsung-t‘ang in Northwest China.” 
Soviet Studies of Asia: An Appraisal. George B. 
Carson (American Historical Association), Chair- 
man; Paul Langer (Southern California), “The 
Soviet Far Eastern Specialist”; Peter Berton 
(Southern California), ‘Post-War Soviet Re- 
search and Publication on Asia.” 

Studies of Central and Northern Asia. Claude 
Buss (Stanford), Chairman; Robert A. Rupen 
(Bryn Mawr), “The City of Ulan Bator.” 
A Biographical Dictionary of the Ming Period. 
Arthur W. Hummel, Chairman; Discussion: 
John K. Fairbank (Harvard); L. Carrington 
Goodrich (Columbia); Frederick W. Mote 
(Princeton). 

Problems in India’s Economic Development. 


Burton Stein (Chicago), Chairman; Daniel L. 
Spencer (Southern Illinois), “(New Sources of 
Industrial Finance in India’’; Harry J. Friedman 
(Michigan State), “Division of Responsibility 
between Centre and States for Development of 


Industry”; Discussion: Morris D. Morris 
(Washington). 

Area Study Programs: Problems and Potentialities. 
Richard L. Park (California), Chairman; Discus- 
sion: Ernest Bender (Pennsylvania); John W. 
Hall (Michigan); George McT. Kahin (Cornell); 
C. Martin Wilbur (Columbia). 

Southeast Asian Research: Status, Prospects and 
Needs. Frank N. Trager (Council on Foreign 
Relations), Chairman; William Henderson (Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations), ‘United States Foreign 
Policy and Southeast Asia”; Frank M. LeBar 
(HRAF), “Anthropological Research on South- 
east Asia with Special Reference to the HRAF 
Files”; Guy Pauker (California), “(Government 
and Politics of Southeast Asian Countries”; 
Robert Van Niel (Russell Sage), “Southeast 
Asian Historical Research’; Charles Wolf 
(RAND) “Southeast Asian Economic Research”; 
John F. Cady (Ohio), “Comments on ‘South 
Asian Research Resources, India Office Library 
and Public Record Office, London’”’; Discus- 
sion: Lauriston Sharp (Cornell). 

National Income and Product Estimates for Main- 
land China: A Review and Appraisal. Carl 
Remer (Michigan), Chairman; Discussion: T. C. 
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Liu (International Monetary Fund); K. C. 
Yeh (RAND); Chang Twanmo (RAND); 
Alexander Eckstein (Harvard); Y. C. Yin 
(Harvard); Helen Yin (Harvard). 

Christianity in Asia. -James R. McGovern 
(Loyola), “The Position of Christianity in 
Totalitarian Japan in the Period 1931-1941”; 
G. Robina Quale (Albion), ‘Missionaries and 
Chinese Disputes, 1900-1920.” 

Diplomatic Considerations. Theodore McNelly 
(Maryland), “The Japanese Constitution in the 
Cold War’; Irwin J. Schulman (Columbia), 
“The Sino-Russian Agreements of 1896.” 
Selected Asian Career Studies. H. Peter Chen 
(Harvard), “Nishi Amane (1829-1897) and the 
Ethos of the Japanese Imperial Forces”; Samuel 
C. Chu (HRAF), “The Entrepreneurial and 
Non-Entrepreneurial Aspects of Pioneer Asian 
Modernizers: The Career of Chang Chien (1853- 
1926).” 


James K. Irikura (Yale), “Southeast Asia and 
Japan: Trade and Diplomacy (1580-1623).” 
Tingsen S. Wei (Harvard-Yenching), “Yayoi 
Culture—The First Chinese Culture Found 
in Japan.” 

Hide Shohara (Michigan), “Cultural Significance 
of Western Loan Words in Spoken Japanese.” 


Thursday morning, April 3 


Political Developments in Southeast Asia. John 
F. Cady (Ohio), Chairman; Harry Benda (Roch- 
ester), “The Intellectual as Maker of History 
in Southeast Asia”; John Brohm (Harpur), 
“Religious Revivalism in Burma”; Norman 
Parmer (Maryland), “Recent Constitutional 
Changes in Malaya’’; Josef Silverstein (Cornell), 
“The Shan States Secession Issue.” 

New Studies of Ming History. L. Carrington 
Goodrich (Columbia), Chairman; Lo Jung-pang 
(Washington), “Withdrawal of Chinese Naval 
Activity during the Mid-Ming Period”; John 
Meskill (Northwestern), “A Korean Traveller’s 
Notes on Ming at Mid-Dynasty”; Frederick W. 
Mote (Princeton), “The Economic Basis of 
Ming T“ai-tsu’s Strength, 1356-67”; Discussion: 
Wolfgang Franke (Hamburg). 

South Asia in Transition. Robert I. Crane 
(Michigan), Chairman; Richard Lambert (Penn- 
sylvania), “Variations in Labor Force Char- 
acteristics in Five Factories in Poona”; Frank J. 
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Moore (Pan American Airways), “Land Reform 
and Economic Planning in Nepal’; Thomas 
Rusch (Asia Foundation), “The Influence of 
Traditionalist and Non-Political Factors on the 
Political Process in South Asia.” 

Russian Interest in Korea. Shannon McCune 
(Massachusetts), Chairman; Warren Smith, Jr., 
“Circumstances of the First Russian-Korean 
Contacts”; Ross H. Macdonald (Toronto), 


“Russian Scholarship on Korea in the Nine- 
teeth Century”; Glenn D. Paige (Northwestern), 
“Korean Studies in the Soviet Union”; Discus- 
sion: Gregory Henderson (State Department). 


Thursday afternoon, April 3 


Tradition and Innovation in Oriental Art (il- 
lustrated). A Joint Session with the American 
Oriental Society. Aschwin Lippe (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), Chairman; Participants: 
Briggs Buchanan; Joseph Campbell (Sarah 
Lawrence); Oleg Grabar (Michigan); Nelson 
Wu (Yale). 

Asian Religions: The Worshipper and his Ritual 
Group. Morris E. Opler (Cornell), “Religious 
Functions of the Family in North Central 
India”; Pauline Mahar (Cornell), “Changing 
Religious Practices of an Untouchable Caste’; 
C. K. Yang (Pittsburgh), “Magic and Ethico- 
Political Values in Local Worship of Deified 
Men”; Louis M. J. Schram, “Impact of Asian 
Religions (Shamanism, Lamaism, and Taoism) 
on Monguor Society”; William F. Lebra (Pitts- 
burgh), “Community Religion and Local Line- 
ages in Okinawa.” 

Business Enterprise in India and Japan. Warren 
S. Hunsberger (Rochester), Chairman; William 
W. Lockwood (Princeton), ‘“ ‘The Socialistic 
Society’: India and Japan”; Laurence P. Dowd 
(Michigan), “Business Factors in Current 
Japanese Economic Development”; Discussion: 
Edna Ehrlich (Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York). 

Varying Approaches to Meiji History. Hyman 
Kublin (Brooklyn), Chairman; Harry Haro- 
otunian (Penn State), “‘ “The Progress of Japan’ 
and the Samurai”; Ronald Dore (British Colum- 
bia), “The Landlord in Fact and Fiction”; 
George Beckmann (Kansas), “The Ronoha and 
the Meiji Restoration”; Discussion: John Har- 
rison (Florida). 
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Lionel Giles, 1875-1958 


The news of the death of Lionel Giles in a 
nursing home at St. Albans on 22 January 
1958 will have been heard with regret not only 
by Chinese scholars everywhere, many of whom 
were his friends or correspondents, but also by 
those general readers who owe much of their 
knowledge of Chinese culture to his entertaining 
books. 

He was the fourth son of the late Professor 
Herbert Allen Giles and was born in Sutton, 
Surrey, in 1875. One of his favorite stories in the 
last years of his life was an account of how he was 
christened. H. A. Giles, as a staunch Victorian 
agnostic, held baptism in abhorrence and the 
ceremony took place without his knowledge at a 
time when he was away from home. Lionel’s 
godfather was no other than Edward Harper 
Parker, whose quarrels with Giles senior were to 
scandalize and entertain the world of sinology 
in the early years of the century. “My father 
nearly had a fit when he found out what had 
happened,” Giles would say, with his infectious 
laugh. 

His early years were spent in China, chiefly 
in Shanghai, and then at Tamsui in Formosa 
where his father was Consul. They appear to 
have been altogether delightful and although in 
due course he had to return to Europe for his 
schooling, and never saw China again, his mem- 
ories of that wonderful country filled his mind 
for the rest of his life. 

His father was anxious that he should perfect 
himself in French and German and so, instead 
of going to an English public school, he was sent 
to Jesuit establishments on the Continent, first 
to the Collége St. Servais at Liége and then to 
Feldkirch in the Austrian Tyrol. After that he 
entered Aberdeen University and from there 
passed on to Wadham College, Oxford, where he 
took a ist Class in Classical Mods. in 1897, and 
a 2nd Class Lit. Hum. in 1899. 

Giles was not attracted by the idea of following 
in his father’s footsteps and joining the China 
Consular Service. All his tastes were in the di- 
rection of a quiet life among books, and in the 
year 1900, he entered the library of the British 
Museum as a second class assistant. Half a 
century later he recalled the old-world atmosphere 
of those days and in particular the supply of 
goose-quills for the use of the staff. He acquired 
the rudiments of cataloguing in a room in which 


Macaulay had written part of his History and 
he had a close look at Samuel Butler, the author 
of Erehwon. 

He was attached to the Department of Printed 
Books, but on his father’s advice he took up 
the study of Chinese with the aim of being trans- 
ferred to the Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts. At that time the Chinese 
books were in the charge of Sir Robert Kennaway 
Douglas, as they had been since 1865, and, as 
Douglas was not to retire until 1907, the policy 
was of a long-term kind. Yet in his patient un- 
hurried way Giles made extraordinarily rapid 
progress in his Chinese, which he apparently 
did not begin until 1900, and by 1904 he had 
already published The Sayings of Lao Tzi 
to be followed in 1906 by Musings of a Chinese 
Mystic. 

In the latter year there occurred a most un- 
pleasant adventure to which Giles would often 
refer when he was in the mood for reminiscences. 
Messrs. Luzac & Co., the oriental booksellers, 
asked him to make a catalogue of a collection of 
Chinese books which they were offering for sale, 
and when the catalogue was published, Giles’s 
name and his connexion with the Museum were 
given on the title-page. This was in fact a breach 
of Museum regulations, and some kindly soul 
drew the attention of the Trustees to the matter. 
Poor Giles was summoned before the Director, a 
tyrannical old horror named Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, at whose name men still turn pale 
in Great Russell Street. The experience must 
have been appalling, and when at last the Director 
pointed to the door and shouted “Go,” Giles was 
more than half convinced that he had been dis- 
missed from the Museum altogether. Yet his 
plans prospered, and when Douglas retired in 
the following year the Director allowed him to 
succeed as custodian of Chinese books. So modest 
a man was Giles that he acknowledged a debt of 
gratitude to Thompson for not thwarting his 
ambition. That he was the best man for the post, 
and that the Director and the Trustees ought to 
have been grateful to him, was an idea which 
never occurred to him. 

For the next thirty years Giles had, in his 
own words, “‘an ideal retreat” among the Chinese 
books and manuscripts. In the year 1909 the 
collection received an addition in the shape of 
the Stein manuscripts, and it was clear that a 
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new task had come his way. The First World 
War, during which he was seconded for service 
at the Admiralty, interrupted his plans, but from 
1919 onwards to the last year of his life he was 
engaged in preparing a catalogue of the Chinese 
documents from Tunhuang, and in the course of 
this work he published from time to time the 
results of his investigations. The most important 
of these are to be found in Chinese Inscriptions 
(1928) (an Appendix to Stein’s Innermost Asia); 
Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection 
(1935-43) ; A Brief Glossary of Chinese Topograph- 
ical Terms (1943); and Six Centuries at Tunhuang 
(1944). 

Exacting though his task on the Stein manu- 
scripts was, it did not engross his attention to 
the exclusion of other literary activities. In his 
early days in the Oriental Department he had 
published The Sayings of Confucius (1907); 
Sun Tzii on the Art of War (1910); and An Alpha- 
betical Index to the Chinese Encyclopaedia... 
Ch'in Ting Ku Chin T‘u Shu Chi Ch‘éng (1911). 
But in later life it was Taoism above all that 
attracted him. His Taoist Teachings appeared in 
1912, and in 1947 A Gallery of Chinese Im- 
mortals. Mention should also be made of The 
Analects of Confucius (New York: Limited 
Editions Club, 1933), and The Book of Mencius 
(1942). 

In 1936, on the retirement of Dr. Barnett, 
Giles was appointed Keeper of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts. One fancies, however, 
that he received this promotion with mixed feel- 
ings. He frankly loathed the business of ad- 
ministration, and confessed that it was always 
with immense relief that he escaped from it to 
his beloved Chinese books. 

In the middle 1930’s, looking ahead to his 
retirement, he talked from time to time of going 
to end his days in Peking, and most certainly 
he would have been happy in the Sino-foreign 
academic society of that city. But events took 
an evil turn, and the ritual photograph in the 
British Museum, which shows him at his desk on 
his last day as Keeper, was actually taken in the 
middle of an air-raid in 1940. 

After his retirement, he still came regularly 
to the Museum, to catalogue additions to the 
Chinese collection, and to work on the proofs 
of his Stein catalogue. By 1954, however, ill 
health had caused his visits to become rarer. 
But whenever he came, it was a great occasion 
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in the Department, where he would sit for an 
hour or two in the room where he had worked 
as Keeper, and talk gaily about everything under 
the sun. For he had the most multifarious 
interests. Until well into middle age he had been 
a keen tennis player. He was an avid reader of 
detective stories, with a special preference for 
the works of Agatha Christie. And for many 
years he had been extremely interested in Spiritu- 
alism and had assisted at many seances. By a 
coincidence fir Arthur Conan Doyle, who 
had the same interest, had, twenty years before 
Giles, been a pupil at the same Jesuit school at 
Feldkirch, and learning of Giles’s enthusiasm 
wrote to him and expressed a wish to meet him. 
This letter must have been one of the last Sir 
Arthur wrote, because its receipt by Giles was 
followed immediately by the news of its sender’s 
illness and death. It is a pity the two men never 
had their talk because they would have enjoyed 
each other’s company. 

Giles was of small stature, with a youthful 
figure and gait, and a boyish expression of 
countenance which he retained to the end of his 
life. There was never the slightest suggestion of 
academic gravity about his manner or conver- 
sation, and all the world felt at ease in his pres- 
ence. One would have to go very far indeed to 
find so charming a man. 

He married in 1903 Phyllis Isobel Coughtrie. 
They were a devoted couple for over fifty years, 
and her death in 1954 made him a lonely man. 
A son and daughter survive them. 

Giles was Examiner in Chinese to the Uni- 
versity of London, and was the last of the founders 
of the China Society of London, for which he 
worked for half a century. The University of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of D.Litt. 
in 1913. In 1947, the Chinese Government 
gave him the Order of the Brilliant Star, and 
in 1951 he was made a C.B.E. 

It is pleasant to record that his magnum opus 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manu- 
scripts from Tunhuang in the British Museum 
saw the light of day in December 1957, a few 
weeks before his death. (See p. 625 of this 
Number.) But when all is said and done, it is 
probably true that his chief memorial is to be 
found in the thousands of blue slips, inscribed 
in his large clear hand, which some day, one 
hopes will form the basis of a new catalogue 
of the British Museum’s collection of Chinese 
books. 
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